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EDITOR'S NOTE 


The Vietnamese nation took shape in the course 
of several thousand years. Its history, particularly 
the pre-colonial period, is still little known abroad. 
Old books, especially those written during the 
colonial days, often give an inaccurate account of the 
historical process. These last fifteen years or so, 
works by Vietnamese historians have shed new light 
on many problems. However, written in Vietnamese, 
they are not easily accessible to the foreign public. 

Pending the publication of a general history of 
the Vietnamese people, we have collected in the 
present issue a few articles which may give e 
conerete idea of the great stages of Vietnamese 
history. 
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PART ONE 


TRADITIONAL VIET NAM 
(From the Origins to the End of 
the 18th Century ) 


I -- THE ORIGINS 


From the Stone Age 
to the Bronze Age 


Paleolithic and Neolithic 


Viet Nam is located in South-East Asia, where the 
appearance of anthropoids had been noted in many places. 

In August 1965, in a cave located on the territory of 
Tan Van village, Lang Son province, the discovery was 
made of remains of an anthropian and teeth of another 
one, close to the Sinanthropus. Those remains are still 
being studied, but the date of their appearance may he 
put, according to preliminary investigations, at the 
Middle Pleistocene, about half a million years ago. 

The first traces of a real human industry had been 
ound in November 1960, on Mount Do in Thanh Hoa 
province. At a height of 20-30 metres above the level of 
surrounding ricelields, were found thousands of chipped 
stone splinters: cutters and scrapers. Among those splin- 
ters were almond-shaped hand-axes, carefully chipped on 
hoth faces, and typical of ihe Chellean period, The 
existence of a Lower Paleolithic in Viet Nam was thus 
confirmed, 


In many caves in Yen Bai, Ninh Binh, and Quang Binh 
provinces, where bones of a post-Pleistocene fauna had 
been unearthed, teeth and jaw-bones of Homo sapiens 
were discovered. And so man had continued to subsist 
over a long period, gradually improving his tools, albeit 
very slowly. 

Towards the end of the Paleolithic Age the Red River 
delta had not yet been completely silted up. Man had 
settled in the limestone hills bordering the plains, in 
roomy habitable caves located near rivers and forests 
where fish and game abounded, Tools were made from 
pebbles found in the streams, In Hoa Binh and Bac Son, 
centres of lithic culture have been discovered in caves, 
with tools, utensils, hearths and ashes, and kitchen 
remains, especially shells and bones, 

Tools were made of roughly-chipped stone and were 
ellipsoid-,dise-,or almond-shaped : cutters, scrapers, rew- 
tangular axes, Pebbles served as pestles to crush nuts and 
grain. Gradually appeared the so-called Bac Son axe, ol 
polished stone. Tools made of animal bones and horns 
have been seldom found. It is probable that bamboo was 
widely used to make stakes, arrows, cutters... A section 
of a bamboo trunk could serve as a vessel, or even a 
cooking pot (this is still the case at present in the high- 
lands). So did coconuts, gourds and calahashes, Pottery 
made its appearance in the Bac Son period. At first, bas- 
Kets of plaited bamboo were coated with clay to make 
them watertight. Fired, they lost their bamboo frames 
and became earthenware, Eventually pottery was made 

;, without any bamboo frame. 

ögd-gathering and hunting were the main activities. 
riculture, no remains of domestic animals, 
e dog, have been found, 


In the same period, along the coast of Trung Bo, man 
lived mostly from fishing. Shells from molluscs which 
had served as food made up enormous heaps, five or six 
metres high and several thousand square metres in area, 
the most typical of which have been found in Quynh Luu 
(Nghe An province). Those heaps of empty shells contain 
also bones of mammals (deer, buffalo, dog) and pestles 
with hollowed stones, which served to crush grain. Many 
stone tools have been unearthed. 

Under a shell heap in Quynh Van, several tombs have 
been found grouped together. The deceased had been 
buried in a sitting position, with bent knees, together 
with a few tools and adornments, the latter being made of 
shell, bone, stone, or little perforated beads of baked 
earth, There are ornaments on the pottery. On the walls 
of a cave in Hoa Binh, a drawing has been found repre- 
senting a being with an animal body and a human head, 
but with horns. The presence of shells in caves far from 
the sea-coast, and that of stone tools in coastal places 
where stone was not available seems to be evidence of 
some sort of exchange between those regions, 

Towards the 3rd millennium B.C., when deltas and 
coastal plains had taken their present-day shapes — with 
some places not yet silted up—there developed from 
north to south, many Neolithic centres on the basis of pre- 
existing ones on the littoral of Trung Bo and of Ha Long 
bay, in caves and other sites in the Central Highlands, in 
eastern Nam Bo... Particularly worthy of note is the 
recent discovery of a series of Neolithic sites strung out 
along the banks of the Red River, from Phu Tho province 
to near Hanoi. The most characteristic site is Phung 
Nguyen (Phu Tho), discovered in 1958 and excavated in 
1959. There was found a rich Neolithic industry of 
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polished stone, having reached a high level. much well 
decorated pottery, and traces of fabrics. Dwellings wer 
no longer located in caves, but in the open. Recest oxeava 
tions have shown that the area of that Neolithic culturi 
comprised essentially the present-day midlands north o 
the Red River, where legend puts the cradle ol thi 
Vietnamese nation. This is the PRUNG NGUYEN civili 
zation. 
Polished stone implements became more and more 
specialized. Axes and shoulder axes (or ones with tenons 
for hafting) were well-polished, with regular geometrical 
forms, various sizes and shapes, and set in hafis, Man 
knew how to saw, drill, and use various intruments te 
fell trees, clear large expanses of ground, build boats, 
make wooden and bamboo implements, scrape tree-burk 
and hides, make rings, bracelets, ear-rings and beads out 
of bone, shell, or stone, 
Pottery-making reached a high level. The use of the 
potter’s wheel and the oven made it possible to obtain 
items of good quality and various sizes and shapes: pov 
and vases, adorned mostly with geometrical Patterns. 
Bone needles, spinning-wheels and shuttles of baked 
earth prove the existence of weaving and clothes-making. 
Along the coasts and near rivers and streams, sinkers of 
baked clay have been discovered. So have projectiles of 
the same material for hunting with blow-pipes, 
The practice of agriculture’ and animal-breeding is con- 
firmed by the discovery of hoes, big earthen grain con 
_tainers, pig and buffalo bones. It seems thai rice was 

grown in burnt-out forest clearings on hili-slopes and in 
$ ggd fields in the plains. Indochina is one of the 
here vice-growing first appeared. 
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While man continued to live in caves in mountainous 
regions, in recently discovered sites in the plains one has 
found traces of dwellings made of wood and bamboo, 
whose sizes seem to prove that they were collective ones. 
Vestiges of dwelling-places spread over ‘tens of thousands 
of square metres, an area equivalent to that of present- 
day villages. The innumerable artefacts found in those 
places indicate the presence of thousands of people, mak- 
ing up a multi-clan tribe. Houses were probably built on 
stilts, as among the present-day mountain-dwelling ethnic 
minorities. The annals say that “our ancestors built 
elevated houses to ward off attacks by tigers.” 

The wholesale manufacture of implements and the 
large quantities of adornments and decorated pottery 
show that division of labour had reached a high level, 
The dead were buried together with implements, orna- 
ments and pottery, aften collectively, Equality in death 
proves that class differentiation among the living did not 
yet exist. 


Skulls found in Hoa Binh, Bae Son, Quynh Van, Minh 
Cam, suggest that the people belonged to the Australo- 
Negroid group. However, Mongoloid elements appeared 
at a very early date. Cross-breeding of Mongoloids coming 
from the north and Australo-Negroids gave birth to the 
group of southern Mongoloids who at first co-existed 
with the others but finally became predominant. Ethnic 
groups now living in Viet Nam all belong to the group of 
southern Mongoloids, but bear mare or less pronounced 
Australo-Noegroid features. What happened was racial 
evoss-breeding from which sprang an autochthonous group 
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which developed its own culture—rather than massive 
migration bringing in any external civilization. The studs 
of stone tools and pottery from various Neolithic anc 
Mesolithic sites proves the continuity of an internal evo- 
lution unfolding on the spot with its own original features 


The Bronze Age 


Towards the end of the second millennium B. C., copper 
and especially bronze made their appearance, Vietnamese 
soil contains many deposits of copper, tin, lead and zinc 
and the bronze industry underwent remarkable develop- 
ment. Western archaeologists — whose excavations were 
followed by veritable plunder— have given the bronze 
civilization in Viet Nam the name of DONG SON tivi- 
lization, the first important site having been discovered ir 
Dong Son; Thanh Hoa province. In fact, Dong Son repre- 
sents an advanced stage of the Bronze Age, and many site: 
have been discovered in recent years all over the territory 
of Viet Nam, with large quantities of artefacts; all told 
about thirty sites with tens of thousands of artefacts. 

The first copper, then bronze objects appeared besid¢ 
polished stone. implements and earthenware with a stil’ 
Neolithic character. Sandstone moulds for manufacturing 
axes, spears, and knives have been found in many places 
The quality of the bronze and the shapes improved little 
by little, eventually ending up with the remarkable crea- 
tions of Dong Son. This evolution took many centuries 
While it was marked by external elements, these wert 
$, as. claimed by Western, archaeologists, decisive. 
thé strength of insufficient information, and inspirec 

or Jess pronounced racist and colonialist feelings 


some Western archaeologists have even put forward the 
theory that the bronze art of Viet Nam had come from... 
Europe. 

Recent discoveries have revealed three important facts : 

— The bronze art appeared on the basis of Neolithic 
industry ; 

— It underwent a long evolution which brought it to 
the remarkable creations of Dong Son; 

— It spread all over the territory of Viet Nam, and 
recently discovered sites have revealed a wholly original 
unity of civilization. * 

Discovered bronze artefacts are of the most diverse 
kindsy production implements like ploughshares, axes, 
seythes, scrapers, chisels for woodworking, needles, gra- 
vers, fish- hooks; domestic utensils like vessels, pots, 
‘basins, jars; weapons like arrowheads, spears, sabres, 
knives; halberds, armour; musical instruments like bells, 
drums; art items like bracelets, statuettes, ete. 
he! most remarkable objects are, incontestably, the 
bronza drums. They have been found in many places in 
Sotth4+East Asia and China, but it is generally recognized 
thatthe finest had been discovered in Viet Nam, The one 
found in Ngoc Lu is 63 centimetres high, 79 centimetres in 
diameter, and of cylindrical shape. In the middle of the 
upper face is an image of the sun with radiating bearns, 
and sixteen concentric rings with the most various deco- 
rations: geometrical patterns, flocks of deer and aquatic 
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L Excavations made by Vietnamese archaeologists since 1950 took place 
essentially in these sites: Thieu Duong, in Thanh Hoa province; Co Loa. 
near Hanol; Viet Tri; many sites in Phu Tho province; Dao Thinh, in 
Yen Bai province; Son Tay, Ha Deng, Ha Tinh, Hoa Binh, Bac Ging 
provinces, ete. They revealed many vestiges of the Bronze Aye, These 
discoveries have been at the origin of many studies by and debates among 
Vietnamese historians. 
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birds, human figures, some playing musical instruments, 
others pounding rice, others beating drums. The men are 
clad in garments made of feathers of aquatic birds, which 
give them an aspect of bird-men — with probably ¢ 
totemic significance. They dance to the tune c? clappers 
There are also small buildings and houses on stilts and 
on a circular swelling below the head, boais and warrior: 
earrying axes, javelins and arrows. 

Those drawings and decorations present a double char. 
acter — realistic and stylized — which ieslifies to the higt 
artistic level of their authors. Most bronze artefacts ar 
also well ornamented or finely shaped. The bronze drum: 
were used during important festivals and ceremonies 
especially invocations for rain, 

Branze ploughshares, scythe and sickle blades, drawing: 
on implements representing rice plants or people pound. 
ing rice—all testify to the development of agriculture 
While cultivation on burnt-out forest clearings continued 
irrigated rice-growing also developed. River and sea fish. 
ing was widely practised. Handicrafts, pottery making anc 
bronze casting, having reached a high level, began to bi 
separated from agriculture. On pottery vessels, traces o 
plaited bamboo strips can be seen: basket-making mus 
have known a brilliant development. 

Drawings on the bronze drums represent big houses o 
stilts and big junks, some with towers, an evidence o 
great progress in wood-working. 

Overseas exchanges, especially with certain regions i 
Southern China and Indonesia, are proved by the dis 
covery in tombs of various objects and weapons of th 
Warring Kingdoms period (Sth-3rd centuries B.C, i 
China) while bronze drums of Dong Son manufactur 

"were sold in far-away lands. 
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In short, by the end of the first millennium B.C., over 
vast areas of Vietnamese land, a high level of material 
and artistic civilization had been reached. 


The HUNG “Kings” 
and the “Kingdom” of VAN LANG 


Archaeological discoveries, especially the unearthing of 
a series of Neolithic sites along the Red River from Phu 
Tho province to the neighbourhood of Hanoi, the legen- 
dary history recorded in the annals, and indications in old 
Chinese books have supplied concordant information, 
more or less precise, on the beginnings of Vietnamese 
history. 

Early Chinese historians used the term BACH VIET 
(The Hundred Yues) to designate populations living south 
of the Yangtse river. In fact, this was a generic term 
which involved various ethnic groups, among them the 
LAC VIET, who lived in the plains and coastal regions of 
present-day North Viet Nam and part of present-day 
Chinese Kwang-tung province. 

The Lac Viet then comprised fifteen tribes, with a fixed 
habitat. They practised rice-~growing in flooded fields, tat- 
tooed their bodies with images of aquatic animals, chewed 
betel, lacquered their teeth in black, pounded rice with 
hand pestles. A series of significant legends are related ta 
this period : 

The lord LAC LONG QUAN had married AU CO, who 
bore him one hundred sons. One day, he said to his wife: 
“I am a Dragon, you a Fairy. We can't remain together.” 
He took fifty of his sons with him to the plains and coastal 
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regions, while the other fifty followed their mother tot 
mountains. One of Lac Long Quan’s sons inherited | 
throne and was the founder of a dynasty of 18 rule 
known as the Hung “kings.” Legendary history puts t 
beginning of the Hung dynasty as far back as 4,000 yee 
ago, 
The “kingdom” was called Van Lang and was made 
of fifteen tribes, the main one being that of Me Linh, 
Bach Hac, near present-day Viet Tri. The Hung kir 
ruled through lac hau (civilian chiefs) and lac tuor 
(military chiefs) and bo chinh (subordinate official 
The throne was hereditary ; so were, probably, the fur 
tions of lac hau and lac tuong. Thus an aristocra 
had ‘come into being, while primitive communes still su 
sisted, where social differentiation gradually deepene 
War between various groups supplied slaves. 

The last of the Hung kings had a daughter of gre 
beauty, Two suitors presented themselves. One was SC 
TINH, the’ mountain genie, and the other THUY TIN 
the water genie. The king promised he would grant } 
daughter’s hand to whichever came first with the requir 
wedding gifts. Son Tinh arrived first with the gifts, mz 
ried the princess and took her to the mountain to li 
with him. The frustrated Thuy Tinh unleashed his wate 
against Son Tinh, but the latter proved to be the strong 
of the two. However, at the same period each year, t 
struggle resumes between the genies, ending invariat 
in the victory of Son Tinh. This legend reflects the stru 
gle put up by the people against the floods caused ea 
year by the rivers in spate at the time of the summ 
monsoon. It is certain that right from the dawn of thr 
‘Oty, the Vietnamese people had to organize themsely 
he waters under control, hence the necessity i 


them to get together and build a centralized organization, 
which was gradually consolidated as the deltas of the 
great rivers were conquered. 


The Au Lae Kingdom 


While the Lac Viet organized themselves in the plains 
and coastal regions, they maintained exchanges with the 
TAY AU (or AU VIET) who lived in the mountain regions 
of present-day Viet Bac, and also in some parts of present- 
day Chinese Kwangsi. The Tay Au were the ancestors of 
the Tay, Nung, and Choang, who now live in North Viet 
Nam and South China. They mace up a federation of tri- 
bes, whose centre was in present-day Cao Bang province. 
War also broke’out from time to time between the Tay 
Au and the Lac Viet. 

Towards the end the 3rd century B.C., THUC PHAN 
king of the Tay Au, defeated the last of the Hung kings, 
and merged the territories of the Tay Au and the Lac 
Viet into the kingdom of Au Lac, in the year 258 B.C. He 
took the regnal title of AN DUONG and set up an embry- 
onic state, with a “Court” and an army which was, accord~ 
ing to traditional history, a few score thousand strong, The 
territory of Au Lac comprised present-day North Viet 
Nam down to the Hoanh Son spur, without the mountain- 
ous areas south of the Red River and the mountainous 
western parts of Thanh Hoa and Nghe An provinces, 

After his victory over the Hung, King An Duong trans- 
ferred his capital from the hilly regions to the plains, to 
CO LOA (about tweniy kilometres from present-day 
Hanoi). The Co Loa citadel is the most important historical 
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vestige of ancient Viet Nam. It was constituted by three 
rings of walls arranged in a spiral, the outer ring measur- 
ing about 8,000 metres in length, the walls being 12 metres 
thick (25 metres at the base) and 3-4 metres high. The 
earth walls were protected by pottery screens in some 
places, by wide and deep moats linked to the Hoang Giang 
river, and by watch-towers and other defences. In 1959, 
at a place 300 metres from the southern ramparts, was 
unearthed a stock of several thousand bronze arrowheads. 
Soon after, around the citadel were discovered stone and 
bronze axes and arrowheads. In 1966, three bronze 
ploughshares were ‘found. 

The Co Loa citadel was a very important defence work 
built with great art. Any external assault would run into a 
series of complex defensive works. Communication be~ 
tween the citadel and the local rivers made it possible to 
combine land and water operations. The volume of earth 
moved to build it was about two million cubic metres. 

The construction of the citadel was probably not all 
smooth sailing; the people pressed into service to build 
it must have revolted many a time. Legend has it that 
“demons” had disrupted the building work until the 
Golden Tortoise genie came and offered his help. When the 
citadel was completed, the genie presented the king with 
a magic claw which, used as a trigger on a crossbow, 
would give it devastating power against any enemy. 

The size of Co Loa and the presence of important stocks 
of bronze arrowheads point to the existence of a profes- 
sional army and an embryonic state apparatus. The Au 
Lac kingdom was born at the peak of the Bronze Age, 
towards the 3rd century B.C. We have seen above how 
agriculture and handicrafts had blossomed, which pre- 
supposes a relatively complex division of labour. 
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What was the nature of the State and society in the 
kingdom of Au Lac? Opinion is divided among Viet- 
namese historians. Some think that Au Lac society was 
one with slaves, a fairly elaborate economic organization, 
and a State with a well-consolidated regular army, as 
evidenced by the Co Loa citadel and the stocks of arrow- 
heads. Inter-stribal wars are thought to have supplied 
most of the slaves who served as domestics, participated 
in agricultural and handicraft work, or were employed in 
the building of big defence works. The primitive com- 
mune remained solid, however, although some of its 
members might become slaves. 

Other scholars, while admitting the existence of slaves 
jn Au Lae society, think that in the main it was not a 
slave one; the level of production, although relatively 
developed, is not yet sufficient to allow the setting up 
of a real exploiting class, a class State. One should not 
be misled by the terms used to designate the “king,” the 
“nobility” and the “functionaries” of those times, Such 
works as the dykes and fortresses could have been built 
even by primitive communes. By and large Au Lac society 
remained one where the primitive commune, albeit on 
the way to disintegration, was predominant. 

It must be said that neither thesis has been conclusively 
supported by archaeological researches and documents 
collected so far. A number of facts seem to confirm the 
slave hypothesis, but give no precise indication as to the 
way of life and numbers of the ruling classes and the 
slaves, the economic, political and juridical relationships 
between them, and the functioning of the State, Re- 
searches, especially archaeological ones, are stil con- 
tinuing, and one may hope ihat more facts will shed new 
light on that so important period of Vietnamere history. 
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However, aş a result of archaeological research over the 
last few years, the following facts have been established : 

~The existence of man on Vietnamese territory as 
early as the Paleolithic Age; 

— The continuous development of human societies from 
the Stone Age to the Metal Age following an original 
pattern which depended essentially on internal, not 
external factors (although the latter might play a more 
or less important rale according to the various periods); 

— The blossoming of a very brilliant bronze civilization 
which proved that society had grown beyond its primitive 
state in the few centuries preceding the present era ; 

— The necessity of building works to bring water under 
control, which implied a centralized organization ; 

— The prolonged persistence of rural communes and 
the long-delayed appearance of private land ownership. 

The well~established fact is that towards the end of the 
first millennium B.C. there had appeared an original and 
vigorous civilization, especially in the deltas and surround- 
ing areas, which was soon to be subjected to a decisive 
trial: confrontation with Chinese feudal expansion. The 
best proof of its strength’and originality is that it did not 
allow itself to be assimilated, and following a long resist- 
ance, was to become an independent national culture. `; 


BRONZE CIVILIZATION IN VIET NAM 
(First Millennium B.C.) 
Archaeological Sites 


1. Yen Hung 8. Cuong Ha 
2, Ban Mon 9, Dao Thinh 
3. Thanh Dinh 10. Viet Tien 
4. Gam Thuong 11. Hoa Binh 
5, Hong Duong 12. Ngoc Lu 

6. Nui Soi 13. Dong Son 
7, Xuan An 14. Viet Khe 
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Il — THE CENTRALIZED 
FEUDAL STATE: 


The LY and TRAN Dynasties 
(11th to 14th Centuries) 


After a long period of subjection to the Chinese feudal 
empire, a period marked by numerous insurrections, the 
Vietnamese people finally won back their independence 
‘in the 10th century ?. Following the recovery of independ- 
ence, the country gradually turned toward the creation 
of a centralized monarchic state. This centralization was 
made necessary by a double requirement: the construc- 
tion of great hydraulic works, particularly dykes and 
canals for the development of agriculture, and the safe- 
guarding of national independence against the attempts at 
reconquest by the Chinese Imperial Court. 


1. The most important insurrections were those of 
— the two Trung sisters (40-43) 
Trieu Thi Trinh or Dame Trieu (248) 
y Bon, who founded the Kingdom of Ven Xuan (644) 

— Mai Thue Loan (722) and Phung Hung (781) 

—Khue Thua Du (805) whose victory inaugurated the period of indc- 
pendence, An attempt at reconquest by the Chinese feudal court was 
smashed by Ngo Quyen in a battle on the Bach Dang river (0939) 
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However, before a strongly organized monarchie state 
could be set up the country had gone through a period of 
instability during which the tendencies to feudal frag~ 
mentation still persisted. It was only with the establish- 
ment of the LY dynasty in 1009 that the monarchy could 
achieve real stable power. The TRAN, who succeeded the 
Ly in 1225, continued this work of national unification 
and building until the end of the 14th century. During 
400 years, the country developed vigorously in many 
fields. 


The Economic, 
Social and Political Regime 
under the Ly and the Tran 


After his accession, LY CONG UAN, whose regnal 
name was Ly Thai To, ordered the transfer of the capital 
to THANG LONG, the site of present-day Hanoi, in 1010. 
Thang Long was to remain the capital until the 19th cen- 
tury. He decreed a general amnesty and the destruction 
of all torture instruments. In 1054, his sucecessor LY 
THANH TON named the country DAI VIET. Under the 
Ly and Tran dynastigs, the regime was continuously con- 
solidated, and it was only hy the close of the 14th century 
that deep transformations took place, 


Economic Development 
ander the Ly and the Tran 


The king owned all the 
land by right. The State, however, directly exploited only 
a small portion of this land, part of which was distributed 
to members of the royal family and high dignitaries as 


appanages and domains, and taxes were levied on lar 
owned by villages and individuals. Thus, we have a 
agrarian regime with several sectors: 

— State-exploited land; 

~ Appanages and domains ; 

— Communal land; and 

— Private land. 

Land distributed to the nobles and high dignitarie: 
belonged to two categories. There were appanages whose 
beneficiaries had at their disposal both the land and the 
men; the peasants had obligations only to the local sei- 
gneur, and were not required to pay taxes or provide 
labour to the State. In the great domains, the peasants 
paid rent and taxes to the owner and at the same time, 
had obligations to the State, and remained direct subjects 
of the monarchy. Marshal LY THUONG KIET, for 
instance, received in appanage 4,000 peasant households, 
but his domain comprised another 10,000 households. 
Appanages and domains remained property of the king. 
When a seigneur died, his heirs might inherit his land, 
but they might also be dispossessed by the king. 

Appanages and domains greatly increased in number 
under the Tran, when nobles and dignitaries endeavoyred 
to reclaim new lands, of which they took possession; Some 
of them used their power to seize lend belonging to 
villages and individuals. In‘these appanages and’ domains, 
the peasants were real serfs, while the seigneurs kept a 
large number of domestic slaves Thé “Ly had forbidden 
the sale of young men tobe used as slaves, but the order 
was rescinded under. the ‘Tyan. 


The slaves compri: er criminals, insolvent debt- 


thousands of serfs and slaves. These could not own 
property or have access fo public functions. Particularly 
under the Tran, the nobles had their own armed forces. 

Buddhist monasteries also constituted large domains 
with serfs and slaves. 

The liberation of these serfs and slaves was the great 
social movement which was to shake the regime to its 
foundation. 

The larger part of the land, however, belonged to the 
villages, which paid rent and taxes to the royal adminis- 
tration, The village population was periodically required 
to provide labour for the construction of roads, dykes, 
canals, and to do military service. The communal land 
was periodically distributed among the villagers, under 
the direction of notables, naturally in a manner profitable 
to the latter, 

Land appropriation by individuals became increasingly 
frequent under the Ly; as early ag the 11th century, the 
Ly had to promulgate legislation on the sale and purchase 
of land. A class of peasant-owners thus appeared, in face 
of the seigneurs with large domains. 

The Ly and Tran kings attached great importance to 
agriculture. At the beginning of each year, continuing a 
tradition inaugurated by Le Hoan, the king himself made 
a symbolic gesture by ploughing a plot of land, following 
a ceremony in honour of the god of agriculture. In 1038, 
when King Ly Thai Ton was advised by a mandarin not 
to demean himself by such ploughing, he said: “If I 
myself did not do some ploughing as an offering to the 
god, how could I set an example to the entire people ?” 

Those who stole or killed buffaloes were severely 
punished by law. 
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The dykes were given especial attention and manda 
rins were held responsible for their maintenance. Thi 
construction of numerous dykes and other hydrauli 
works is recorded in the annals: Co Xa dyke in 1108 
digging of the Dau Nai canal in 1029, of the Lam cana 
in 1050, 6f the Lanh Kinh canal in 1089. The Tran or 
several occasions had dykes repaired and canals dredged 
Particularly in 1382, they ordered the digging of several 
canals in Thanh Hoa and Nghe An provinces, and in 1390) 
of the Thien Duc canal, now the Song Duong. Dykes were 
built along the Red River, the Thai Binh, Ma and Chu 
rivers, and every year, following the harvest, the respon- 
sible mandarins inspected the dykes and directed main~ 
tenance and repair work. In August 1315, when the water 
level rose dangerously, King Tran Minh Ton personally 
directed the work. A mandarin advised him against such 
occupation: “It becomes kings to practise great virtues, 
not to devote themselves to little things’: but another 
dignitary retorted; “When the country is threatened by 
a big flood or a severe drought it is a king’s duty to take 
direct part in carrying out the necessary measures, This 
is the best way to practise great virtues.” 

Dykes were also built along the coast to exploit new 
land formed by the silt accumulating at the mouths of 
rivers. 

With administrative centralization, internal peace and 
the safeguarding of national independence, agriculture, 
the cornerstone of the economy, could develop favourably. 
History records few severe famines under th: Ly and 
the Tran, The kings sometimes decreed a reduction of 
taxes, in order to encourage the peasants. 

Handicrafts also developed rapidly. Cotton, silk and 
brocade weaving reached a high level. Multicoloured 
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Viet Nam in the lth century (Dai Viet) 


brocades were exported or presented to the Chinese 
perial Court. The development of silver, gold, tin 
lead mining gave birth to numerous metal-working 
jewelry-making trades. The State minted copper cc. 
set up workshops for the manufacture of weapons, 
objects, and court garments. Bronze melting, especi: 
for making bells, developed rapidly. Pottery with hi 
quality enamels made great progress. Bricks, tiles, i 
earthen statues made in the Ly period were famous, 

Printing from engraved wood plates contributed to 
development of education and the diffusion of Budd 
literature. 

The development of handicrafts led the Tran kings 
divide the capital into districts, each of which v 
specialized in some trade. In the 13th century, the capi 
had 61 districts each of which was occupied by a gui 

The growing shipbuilding industry was able to bu. 
big junks with as many as one hundred oars, The capi 
Thang Long became the great commercial centre of t 
country, and markets were created in many places. 
Mongolian ambassador who visited the country in the 14 
century related that village markets gathered. twice 
month, with “plenty of goods,” and on the highways 
market was seen every five miles, There were also rela: 
established by the authorities, where travellers could.re: 

Trading between the delta and the mountain regior 
developed rapidly, the plains exchanging salt and ire 
tools for forest products, Trading with China was prac 
ised at special places near the frontier or at the ports. I 
exchange for fabries, the Chinese got essential olls, ivory 
salt and other minerals, The silk trade was subjected ¢ 
rigorous regulations by the Siate, which sometime 
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engaged in commercial operations. Javanese and Siamese 
vessels came to Van Don port fer Vietnamese gots 
1280, King Tran Nhan Ton instituted = unified unit 
of length far wood and textiles, 
Commerce thus began to develop, but merchants were 
not held in high esteem, and external trade was tightly 
controled by the State. 


Social Lite under 
the DX and the TRAN 

At the top of the social edifiee 
were the king and the royal family, who livect at the 
royal palace situated in what is now the Ngoc Ha district. 
The columns and waodworks were painted ret and decor- 
ated. with dragons, pheenixes and immortals, At the main 
palace gate stood a pavilion with a big bell. 

Anyone wishing to present a request or petition to the 
king would ring the bell. The king often wore a dark 
yellow robe and a red coat. In micd-autumn he would 
preside over a water festival (probably on the Great 
Lake) with hundreds of goneolas and various entertains 
ments, especially a water puppet show. Frans the mid te 
of the lake emerged a huge gold-ciulourcd tortoise benring 
on its back three platfoarms on which dancers panne 

Besides the royal family, the feudal class compe: 
mandarins, court digniteries, holders of large dons $ 
lund-owners sprung fram great families. ‘Phe highs r offices 
were reserved for members of the great uristocrene Yantje 
lies; only the sons of such families and of mandarins huel 
aeeess to the mandarin competitions, The Buddhist bonses 
should also be counted among the fends! 
monasteriis constituted great domains led by 
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The popular classes comprised peasant owners, mer- 
chants, free peasants in the villages, craftsmen, serfs and 
domestic slaves. They were forbidden by law to dress and 
wear ornaments like the privileged classes. The slaves 
could only marry people of their own class. 


‘The Administrative, Military 
and Judicial Organization 

Since the very beginning of 
their reign, the Ly endeavour to consolidate the State 
apparatus. The country was divived into twenty-four 
provinces entrusted to near relations of the royal family. 
The centralized monarchy governed with the assistance 
of this aristocracy. The princes of the blood had their 
personal appanages and their own armed forces. The Court 
hierarchy was a strict one with a double body of civil 
and military mandarins. These mandarins received no 
salaries, and lived on the rents and taxes paid by the 
population under their administration. But gradually a 
mandarin bureaucracy came into being, paid by the mon- 
archy with taxes on land holdings, handicraft and forest 
products, and market sales. Little by little, the adminis- 
tration lost its familial character. , 

Bonzes played an important role as advisers to the king. 
The founder of the Ly dynasty was put on the throne 
with the help of a prominent bonze, Superior Van Hanh. 
Bonze Vien Thong was entitled to honours reserved for 
the heir to the throne. 

x “In: 1242, a village administrative machine was instituted 
by the “Tran: Until then, the royal administration covered 
only the province and district levels. 


The monarchy gave special attention to the building of 
a powerful army, Serfs were not taken into the army, and 
commanding positions were reserved for members of aris- 
tocratie families, the highest posts for members of the 
royal family. For the protection of the king and the royal 
palace there was a special guard. Military service was 
extended to the whole population, except the serfs, The 
conscripts underwent a period of training, then returned 
to their villages to continue their work on the fields. This 
policy of the peasant-soldier made possible the mobiliza- 
tion of large forces whenever necessary. Training was 
done regularly and, according to a Chinese ambassador at 
the time, was of a high level. Under the Tran, the princes 
and seigneurs, owners of great domains had their own 
armies made up of serfs and slaves. Sons of great families 
were trained in the art of war in a military school. TRAN 
HUNG DAO, who defeated the Mongols, wrote a hand~ 
book on military art for his officers’ use. 

The Ly also introduced written legislation. In 1042, 
Wing Ly Thai Ton ordered his mandarins to “amend the 
laws and regulations so as to adapt them to the present 
circumstances, to classify them, to collect them into a 
penal code which can be easily understood by all.” It 
is reported in the annals that the code, when completed 
and made known to the population, was welcomed by all. 
The redemption of delinqrents and criminals was regu- 
lated; extreme re punishment was decreed for the 
“ten capital crimes,” particularly that of rebellion. Under 
the Ly it was forbidden to sell 1§-year-olds as sla 
there were laws on the protection of draught animal: 
onthe mortgage of land. Penalties were prescribed against 
piracy and extortions hy mandarins. This lupisiation was 
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perfected by the Tran. It should be noted that the law 
gave special attention to the prevention of rebellion. 


The Problem of 
the Ethnie Minorities 


While the delia had a homo- 
geneous Viet (or kinh) population, the mountainous 
regions were inhabited by numerous ethnic groups, and the 
relations of the central government with these mountain 
populations constituted a most thorny problem for the 
monarchy. The historical relations between the Viet ma- 
jority nationality and the minority nationalities had a dual 
character of integration and antagonism, On the one hand, 
the delta and the highlands were economically comple- 
mentary and needed each other; they were also closely 
bound by the necessity of a common defence against for- 
eign aggressors. The different nationalities therefore had 
a tendency to unite progressively into a single nation. On 
the other hand, the Viet feudalists, particularly the mon- 
archy and the mandarins, sought to exploit and oppress 
the minority nationalities, which led to frequent revolts 
and the ensuing reprisals. 

In the 11th century, when the Ly dynasty began, the 
frontiers of Dai Viet in the north and northwest bad not 
yet been clearly delimited. Particularly important were 
the common frontiers with China in the north and north- 
east; these regions were inhabited by TAY and NUNG 
people whose allegiance was of prime importance for the 
Dai Viet kingdom. It was vital to incorporate them in the 
nation. 

The Ly kings often sought alliance with local chiefs by 
giving them princesses of the blood in marriage, or by 
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marrying their daughters. These alliances made it possible 
to constitute a defensive zone along the Chinese frontier, 
However, this policy of alliance was accompanied by mili- 
tary operations, and in every reign, one or more expedi- 
tions were conducted against mountainous regians, some 
led by the king in person. i 

The revolt of NUNG TRI CAO, in Cao Bang province 
was the most important one. The N ung formed an ethnic 
group related to the Thai and Tay, living on Dai Viet 
territory and in South China. In 1036 a Nung chief pro- 
claimed himself king, repudiating the suzerainty of the Ly. 
He was beaten and captured in 1036 by King Ly Thai Ton. 
His son Tri Cao succeeded in 1041 in carving for himself 
a territory which he named the Dai Lich kingdom. But 
he too was captured by the Ly troops, and King Ly Thai 
Ton made him chief of the region. Later he again rebelled 
and seized localities in South China to set up a kingdom. 
Only with great difficulty did the Chinese imperial troops 
defeat him at last in 1053, Whenever pursued by Chinese 
troops Tri Cao would request assistance from the Ly, who, 
however, did not dare to send troops into China. 


The Safeguarding of 
National Independence 


Despite repeated failures, the Chinese imperial dynas- 
ties had. not given up the hope of reconquering Dai Viet. 
It was the glory of the great Ly and Tran dynasties to 
have defended national independence, the Ly against the 
Sung in the 11th century, and the Tran against the Mon- 
gols in the 13th century. 
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The Struggle against the 
Sung: LY THUONG KIET 
Frontier incidents between 
Dai Viet and the Chinese empire were revived by Nung, 
Tri Cao’s revolt, which also revealed the weakness of the 
Sung in South China, The Quang Nguyen district, rich in 
precious minerals, was claimed by both parties: but the 
Ly kings, as we have seen above, had practically incor- 
porated the region into the Kingdom through a clever 
policy of alliances. 

‘At the Court of China, there still was a faction who 
advocated the reconquest of Dai Viet. In 1069, in an at- 
tempt to find a remedy to a serious economic and social 
crisis, the Sung emperor gave full powers to a bold 
reformer named Wang Ngan-che. As the results of the 
reforms proved disappointing, Wang Ngan-che, to save 
the Sung’s prestige and seize Dai Viet’s wealth, decided 
to sent a great expedition against the Ly. In 1074, the 
provinces of South China received the order to strengthen 
their armies, arm combat junks, and stop trading with 
Dai Viet. 

At the Ly court, the reigning king being only ten years 
old, all powers were concentrated into the hands of 
Generalissimo LY THUONG KIET, who decided to take 
the offensive to forestall the Sung, 

Two army corps totalling 100,000 men were sent to 
China in 1075, one by land under the command of TONG 
DAN, a Nung chief, the other by sea, under the command 
of Ly Thuong Kiet himself. The latter cleverly exploited 
the Chinese population’s discontent with Wang Ngan- 
che’s reforms, and appeared as the liberator of the peo- 
ples of South China. Placards were posted up to denounce 
the reformer and proclaim that Ly Thuong Kiet’s only 
desire was to ensure the welfare of the people, The Ly 
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troops were enthusiastically welcomed by the population 
and easily occupied many localities. The Generalissimo 
invested the Yungchow stronghold which fell, after 43 
days of siege, on March 1st, 1076. The citadel was razed to 
the ground; other strongholds suffered the same fate. 

The Sung prepared for a counter-offensive by forming 
a coalition with Champa and the Khmer kingdom. In April 
1076, having attained his aim which was to destroy the 
Chinese staging bases, Ly Thuong Kiet withdrew his 
troops from Chinese territory. Early in 1077, the Sung 
troops, having forced their way through the frontier 
passes, faced the Ly army across the Nhu Nguyet river 
(now the Cau river). Fierce fighting ensued and the Sung 
army was unable to cross the river. It was in the course 
of this battle that Ly Thuong Kiet composed a poem and 
had it recited during the night, making his men believe 
that the river god was speaking : 

Over the southern mountains and rivers, the Emperor 
of the South shall reign, 

This was written down in the Book of Heaven. 

How dare those barbarians invade our soil ? 

They will surely meet with defeat, 

Its morale higher than ever, the Ly army repelled the 
attackers, who were also decimated by diseases, Ly 
Thuong Kiet then made a peace proposal, which included 
the cession of five frontier districts (now Cao Bang and 
Lang Son provinces). The Sung accepted. It was in 1077. 
Two years later, through negotiations, the Ly recovered 
the ceded territory. 

Ly Thuong Kiet was the architect of viciory. An out- 
standing strategist, he was also a great politician who 
knew how to win the hearts of the populations and inspire 
his troops with enthusiasm, The solidity of the regime 
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established by ihe Ly was confirmed by this brilliant vic- 
tory over the Chinese imperial armies. The Tran further 
strengthened the country's armed forces, which enabled 


them, two centuries later, to repel the Mongol invasion, 


The Glorious Resistance 


against the Mongols 
In the beginning of the Lth 


century, Gengis Khan, having unified Mongolia, started a 
war of conquest against China. In 1253, Kubilai conquered 
the Nam Chieu kingdom (now Yunnan province), thus 
reaching the Vietnamese frontier, The Mongols demanded 
passage through Dai Viet in order to attack the Sung from 
the South (1257), but the Tran refused to comply. A 
Mongol army invaded Dai Viet, smashed the defences, 
and seized the capital Thang Long which was put to fire 
and sword. The Tran king left the capital, whieh was also 
abandoned by the population. The Mongol army could get 
no food supply and fared badly in the tropical climate. A 
Vietnamese counter-offensive drove it out of the capital, 
In his retreat the enemy was attacked by Incal partisans 
belonging to an ethnic minority group in the Phu Tho 
region. 

That was the first Mongol defeat. 

‘When they had become the masters of Chins, the Mon- 
gols grew more and more exacting towards Dai Viet. Des» 
pite concessions by the Tran, the Mongol Court remained 
intransigent, dreaming of conquering hoth Dai Viet and 
Champa, Relations between the two countries remained 
tense, and the Mongol envoys behaved arrogantly at the 
Tran Court. But the Tran were not inactive, and seriously 
prepared for the defence of the country. 

In 1281 TRAN DI AJ, a member of the royal family, 
was sent as an envoy to China, The Mongols persuaded him 
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to accept investiture as King of Dai Viet. He returned 
to the country with an escort of one thousand soldiers to 
ascend the throne, but the Mongol escart was beaten and 
he was captured. 

In the meantime, the Mongols had completed prepa- 
rations for an expedition by sea against Champa. By the 
close of 1282, a Mongol general, Toa Do (Gogetu) landed 
in Champa and seized its capital in 1283. But the Cham 
resistance decimated the Mongol armies. In 1284, Toa Do 
began withdrawing his troops, regrouping them in the 
northern part of Champa, near the Vietnamese frontier, 
awaiting further developments. 

For Kubilai had been preparing for a powerful expe- 
dition against Dai Viet and Champa, under the command 
of his son Thoat Hoan (Toghan): 500,000 cavalrymen and 
infantrymen were to rush southward to push the fron- 
tiers of the Mongol empire to the southernmost part of the 
Indochinese peninsula. 

King Tran Nhan Ton was aware of the enemy’s design. 
As early as 1282 he had assembled and consulted all princ~ 
es and high dignitaries on actions to be taken: the unani~ 
mous answer was to fight. Prince QUOC TOAN, who was 
only sixteen, recruited a guard of a thousand men to go to 
the front, At the close of 1283, all princes and great digni- 
taries were ordered to put their troops under the supreme 
command of TRAN HUNG DAO. A congress of village 
elders from all over the country was convened, and the 
‘following question put to them: “Should we capitulate or 
fight?” A great cry rose from the assembly: “Fight!” 

The Mongols demanded that their troops be allowed to 
pass through Dai Viet territory for the invasion of Cham- 
pa. At the close of 1284, they crossed the frontier. The 
Vietnamese forces, totalling a mere 200,000 men, could 
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not withstand the first impact. Tran Hung Dao ordered 
the evacuation of the capital and was asked by the king: 
“The enemy is so strong that a protracted war might bring 
terrible destructions upon the people. Wouldn't it be 
better to lay down our arms to save the population 7” The 
Generalissimo answered: “I perfectly understand Your 
Majesty's humane feelings, but what would become of our 
ancestors’ land, of our forefathers’ temples ? If you want 
to surrender, please have my head cut off first.” The king 
was reassured. Hung Dao wrote a handbook on military 
art for his officers’ use and issued a famous appeal which 
so inflamed his men that they all tattooed on their arms: 
“Death to the Mongols!" In the villages placards were 
posted up which enjoined the population to resist the 
invader by every possible means and, in ease of necessity, 
to take refuge in the forests and mountains and continue 
the struggle. 

In early 1285, the Mongois captured several positions, 
crossed the Red River and entered Thang Long. The capi- 
tal was ransacked, its inhabitants massacred. General 
TRAN BINH TRONG was made prisoner. As the enemy 
tried to win him over he said: “I would rather. pea ghost 
in the South © than a prince in the North t anil was 
executed, The Mongol general Toa Do left Champa to 
effect a junction with the army ied by his colleague O Ma 
Nhi (Omar). A Vietnamese army. under the command of 
Tran Quang Khai’was beaten off when it tried to block his 
way in Nghe An. province. The Mongol fleet was cruising 
on the Red River; Many princes and nobles, among them 
LE TAC and TRAN ‘AC, betrayed their country. The 
Tran ‘Court kag: r, tikë PEER in Thanh Hoa province, 


The Mongols were masters of the greater part of the Red 
River delta and of Thanh Hoa and Nghe An provinces, 
that is the major part of the country. 

However, in the process the Mongols were forced to 
scatter their forces into a multitude of vulnerable posts 
and patrols whose task was to keep open their communi- 
cations. In the first months of 1285, in the Midlands, local 
chiefs inflicted losses on the Mongols while in the delta 
the population, creating a vacuum before the enemy, 
denied them all sources of supply and put them in a most 
difficult position. The determination of the Tran command 
could thus be brought into full play. 

From Nghe An province, Toa Do’s troops, harassed by 
guerrillas, tried to move up the Red River and join the 
Mongol army stationed farther north, The Tran sent 
50,000 men to meet them, and the Mongols suffered a se~ 
vere defeat at Ham Tu (Hung Yen province). Fired by this 
victory, Tran Hung Dao’s troops dashed towards the capi- 
tal. CHUONG DUONG, an outpost 20km south of Thang 
Long, was taken. And while the Tran king with his troops 
left their Thanh Hoa refuge to advance towards the capital, 
the population rose up, harassing the rear of the Mongol 
armies. Enemy troops evacuated Thang Long and with- 
drew north of the Red River. The bulk of the Vietnamese 
forces was hurled against Toa Do's army, which was 
crushed at Tay Ket in July 1285; the Mongol general 
was killed, 50,000 of his men captured. 

Alter posting troops along the road of the enemy’s 
retreat towards China, Hung Dao staged a frontal attack 
against the Mongol army. As the latter recoiled, it fell 
inte murderous ambushes, Thout Hoan, the Mongol com- 
mander-in-chief, escaped by hiding in a brouze cask. By 
August 1245, the whale country had been berated, and 
the Mongol army of half a million men beaten. 


Kubilai was forced to give up a planned invasion of 
Japan to make preparations ‘for a revenge expedition 
against Dai Viet. As the Tran princes sought to recruit, 
new troops, Generalissimo Tran Hung Dao told them: 
“The strength of an army lies in its quality, not numbers,” 
And to the anious king he said: “Our troops are now 
better trained, while the enemy, having suffered defeat, 
has lost his morale, Victory will be easier.” 

In late 1287, Thoat Hoan again crossed the frontier with 
300,000 men while a Mongol tect of 500 vessels was head- 
ing for the Vietnamese coast. The Tran king again left 
the capital. The Mongol general O Ma Nhi sent him this 
warning: “Even if you fled to the skies I would go after 
you. I would pursue you to the bottom of the seas, te the 
heart of the forests, if necessary ! The Mongols sought to 
occupy more and more territory, only to find a vacuum 
around them. The Yuan (name of the Mongol dynasty) 
annals related: “The Giao Chi (Dai Viet) population hid 
their rice and fled.” The invading army ran shert:dfBup- 
ply. Thoat Hoan ordered the capital set fire, then with- 
drew north of the Red River; during that time his troops 
were constantly harassed by the Tran army and the 
population. 

At Van Don on the coast (near present-day Hong Gai), 
General TRAN KHANH DU kept a tight watch on Mongol 
supply convoys. He caught the enemy fleet by surprise, 
destroyed it and seized the food cargoes. The enemy was 
greatly demoralized ori hearing the news. The Mongols 
Pillaged the population, who resisted heroically. Thoat 
Hoan was told by his generals ; “We have no more citadels 
left, no more. food; the strategic passes have been lost, 
and summer will soon come with its train of diseases, 
We'd better withdraw.” The Mongol retreat was effected 


by land through Lang Son and by sea, with a fleet sailing 
down the Bach Dang river. 

Tran Hung Dao used Ngo Quyen’s old stratagem: iron- 
tipped stakes were planted at the mouth of the river. Then 
General PHAM NGU LAO was sent to Lang Son to occupy 
the mountain passes. Tran Hung Dao himself took the bulk 
of the troops across the Hoa river (Kien An province) and 
launched a big offensive. When crossing the river, Hung 
Dao made this public oath: “If the Mongols are not 
defeated, we will not recross this river.” 

At high tide, the Mongo! fleet sailing down the Bach 
Dang was engaged by a small Vietnamese fleet which scon 
retreated. O Ma Nhi’s forces were pursuing it when Tran 
Hung Dao’s army turned up. The Mongol fieet beat a hasty 
retreat, but by this time the tide was ebbing and the Mon- 
gol junks broke up on the iron-tipped stakes. O Ma Nhi 
was made prisoner, 100 of his junks were destroyed, 
another 400 captured (April 3, 1288). 

Thoat Hoan was terrified on learning ithe news, and 
hurriedly withdrew. His troops were decimated during 
their retreat, That was the third Mongol defeat. In late 
1288 the Tran king wisely sent a mission to China to nego- 
tiate, offering a tribute to the Mongol Court. In 1289, he 
returned to the Mongols the captured generals and officers, 
The Chinese Court wanted more than this formal recogni- 
tian of suzerainty but its demands were not accepted. In 
1293, the Mongols began organizing another expedition but 
Kubilai died in 1294 and his son Timour discarded the 
project. The new ruler established friendly relations with 
Dai Viet, which continued to pay yearly tribute to the 
Mongol Court. 

The principal cause of the victory over the Mongols 
was the strength of the socio-economic regime established 
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under the Ly and the Tran, and the correct military line 
followed by the Tran command. The movarchy and the 
nobles had developed agriculture and instituted the 
peasant-soldier regime ; and so when war came, the whole 
nation united around its chiefs, each man becoming a com- 
batant, The chiefs of ethnic minorities in the mountainous 
regions also contributed to victory. National unity became 
a reality. National consciousness, moulded in the course 
of many centuries of struggle against foreign aggre: 
and consolidated hy the establishment of a stable central- 
ized power, had been considerably strengthened. Generale 
issimo Tran Hung Dao never failed. to seek the support 
of the population in his fight against an enemy superior in 
number and armament, and used appropriate strategy and 
tactics. He readily left the towns, and even the capital, 
in case of necessity, avoided combat when the enemy was 
too strong, resorted to harassment by guerrillas, resolutely 
took. the offensive whenever circumstances were favoura- 
ble. The fierce determination of the command galvanized 
the men. poe 
Shortly before Tran Hung Dao died in 1300, King Tran 
Anh Ton, coming to visit the Generalissimo, asked him: 
“What should we do, in case of a new invasion from the 
North’? Hung Dao. replied: “The enemy relies on numbers, 
To oppose the long with the short-—~there lies our skill. 
If the enemy makes a violent rush, like fire and tempest, 
it is easy to defeat him. But if-he shows patience, like the 
silkworm nibbling at the mulberry leaf, if he proceeds 
without haste, refrains from pillaging the population, and 
does not seek a quick victory, then we must choose the 
best. generals and elaborate adequate tactics, as in a chess 
bame The army- must be united and of one mind, like 
father and-son. It is essential to treat the people with 
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humanity, so as to strike deep roots and ensure a lasting 
base.” Ever since, the memory of Tran Hung Dao is 
honoured at the Kiep Bac temple. 


Cultural Development 
under the LY and the TRAN 


The consolidation of national independence, economic 
development, and the constitution of a stable centralized 
power under the Tran and Ly dynasties brought about 
the development of national culture, which was original 
though strongly influenced by Chinese civilization. Public 
and spiritual life was inspired by two great doctrines: 
Buddhism and Confucianism, Amalgamating with national 
traditions, these doctrines constituted a fund of ideas and 
creeds common to literature and art. 


‘The Predominance of Buddhism 


Buddhism was at its apo- 
gee under the Ly, whose accession to the throne had been 
favoured by the Buddhist clergy. The latter received in 
return the highest privileges. The kings themselves were 
interested in the study of doctrines and often took bonzes 
as advisers. The pagodas owned great domains cultivated 
by seris and the bonzes were exempted from taxes and 
military service. Kings and princes had large numbers of 
pagodas built and bells cast, and promoted the diffusion 
of sacred books. In 1018 King That To sent a mission to 
China to collect texts of the Tam Tang; in 1068, King Thai 
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ton patronized the creation of the Thao Duong sect, 
nd several kings became patriarchs of Buddhist sects. 
°rinces and nobles followed their example. Beautiful 
yagodas were built under the Ly, some of which have 
yeen preserved to this day: Quan Thanh (Great Buddha) 
n Hanoi, built in 1102; Dien Huu (1049); Bao Thien 
1056) ; Keo, in Thai Binh province. The favourite Y Lan, 
iaving ordered the assassination of one of her rivals, 
ipent the rest of her life building one hundred pagodas to 
redeem herself, 

Vietnamese Buddhist sects and schools were founded. 
After the victory over the Mongols, King TRAN NHAN 
TON gave up his throne in 1293, retired into a monastery 
and, togetherd with two other bonzes, founded the "Truc 
Lam” (Bamboo Forest) sect. A doctrinal work of the 
Tran period, the “Khoa Hu Luc”, has been preserved, 
of which the following lines may give an idea: 

Nothing is born, 

Nothing dies. 

When this has been understood, 
Buddha appears, 

The round of avatars ends, 

King TRAN THAI TON, who reigned from 1225 to 
1258, in the foreword to a doctrinal work related how he 
had sought a monastic life : 

Ever since the King, my father, handed over the 
Kingdom to me, then only a child, I have never been 
free from care. I told muself: “My parents are no 
longer there to give me advice, it will be very diffi- 
cult for me to win the people’s confidence. What 
should I do?" After deep thinking, I came to the 
conclusion that to retire info the mountains, to seek 
Buddha's teachings in order to know the reasons of 
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life and death and to pay homage to my parents 
would be the best of ways. I decided to leave, On 
the ard day, 4th month of the 5th year of the Thien 
Ung reign, I dressed like a commoner and left the 
palace, To the guards Į said: “I want to mix with 
the people, learn about their hardships, and know 
their thought.” Seven or cight men followed me; 
when the hoi hour had passed. T crossed the river 
then told the truth to the guards, who burst into 
tears. The next day, while passing the Pha Lai ferry, 
Thid my face in order not to be recognized, We spent 
the night at the Gia Chanh pagoda. The next day, 
we went straight to the top of the mountain where 
the Great Master True Lam resided. Overjoyed, the 
Great Master grectect me with the words: 

“The old bonze that I am, who has retired into 
the midst of the forest, whose body is nothing but 
skin and bone, who lives on wild herbs and berries, 
drinks from the stream and wanders among the 
trees, has a heart which is as light as the clouds and 
unburdened like the wind. Your Majesty has left his 
sumptuous palace to come to this remote place. May 
I ask you what imperious necessity has prompted 
you to make this journey ?” With tears in my eves, 
T told him : 

“I am- very young, my parents are no longer in 
this world and here I am, alone, reigning over the 
people withott any support. I think that thrones 
have always been fragile and so I have corne to these 
mountains with the only desire of becoming a bud~ 
dha.” The Great Master replied : “No, Buddha is not 
to be found in these mountains, he is in our hearts. 
When the heart is at peace and lucid Buddha is 


there. If Your Majesty has an enlightened heart, you 
immediately become Buddha, why then seek 
elsewhere ?” 
(The Court came to beseech the 
King to return and the prime 
minister threatened to commit 
suicide if the King refused.) 


The Great Master took my hand and said: “Since 
you.are King, the will of the Kingdom must also be 
your will, the heart of the Kingdom must also be 
your heart. The whole Kingdom is now asking you 
to return, how can you refuse? There is however 
one important thing you should not forget when you 
are back in your palace: to study the sacred books.” 
I returned to the palace, and against my will, 
remained on the throne for some decades, In my lei- 
sure time I would assemble eminent old men for the 
study of the Thien doctrine (Dhyana) and of the 
sacred books, none of which was omitted. When 
studying the Diamond sutra, I often stopped at the 
sentence: “Never let your heart cling to any fixed 
thing.” I would then close the book, and remain a 
long time in meditation. Enlightenment came to me 
and I composed this initiation to the Thien... 


It would be naive to think that in that period Buddhism 
contented itself with these purely spiritual exercices. It 
was the state religion with its pomp and activity; it pro- 
vided the people with extra~terrestrial consolation, the 
ruling class with supernatural prestige, and some minds 
with means of escape ; it was tinged with superstitions in 
many of its manifestations and with Taoism in its doc- 
trine. Anyway, it left a lasting imprint on the Vietnamese 
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soul. However, as the monarchie order was gradually con- 
solidated, the social hierarchy became increasingly com~ 
plicated, and the royal administration extended its power 
to the detriment of the aristocracy. Buddhism no longer 
sufficed. 


‘The Progress 
of Confucianism 

In a society whose mem- 
bers had to unite closely in face of great natural calami- 
ties and the permanent danger of foreign invasion, and 
were placed under the absolute power of a monarch 
governing through a complex mandarin bureaucracy, a 
doctrine was needed to direct the mind of each individual 
towards his social obligations, obedience and loyalty to 
the monarch, and unconditional respect for social hier- 
archy. The Chinese imperial dynasties had, since the Han, 
made Confucianism the State doctrine; the Vietnamese 
monarchy was to adopt it gradually. 

In 1070, Ly Thanh’ Ton had the Temple of Literature 
built, a school dedicated to Confucianism and his disciples, 
where the sons of high dignitaries received moral educa- 
tion and training.in administration. In 1075, the first man- 
darin competitions took place, through which Confucian 
scholars could acceed to public office ; but they were open 
only to the sons of aristocratic families. In 1086, competi- 
tions were held to recruit members of the “Academy,” 
whose task was to keep archives and write royal edicts. 
In. 1089: the mandarin. hierarchy was strictly organized. 

i The appearance of Confucianism on the scene was the 
eonsegtience of a double phenomenon: on the one hand 
“thes necessity to create a mandarin bureaucracy, on the 


other hand the increasing access of educated commoners 
to public office. At first, these men were given only 
subordinate positions, the higher offices being reserved 
for members of the royal family and of the aristocracy. 

Confucian culture grew in importance under the Tran; 
the competitions were better codified and held more 
regularly. The title of “doctor” was bestowed, enhancing 
the prestige of Confucian studies. Institutes were created 
in the capital for the study of Confucian literature ; sub- 
jects for the compositions comprised in particular the 
composition of poems, royal ordinances and proclama- 
tions, and essays on classical literature. Besides the public 
schools appeared private schools under ‘the direction of 
famous personalities, the most prominent of whom was 
CHU VAN AN. In the cultural field, Buddhist bonzes 
were increasingly eclipsed by Confucian scholars; in 1243, 
the title of doctor was awarded to LE VAN HUU, who 
was to become Viet Nam’s first great historian. 

The Confucian scholars more and more vigorously claim- 
ed positions in public life, in place of nobles of military 
origin, often uneducated, and Buddhist bonzes. In the 
13th century, the ideological struggle between Buddhism 
and Confucianism became increasingly acute, a struggle 
which reflected the antagonism opposing the nobles, 
owners of great domains, to the fast-growing class of 
peasant-owners of popular origin. Besides, the great 
domains were shaken by revolts of serfs and domestic 
slaves at the close of the 13th century. Thus a dividing 
line was drawn between the aristocracy and the Buddhist 
clergy on one side, and on the other the class of peasant- 
owners allied with the serfs and slaves, having the Con- 
fucian scholars as their spokesmen in the ideological field, 
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In face of Buddhism which alfirmed the vanity, 
even the unreality of this world, preached renuncia- 
tion, and directed men's minds towards supraterres- 
trial hopes, Confucianism taught that man is en- 
tially a social being bound by social obligations, To 
serve one's king, honour one’s parents, remain loyal 
to one’s spouse until death, manage one’s family 
affairs, participate in the administration of one’s 
country, contribute io safeguarding the peace of the 
world, such were the duties prescribed by Confu- 
cianism to all, To educate oneself, to improve oneself 
so as to be able to assume all those tasks, ~=- this 
should be the fundamental preoccupation of all men, 
from the Emperor, Son of Heaven, down to the 
humblest commoner. | 


The scholars directed their attacks not only against 
Buddhist beliefs, but also against the place granted them 
by the State and society. The historian Le Van Huu 
wrote : 

The first Ly king, hardly two years after his 
accession to the throne, at a time when the ancestral 
temples of the dynasty had not yet been consvlidat~ 
ed, had already had eight pagodas built in the Thien 
Due district, and many others restored in different 
provinces; he kept more than one thousand bonzes 
in the capital; much wealth and labour had thus 
been wasted ! Those riches had not fallen from the 
sky, that labour had not been supplied by the gods ; 
ta do such. things was to suck the blood and sweat 
of the people ! 


ue Nebyen Khac Vien, "Marxism and Confucianism fa Vietoam” in 
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The scholar Le Quat lamented : 

To implore Buddha's benediction, te dread his ma- 
lediction — how had such beliefs become so deeply 
rooted in the hearts of men? Princes of the blood 
and common people alike squandered their posses~ 
sions for the cult of Buddha, quite happy to give 
them away to pagodas, as if they had been given a 
guarantee for life in the other world. Wherever 
there was a house, one was sure to find a pagoda 
next to it; a crumbling pagoda was soon replaced 
by a new one; bells, pagodas, drums, towers, half 
of the population were engaged in making these 
things. 7 

Truong Han Sieu also made a direct attack on the 
yonzes : 

Scoundrels who had lost all notion of Buddhist 
asceticism only thought of taking possession of 
beautiful monasteries and gardens, building for 
themselves luxurious residences, and surrounding 
themselves with a host of servants... People became 
monks by the thousands, so as to get ‘food without 
having to plough and clothes without having to 
weave, They deceived the people, undermined moral- 
ity, squandered riches, were found everywhere, 
followed by numerous believers; very few of them 
were not real bandits. 

But several centuries were to pass before Buddhism 
was eliminated from the scene, at least from public office, 
and Confucianism could stand alone. Competitions on the 
three doctrines (Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism) still 
took place under the Tran kings. No war of religion ever 
broke out in Viet Nam. By the 14th century, however, 
Confucianism had risen to pre-eminence, 
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The Birth of a 
National Literature 


With the recovery of inde- 
pendence, a national literature took shape and gradually 
developed. Popular and oral literature in the national 
language became ever richer, but it was difficult to date 
most of the works, songs, stories, and tales handed down 
from generation to generation. In the 10th century there 
appeared a scholarly literature in classical Chinese, the 
common cultural language in the Far Bast, using Chinese 
ideograms. But more and more the necessity was felt to 
develop a script for the Vietnamese Janguage; the n ôm 
script, derived from the Chinese, was created. The exact 
date of its creation was not known, but the first works in 
nôm appeared in the 14th century. 

The first works in classical Chinese were mostly Bud- 
dhist texts expounding the doctrine, or expressing the 
bonzes, reactions to some events. Let us cite for example 
a poem by the bonze VAN HANH, who died in 1018. 

Man is a shadow, gone as soon as born, 

The trees, so green in spring, are bare in autumn, 

Greatness and decline, why should we care? 

The destiny of men and empires is like a dew-drop 
on a grass leaf. 

Bonze VIEN CHIEU (998-1090) was also a poet; let us 
cite a couple of his verses: 

Escorted by the wind, the sound of the hern slips 
through the bamboos, 

With the moon riding behind, the shadows of mown- 
tains climb the ramparta. 

With the consolidation of the kingdom, Buddhist inspi- 
ration on the evanescence of things gave way to the con- 
templation of nature; then with the struggle for national 
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lependence, patriotism prevailed in the writings. The 
ne men who in peace time sang the beauty of the land 
ok their pens at critical moments to exalt the national 
muggie. 
King Tran Nhan Ton, who victoriously fought against 
e Mongols, left this twilight landscape : 
Villages grow dim in the mist, 
They now vanish, now re-appear in the sunset. 
Buffalo-herds blowing their horns take their cattle 
home, 
A flock of white egrets swoop down on the fields. 


His General Tran Hung Dao, when the country was: 
ivaded by the Mongols, wrote a proclamation to the 
rmy which is one of the most beautiful jewels of our 
ational literature : 

(~) I can neither eat nor sleep, my heart aches, and 
tears flow from my eyes; I am enraged at being 
unable yet to tear the enemy to pieces, pluck out his 
liver, taste his blood (...) But you are neither disturb- 
ed nor ashamed by the humiliation suffered by your 
King and your fatherland. You who are officers and 
generals of our royal army, how could you serve the 
enemy without feeling hatred ? How could you listen 
to the music greeting enemy envoys without choking 
with anger? You spend your time watching cock 
fights, gambling, tending your gardens, looking after 
your wives and children. You are busy making mon~ 
ey and forget about State affairs. The pleasures of 
hunting prevail in your minds over your military 
preoccupations, You are absorbed in wine and song. 
If the country were invaded by the Mongols, your 
cocks’ spurs would not be able to pierce their amour, 
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your gambling tricks could not replace military strat 

egy. You may possess immense gardens and fields 

but even a thousand taels of gold could not redeen 

your lives. Your wives and children would only en- 

cumber you; all the gold in the world could not buy 

the enemy's head, your hunting dogs could not drive 

him away, your wine could net intoxicate him to 

death, sweet songs could not seduce him. Then both 

you and I would be in the enemy’s clutches, Not only 

could I no longer enjoy my appanages, but you too 

would lose all your privileges; not only would my 

family be broken up, woe would also befall your 

wives and children ; both royal ancestral temples and 

your own ancestors’ graves would be trampled upon ; 

dishonour would stain both my name and yours, not 

only during our lifetime, but for centuries to come. 
Would you then persist in pleasure-seeking ? 

Among the authors who left literary works, let us cite 

MAC DINH CHI (who died in 1348), TRUONG HAN SIEU 

(who died in 1354), CHU VAN AN (who died in 1970), 

NGUYEN TRUNG NGAN (1289-1370), PHAM SU MANH 

who in 1345 led a mission to China, and LE QUAT. Truong 

Han Sieu glorified the two victories won in 939 and 1288 

on the Bach Dang river, in a famous poem ending with 

these verses: 

The enemy has fled, peace is restored for centuries to 

come, 

Terrain played na role, noble virtues were decisive, 

Of this period two works of religious tendency remain : 

“Viet Dien U Linh,” a collection of texts on genli, divini- 

ties, and divinized famous men, which was attributed to 

LY TE XUYEN, and “Thien Uyen Tap Anh,” a collection 

of texts and biographies of bonzes up to the Tran dynasty. 
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Literature in nôm appeared in the 14th century with 
NGUYEN THUYEN and NGUYEN SI CO whose works, 
though mentioned in the annals, have not come down to 
us. Tradition has it that when King Tran Nhan Ton mar- 
ried princess Huyen Tran to the King of Champa in ex- 
change for the O and Ly districts, his act was severely 
criticized in satirical poems in ném. The appearance of 
poems in nôm was an important landmark in the devel- 
cpment of national literature. By the end of the 13th 
century, HO QUY LY had translated the “Kinh Thi” 
(Book of Poems), a classical Confucian work, into n ôm, 


The Ly-Tvan period also saw the appearance of the 
first historical works. Under the Ly, DO THIEN compiled 
a history of the country; his book, now lost, was men- 
tioned in “Viet Dien U Linh” and “Linh Nam Chich Quai.” 
An annals department was created under the Tran. TRAN 
TAN wrote “Viet Chi,” a monograph, to which the greati 
historian LE VAN HUU often referred when he compiled in 
1272 “Dai Viet Su Ky” (History of Dai Viet) in 30 chapters, 
extending from Trieu Da to the end of the Ly dynasty. Le 
Van Huu’s work was also lost, but it extensively inspired 
the complete history of Dai Viet written later by NGO SI 
LIEN. At the close of the Tran dynasty “Dai Viet Su 
Luoc” (Short History of Dai Viet) was written by an ano- 
nymous author. This book was to be reprinted in China 
in the 18th century. It is reported in. the annals that HO 
TON THOC wrote two historical chronicles, “Viet Su, 
Cuong Muc” and “Nam Viet The Chi.” Both these works 
were lost. Under the Tran, chronicles were also written. 
which related military exploits in the wars against the 
Mongols and the Kingdom of Ai Lao, Le Tac, who had 
taken refuge in China, wrote “An Nam Chi Luoc” in the 
beginning of the 14th century. 
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The Arts under the 
Ly and the Tran 


Independence and stability 
led to the development of a national art, marked witt 
Chinese, and to a lesser degree, Cham influence. Under the 
Ly, Cham influence was felt particularly in music. Accord: 
ing to “An Nam Chi Luoc,” in Tran times “people player 
on a small cylindrical drum introduced from Champa 
which had a clear and pure sound. This drum was uset 
in the great music played only for the king; even prince: 
and dignitaries were not allowed to play great music, ex- 
cept for ceremonies. Guitars— cam, tranh, ti ba- 
with seven or two strings, and flutes of various kinds coulc 
be used by all, nobles or commoners. Countless pieces wert 
played.” 

The cheo popular theatre, which had first appeared it 
the 10th century, continued to develop. A prisoner cap 
tured during the Mongol invasion, named Ly Nguyen Cat 
introduced the tuong theatre (Peking opera) at the clos 
of the 13th century. 

It is in the fields of architecture and ceramics that thi 
Ly period excelled. With the spread of Buddhism, many 
pagodas were built. Some among the most famous one: 
have been preserved to this day. Unfortunately however 
ravages by war and.the climate have destroyed the majo: 
part of the art works of this period. What remains cat 
only give us an idea of what was built those days. Som 
works of the Ly period have been erroneously classifiac 
by French historians under a previous period, that of Da 
La (9th century). 

On the stele of Linh Xung, erected in 1126, an inscrip 
tion says that “wherever there was beautifu 
scenery a pagodawas built.” One of the essentia 
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characteristics of these pagodas is to be in harmony with 
the surrounding landscapes, the buildings nestling amidst 
the trees, and the gardens and ponds being an integral 
part of the construction; most often, the landscape was 
framed by a hill or a winding stream, and the slow ring- 
ing of bells in the calm morning or evening seemed part 
of nature. ! 

Some pagodas must be of important sizes, since they 
could accommodate thousands of pilgrims coming for 
great celebrations. The Dien Huu pagoda, commonly 
known as the One-Pillar pagoda built in 1049, was a grace- 
ful pavilion built on a stone pillar standing amidst a 
pond, the whole thing looking like a blooming lotus flower. 

The lotus flower motif often appears in construction. 
This flower sympolizes beauty and purity, for “though 
springing from mud it is free from the stench of mud.” 
Stone pillars, some of important sizes, often rest on “lotus 
flowers” ; vestiges of a pillar of the Giam pagoda built in 
1086 show a base of 4.5m in diameter and a shaft of more’ 
than 3.5m in circumference. At the foot of some of these 
pillars are carved stones representing waves, and the col- 
umns seem to emerge froma raging sea. A couple of drag- 
ons climb the shaft, describing graceful but vigorous 
spirals. > 

The pagodas have curved roofs and often comprise a 
tower (stupa), which may have as many as twelve storeys. 
These pagodas are noted for their architecture and their 
statues and sculptures. 

At the Phat Tich pagoda, the pillar bases bear stone 
sculptures representing the bo tree (of Buddhist enlight- 


L This is in striking contrast with the Catholic churches, which make 
a discordant note amidst Vietnamese villages, seeking to dominate nature. 
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enment) in the centre with two worshippers presenting 
offerings and behind them, four musicians dancing and 
playing on various instruments. The ground is littered with 
flowers. The atmosphere is gay, the gestures graceful: we 
are far from Buddhist meditations on the unreality of this 
world. 

Vestiges found in the northwest suburb of Hanoi, where 
stood the palace of the Ly, show a great variety of sculp- 
tures, statues and decorative motifs on ceramics, A fre~ 
quent motif is the crocodile, with a raised head, protrud- 
ing eyes looking right and left, palpitating nosirils; the 
body is lithe and the beast standing on its hind legs seems 
ready to jump. Stylized lions in ceramics have also been 
found. 

Recent diggings (1965) at the site of the Chuong Son 
pagoda, built in 1105, uncovered figures of fabulous birds 
with human bodies amidst other motifs: chrysanthemuns, 
phoenixes and mostly dragons —all frequently found in 
the works of that period. The dragon appears in almost 
all constructions, a fabulous animal whose image is deeply 
engraved in the national tradition. According to legend, 
the Vietnamese are descendants of the Dragon ; when mon- 
archy was established, it became the symbol of the king. 
The dragon made its appearance in China as early as the 
Han period, with a marked hieratiec character, each detail— 
paw, nail, scale, mane — being distinctly drawn against a. 
background of stylized clouds. The whole thing locked 
stiff, majestic, even awe-inspiring. The dragon in the 
works of the Ly period looks more natural, closer to the 
snake from which it springs, with a lithe undulating pos- 
ture, a pointed tail and without complicated details, Its 
paws evoke birds’ claws and its mane that of a horse, The 
head is small, with wide nostrils and on top an S-shaped. 
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ouble curve, a characteristic feature of the bronze drums 
E ihe Dong Son period. With the Tran, as the monarchy 
onsolidated its power, the dragon became stiffer and more 
ieratic-looking. Antagonism between two tendencies is 
learly seen: one,“natural” and popular, looked upon the 
ragon as a synthesis of some very old beliefs; the other, 
oyal, even imperial, considered it the majestic, awesome 
ymbol of the monarch, 

Statuary art also developed in two directions. On the 
ne hand, we have Buddhas sitting on lotus flowers, lost in 
ieditation, the folds of their gowns and the relaxed fea~ 
ures of their gentle faces giving an impression of peace 
nd silence. One could imagine behind their closed eyelids 
he inner light which enlightens them. On the other hand, 
here were statues of guardian genii, with the martial bear- 
ng of energetic military men, ready for action. 

While Buddhism was responsible for the building of 
ountless, pagodas, an item of Confucian art under the Ly 
vas the Temple of Literature, with porticoes and. 
emples arranged in a simple pattern amidst gardens. A 
dosk with lace-like timber-work and moon-shaped win- 
vows stands in the midst of the central alley, at the end 
£ which is the temple, a long building with phoenixes' 
nd dragons on its roofs. 

Ceramics developed vigorously under the Ly. Impor- 
‘ant production centres like Bat Trang and Thanh Hoa are 
still active nowadays. There is a great variety of products, 
articles for both daily use and decoration, pottery and 
rreclain with refined enamels. Among the most beautiful 
mamels are the opalescent-green and brown-grey ones 
with a mat lustre and various shades, The decoration is 
nost varied — flowers, dragons, lotus flowers, birds, and. 
when the surface allows it, frescoes and landseapes with 
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human figures. The drawings and bas-reliefs always have : 


a natural charaeter with graceful lines and a gay environ. 
ment: the movements of birds, elephants, dancers, harms 


onize with blooming corollas er contrast with warriors” 
contortions. Remarkable are the richly decorated porcelain ¢ 
towers. Ceramies were sent as far as China to be sold, | 


or presented to the Imperial Court. Under the Ly this art 
was brought to its apogee. 


The art of the Tran period continued that of the Ly; å 


palaces and royal mausoleums continued to be built, Let 
us mention in particular the Pho Minh tower, built in 


1305, fourteen stories high, the two lower ones built of 3 


stone and the rest of brick. The base had the shape of a 
gigantic lotus flower emerging from the water. The Binh 
Son tower, preserved to this day, is slightly leaning. Thera 
remain twelve stories, totalling 15 metres in height. The 
whole construction is of terra-cotta, and the surfaces are 
richly decorated with lotus and other flowers, dragons, 
lions, b o tree leaves, The dragons had lost their “natural” 
look and the S-shaped ornaments on their heads. Of the 
Tran period, there remain remarkable wood sculptures. 
Wood sculpture had appeared at a much earlier period, 
but the works heavily suffered from the elimate and rav- 
ages by insects. Wood sculpture also used all the motifs 
and themes mentioned above. 

Among the great constructions of the Tran period, leti 
us mention the Tay Do citadel, which had been built by 
Ho Quy Ly in Thanh Hoa pravince in 1397 and had served 
as capital for a short time. Rectangular-shaped, $00m long 
and 700m wide, with six-metre-high ramparts, it was 
built of large stone blocks some of which were up to 6 
metres long, 1.7m wide and 1,2m high, weighing 18 tons. 
OF the ancient palaces, only a few vestiges are left- 
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some stone dragons decorating the flights of steps. The 
ogival porticoes were built of huge stone blocks. 

Architecture had thus reached a high level. Among the 
other techniques, let us mention the casting of cannon; 
Ho Nguyen Trung, taken prisoner by the Ming, was en- 
trustred by the Chinese emperor with making cannon for 
the Chinese army. Astronomy also developed to some ex- 
tent, It is reported in the annals that the mandarin Dang 
Lo in charge of the calendar service under the Tran 
invented an instrument for the observation of celestial 
phenomena. 

In the reign of Tran Due Ton (1341-1369) lived the 
famous physician Tue Tinh who made a special study of 
the healing properties of local plants and herbs ; in 1352, 
he was invited to China to attend the Chinese empress. He 
left several medical treatises, the most famous of which 
is “Nam Duoe Than Hieu” (About the Marvellous 
Effects of National Medicines). 
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II — A NEW STAGE OF 
FEUDAL MONARCHY 


The LE Dynasty 
(15th-16th Centuries) 


Towards the end of the 14th century, a great crisis 
shook the country. The Ming Court, then reigning over 
China, took advantage of it to invade Dai Viet and impose 
on it a direct rule which was to last twenty years (1407- 
1427). However, the invaders ran into stiff resistance right 
from the beginning, and national independence was even- 
tually wrested back in 1427 by LE LOI, the founder of the 
Le dynasty. 


The Ming Occupation 


As early as July 1407, the Ming emperor incorporated 
Dai Viet in the Chinese empire under the name of Giao 
Chi province, set up a central administration, and divided 
the country into phu and chau, trying to get down to 
village level by 1419. The high-ranking officials were 
Chinese; only subordinate posts were given to “natives.” 
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A general census listed 3,129,500 inhabitants and 2,087,500 
man (barbarians) from mountain-dwelling tribes, ie.,a 
total of more than 5.2 million. But many, doubtless, evaded 
the census. “Order” was maintained throughout the coun- 
try by big military garrisons, joined by a tight network 
of relays. All opposition was severely repressed. 

There was a very heavy system of taxation, which 
included land tax on ricefields and mulberry fields, and 
poll-tax. The occupier held the monopoly of salt trade. All 
able-bodied people, aged 16 to 60, were subjected to mili- 
tary service and multiple corvées: road-building, mining, 
pearl-oyster fishing, hunting, etc. In 1419, family records 
were made obligatory, for controlling the population. 

Thousands of skilled craftsmen and able intellectuals 
were taken to China, among them NGUYEN AN, who was 
to be the architect of the Imperial City in Peking. The 
Ming also took away personal property, animals (elephants, 
buffaloes, horses) and precious materiais. 

The people were forced to adopt the Chinese style of 
dress and Chinese ways and customs. Ming troops sought 
to destroy all vestiges of national culture; they burnt or 
took away books that were specifically national. 

This oppressive occupation soon triggered off fierce 
resistance. As early as the end of 1407, many uprisings 
took place. In particular, a descendant of the Tran dynasty 
proclaimed himself king in 1407 under the name of Gian 
Dinh and set up headquarters in Nghe An province. In late 
1408, his army marched on the capital, drawing to it en- 
thusiastie crowds, Gian Dinh defeated the Ming forces at 
Bo Co in Nam Dinh province, but the resistance was weak- 
ened by dissensions due to the murder by Gian Dinh of 
his able lieutenants DANG TAT and NGUYEN CANH 
CHAN, whose sons and partisans rallied around another 
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Tran prince, QUY KHOANG, in 1409. Starting from Ha 
Tinh, the movement spread to other provinces. 

Meanwhile, 47,000 reinforcement troops allowed the 
Ming general Truong Phu to launch a victorious offensive 
and roll the insurgents back to Nghe An. In 1410, hostili- 
ties between the Ming Court and the Mongols made it 
possible for Quy Khoang to re-occupy Thanh Hoa, but in 
1411, having defeated the Mongols, the Ming counter- 
attacked and in 1413 drove the insurgents into the south~ 
ern provinces. Early in 1411, the latter’s leaders were 
captured. The Tran princes and aristocrats had proved 
themselves to be incapable of giving effective leadership 
to the resistance, which was to be led to victory by a com. 
moner, LE LOI. 


The LAM SON Insurrection 
and the War of Independence 


Le Loi, a land-owner of Lam Son, Thanh Hoa province, 
` was born in 1385, Before starting the insurrection against 
the Ming, he had about 1,000 followers. On February 7, 
1418, in Lam Son, he proclaimed himself king under the 
name of BINH DINH VUONG, and began rallying to him- 
self anyone who opposed the Ming domination. NGUYEN 
TRAI, a renowned scholar, became his closest adviser on 
strategy and politics. The two men working together 
brought the insurréction to victory after long years of 
struggle. 

Le Loi at first launched guerilla operations in the 
mountain areas of Thanh Hoa. Although he inflicted losses 
on the Ming, he often found himself in critical, even des- 
perate, situations. However, his forces held out thanks 
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to the courage of the men, the resolve of the leaders, 
and the devotion of the cadres. Other popular uprisings 
in various provinces helped loosen the Ming's grip on Le 
Loi. In 1420 his troops were able to camp on the banks 
of the river Ma and threaten the capital of Thanh Hoa 
province. A Ming counter-attack, however, drove them 
back to the mountain region in 1423. But the Ming troops 
were also worn out, and their command agreed to a truce 
proposed by Le Loi, who adamantly resisted all attempts 
to buy him off through promises of riches and honours. 
In 1424, the Ming again attacked, but the insurgents had 
had time to strengthen their positions. 

On the advice of NGUYEN CHICH, Le Loi took his 
troops to Nghe An and turned it into a resistance base. 
The insurgents were enthusiastically welcomed by the 
local people. Enemy fortified positions fell one after anoth- 
er, and soon the whole province was in Le Lots hands. 
Next came Thanh Hoa, then provinces south of Nghe An. 
By the end of 1425 the whole southern part of the country 
had been liberated, with the exception of the Nghe An 
and Tay Do (Thanh Hoa) citadels, A vast rear base had 
thus been created for the war of national liberation. In 
1426, Le Loi was in a position to launch a counter- 
offensive, s 

The Ming sent from China 50,000 reinforcement troops 
under the command of VUONG THONG. Even before 
they arrived, Le Loi had started his offensive to wrest 
back the Red River delta. In September 1426, he despatch. 
ed three armies northward: one was to intercept Ming 
reinforcements coming from Yunnan, the second those 
coming through Lang Son, and the last was to march on 
the capital. Everywhere the people rallied round his 
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banner with enthusiasm, while panic-stricken Ming troops 
withdrew within their citadels and tried to hold out until 
reinforcements came. 

In November, Vuong Fhong’s troops joined the Ming 
troops who had shut themselves up behind the walls of 
the capital, bringing their strength to 100,000. They 
thought they were now in a position on counter-attack 
but suffered a crushing defeat at Tot Dong (west of the 
capital) and again had to withdraw within the citadel. The 
Vietnamese troops were masters of the ground. Le Loi 
left Thanh Hoa and concentrated his forces round the 
capital, Vuong Thong asked for a truce. In a letter to the 
Ming general, NGUYEN TRAI said that the Vietnamese 
command accepted the truce so that Vuong Thong could 
withdraw his troops from the country, thus “sparing 
our people the ravages of war and the Chi- 
nese troops the sufferings of battle.” 

But for Vuong Thong the truce was but a stratagem to 
gain time and obtain more’ reinforcements. While main- 
taining the siege and liquidating isolated outposts the 
Vietnamese command, on Nguyen Trai’s recommendation, 
conducted a persevering work of political persuasion 
directed at the Ming troops, driving home to them the 
inevitability of their defeat, the strength of the Viet- 
namese national movement and the weaknesses of the 
Ming empire. This seriously demoralized them. 

In October 1427, Ming reinforcements came in two 
columns: one, numbering 100,000 and led by Lieu Thang, 
through the Lang Son pass; the other, 50,000 strong and 
led by Moc Thanh, through the Red River valley. The 
Vietnamese command decided to destroy the more import- 
ant army.. Lieu Thang’s troops, too ‘cocksure of their 
strength, were ambushed and cut to pieces at the Chi 
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Lang pass. Their commander was killed, and several gener- 
als captured together with 30,000 men. The other Ming 
column was struck with panic on hearing of this disaster 
and fled in disorder, pursued by Le Loi’s troops. 

Aiter the destruction of those reinforcements, Vuong 
Thong, besieged in the capital, had to ask for peace. His 
request was granted by Le Loi, who gave the Ming troops 
the necessary food supplies and means of transport to go 
home : it was December 29, 1427. 

The war of independence conducted by Le Loi and 
Nguyen Trai had lasted ten years. With but scanty means 
at the start, the movement had expanded, gradually creat- 
ing powerful bases and forces, and eventually destroyed 
big enemy armies. The command had combined guerilla 
with mobile warfare ard attacks on fortified positions, 
political struggle with military actions, had shown mag- 
nanimity toward the enemy and avoided useless massa- 
cres. Le Loi, sprung from the land-owning class opposed 
to the latifundia~holding aristocracy, and Nguyen Trai, a 
Confucian scholar with an encyclopedic mind, had suc- 
ceeded”in bringing about national union and arousing 
patriotism, and had shown resolve and wisdom in eritical 
or decisive moments. The war was both national and 
popular in character and conducted with appropriate 
strategy and tactics. Never again did the Ming try to 
reconquer Dai Viet. 


The Great Epoch 
of the First LE Kings 

The. gloricus winning back of national independence 
and the great changes in the socio-economic structure, 
especially the disappearance of large aristocratic estates 
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to the advantage of private Jand-ownership, which result~ 
ed in the promotion of the land-owning class, gave strong 
bases to the new regime set up by Le Loi. The country 
made new progress and feudal monarchy was brought to 
a peak under King LE THANH TONG (1460-1497). 


The Land Regime 
and Economie Evolution 


After victory, Le Loi 
ordered the confiscation of all lands belonging to Ming 
functionaries, to traitors, and to Tran princes and dignita- 
ries who had died or gone away. State lands were partly 
exploited by the administration itself, partly distributed 
to dignitaries and mandarins. Differently from the Tran 
latifundia-owners, the recipient mandarins could only col- 
lect land rert, but not do as they pleased with the persons 
of the peasants, who were subjected to the direct author- 
ity of the State. Administrative centralization was thus 
promoted and the status of the peasants improved. 

Le Loi in 1429, then LE THANH TONG in 1477 reg- 
ulated and improved the distribution of communal rice- 
fields on the basis of the following principles : 

~~ All were entitled to distribution, according to their 
respective titles and ranks ; 

~~ Distribution was to take place every six years; 

— Rent was paid to the State and was generally lower 
than that demanded by the landlords. 

The distribution of communal lands had been practised 
since time immemorial, but it was the first time that the 
monarchie State intervened in communal affairs in such 
detailed fashion. The area of such lands being important, 
those regulations resulted in boosted production. 
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The Le kings paid great attention to the development 
of agricultural production. Lands ieft fallow during the 
years of war were guickly put under cultivation, while 
the State diligently set up State farms on uncultivated 
lands so as, in the words of King Le Thanh Tong, to “con~ 
centrate our forces on agriculture and increase our poten- 
tial” Individuals were also encouraged to break up virgin 
Jands. New lands were thus cleared, either in the high- 
lands or in silted-up coastal regions, Dykes were kept in 
good repair and, in case of emergency, students as well 
as armymen were mobilized to put them back in’ good 
shape. Soldiers and royal palace personnel were sent by 
turns to the fields to work. Harvests and cattle were espe- 
cially protected. 

This policy greatly encouraged agricultural production, 
and no serious famines broke out during the whole 15th 
century. 

Handicraits were still of a subsidiary character. Hawever, 
they were widely practised, and many villages became 
specialized in certain trades: silk weaving, wine brewing 
pottery or porcelain making, lime burning, etc. Leather 
processing was introduced from China. In the towns, 
especially in the capital Thang Long, craftsmen lived in 
separate quarters and were grouped into guilds with strict 
rules, 

Silver, tin, iron, lead, gold, copper were mined. 

Royal workshops were run by a special royal depart- 
ment and produced items needed at Court, which were 
not to be sold on the market. They also minted coins. The 
personnel was made up of craftsmen forcibly pressed into 
service and of slaves. This did not favour progress in 
handicrafts. 
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The development of trade was encouraged by the mul- 
tiplication of regional markets. Le Loi abolished the paper 
currency issued by Ho Quy Ly, ordered copper coins used, 
had measurement units (length, weight, volume, area) and 
the sizes of certains goods (fabries, paper) unified. Foreign 
trade was strictly controlled by the State: transactions 
could be conducted only with governemental authoriza- 
tion and in specified places. Many foreign trading vessels 
were kept off. This brake put on foreign trade remained 
one of the characteristics of feudal monarchy. 


Administrative, Military 
and Judicial Organization T 
With the disappearance of 
the large estates, administrative centralization reached a 
peak, The Court was reorganized, with six ministries : the 
posts of Prime Minister and Generalissimo were suppress... 
ed, the functions being taken over by the king himself. 
Provincial and regional administration was taken in hand 
by the mandarin bureaucracy. Functionaries were appoint- 
ed to the head of villages, in numbers. which varied 
according to the populations, The creation of new villages 
and the elections of notables were subjected to minute 
rules, In 1467, Le Thanh Tong ordered maps made of all 
villages, and a map of the whole country, the first ever 
drawn up. The country. was divided into regions (dao), 
provinces, districts, and villages. 

The army, 250,000 strong towards the end of the war 
of liberation, was reduced to 100,000 and divided inta 
five formations, which took turns in ensuring military 
service and agricultural work. The peasant soldier for- 
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mula inaugurated under the Ly was thus maintained. > 
Besides called-up conscripts, there were the reservists. 

The mandarin bureaucracy enjoyed special privileges: 
lands and houses, special garments, but they no longer 
were entitled to own large estates with serfs and to have 
their own armed forces as in the times of the Tran. Mem- 
bers of the royal family enjoyed still more important priv- 
jleges, but not to the extend of being allowed to partici- 
pate in the direction of the country or put at the head of 
important provinces, as under the Tran. 

The legislative machinery was streamlined to serve that 
centralized administration and developing society, In 1483, 
the HONG DUC code was promulgated, grouping in a 
systematic way the rules and regulations in force: it was 
the most complete code of traditional Viet Nam and re- 
mained in force until the end of the 18th century. Com- 
pleted under subsequent reigns, it iiicluded 721 articles 
and was divided into six books. 

The Hong Duc code sought in particular to safeguard 
the land-ownership of the State and the landlords, and 
ensure the authority of the father, the first wife, and the 
eldest son; it fixed the rites of marriage and mourning. 
The “ten capital crimes” were severely punished, espec- 
ially rebellion ond unfulfilment of filial duties. Feudal 
and Confucianist in inspiration, the Hong Duc code was 
however progressive in several respects, The rights of 
thë woman were protected : she could have her own goods 
and chattels, and have an equal share with men in inher- 
itance. When ‘there was no male offspring, the daughters 
could inherit the whole family fortune. The wife could 
repudiate her husband if the latter had abandoned her 
for a certain time. All these points were to be suppressed 
in the 19th century, when feudal monarchy was restored 
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in its most reactionary form. The Hong Duc code was 
specific to Vietnamese society of its time and showed no 
Chinese influence. 

With the first Le kings, Le Thanh Tong in particular, 
Vietnamese feudal monarchy reached its peak: for some 
more time, the monarchie regime and mandarin bureau- 
cracy were to play a positive role in the development of 
history. 


The Nationality Policy 


As is generally known, Viet- 
nam. comprises many nationalities: the minority groups 
live in the mountain regions, while the majority group, 
the Kinh, are plain-dwellers. 

During the insurrection against the Ming, the ethnic 
minorities living in the highlands allied themselves with 
the Kinh to fight the occupiers. But after liberation, the 
feudalists in the delta resumed their policy of exploitation 
and oppression vis-a-vis the minorities. The Le monarchy 
ruled over the highlands through tribal chieftains on 
whom it bestowed mandarin titles. Those chieftains col- 
lected taxes. Control over the mountain regions was tighter 
than under the Tran. The Kinh mandarins ruling over the 
midlands also sought to exploit the ethnic minorities. 

This policy provoked frequent revolts among the moun- 
tain-dwelling minorities, and this was for centuries one 
ofthe weak“ points of feudal monarchy. The Thai of the 
Northwest rosé up in Lai Chau in 1432, in Son La in 1439, 
in ‘Thuan Chau in 1440; the Tay of Lang Son; Cao Bang, 
Tuyen Quang, also revolted on many. occasions. In the 
5 art of Nghe An, the heads of the Cam family 
eeeded”'in holding out from 1428 to 1437, 


All those revolts were severely repressed by the Le 
troops. Besides, the secession advocated by the rebel chiefs 
‘was running counter to the historical trend, deltas and 
highlands being complementary economically. But antag- 
onisms among the nationalities are to disappear only with 
the setting up of socialism. 


Cultural Evolution 
in the 15th-17th Centuries 


While plastic arts and architecture made no important 
progress compared with the Ly-Tran period, literature 
advanced a great deal. Buddhism was relegated to the 
background, and Confucianism became the official ideol- 
ogy, inspiring the mandarin competitions and national 
literature. 


Confucianism 
and the Scholars 


Confucian works, as inter- 
preted by Chu Hi (of the Sung period in China), made 
up a body of doctrines which had to be assimilated by 
candidates to mandarin competitions. In 1484, the names 
of laureates at the central competitions were inscribed on 
stone stelae erected in the Temple of Literature, in Hanoi. 
The doctrine was carefully studied by the kings. Le Thanh 
Tong was an outstanding scholar and wrote moral texts 
intended for the people. 

Confucianism effectively served the regime, which was 
based on the absolute authority of the king and a carefully- 
graded hierarchy of mandarins. The people had been 
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liberated from the bonds of serfdom but were still subject- 
ed to many corvees and taxes. Shoving aside all mysticism, 
Confucianism directed man towards the fulfilment of his 
social duties, at the top of which were absolute fidelity to 
the king and respect for social hierarchy. To serve one’s 
king, honour one’s parents, remain faithful to one’s hus- 
band and, after his death, to his memory, run one’s house 

` hold and participate in the administration of the coun- 
try-—-such were the duties taught to all by the doctrine. 
Everyone was urged to perfect himself through study and 
the accomplishment of rites so as to be able to fulfil all 
duties. 

In the adoption of Confucianism as the official doctrine 
in 15th-century Viet Nam there was a double component. 
On the one hand it served as an ideological tool in the 
hands of the monarchy and the mandarin bureaucracy ; 
but on the other, since that regime represented a progress 
in regard to the aristocratic government of the Tran, Con- 
fucian rationalism was a progress in regard to ‘the Bud- 
dhism of past centuries. And so two types of Confucian 
scholars took shape: one serving the king, often against 
the people, and bent on safeguarding his privileges ; the 
other, with an dieal of social and individual morals, faith- 
ful to his country, anxious to fulfil his duties as a man, 
loving study and good maners, though often frozen in 
strict ritualism: 

In the first period under the Le, when monarchy was 
still playing a positive role, and especially during the he- 
roie period of struggle for independence, the two types 
merged into a single one, the scholar fulfilling his ideal 
by serving the king. When monarchy entered its decline, 
it became difficult for the scholar to serve his king without 
running counter to his ideal. Often the two types co-exist- 
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ed within one and the same person, protagonists of an 
agonizing conscience drama. The more clear-sighted scho~ 
lars were not blind to the vices of monarchy. But for 
them, to refuse to serve the king, and to withdraw from 
public life would mean to shirk their duties. Yet, to obey 
the king often meant to harm the people. It should be 
noted that one Confucian tendency gave the people the 
right to rebel whenever the king showed himself to be an 
unworthy one. But for all Confucians, to rebel against 
one’s king remained the crime of crimes, for this involved 
the whole social, even cosmic, order. 


NGUYEN TRAL 

The first decades of the 15th 
century were dominated by the great figure of Nguyen 
Trai; a scholar of Confucian training, whose spirit and 
works went, however, much beyond the limits of that 
doctrine. Patriotism and love of the people instilled 
exceptional vigour into his Confucianism, 

As we have seen above, he was the strategist and po- 
litical adviser of the national insurrection which drove 
the Ming out of the country and won back national inde- 
pendence. He was also a poet, and besides left a book on 
geography ; in short was a humanist in the most complete 
sense of the term. 

His military strategy was inspired by this great prin- 
ciple “Better conquer hearts than citadels,” 
laid down in his message to Le Loi, offering the latter his 
services, In a series of writings during and after the war 
of liberation, he set forth his conception of a policy based 
on love of the people. Here are a few quotations from 
-them: 
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To ensure peace for the people is the basis of human- 
ity and justice, 


Think of those who till the land when enjoying your 
prebends. 


To hold in high esteem those with the virtue of 
humanity is to ensure the approval of the people, 
who carry the throne just as the ocean does the boat 
but can also overturn it. 

The role of the people was thus clearly defined. One 
may say that in Nguyen Trai the humanist tendency of the 
Confucian doctrine had fully developed. It was on the 
people that he relied to wage the war of independence, 
and he also thought of the sufferings of enemy soldiers, 
of the Chinese people. On this idea he insisted in every 
one of the messages he sent to the Ming generals. When 
victory came, the people and soldiers, burning with hatred 
for the aggressors, wanted to avenge themselves on the 
surrendering enemy garrisons. But on Nguyen Trai’s 
advice, Le-Loi authorized more than 100,000.men to return 
to China, thus saving them from massacre. 

After vietory, in the name of the king, he composed 
several texts of political morals intended for the crown 
prince. Let us quote from them : 

Don’t seek pleasure, strive to. follow the rules 
which make it possible for you to safeguard the 
national. heritage and give command to the army, 
learn to. discipline yourself and govern the country. 
Keep in. harmony with your relatives, show them 
éordial ‘feelings. Be ‘generous with the people. Let 

; rewards not be prompted by personal sympathy nor” 
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punishments by fits of anger. Don’t pursue wealth, 
don't indulge in wasteful extravagance, avoid beau- 
tiful women and-debauchery. 

Whether to promote a man of talent, receive a crit- 
icism, work out a policy, or even pronounce a word 
or make a gesture, follow the rules of the golden 
mean, and observe the classical principles: you will 
conform to the will of Heaven and the rites. To hold 
in high esteem those with the virtue of humanity is 
to ensure the approval of the people, who carry the 
throne just as the ocean does the boat but can over- 
turn it. To help men of virtue is to attract the protec- 
tion of Heaven, whose will is always so difficult to 
probe and predict. 

With victory, tragedy began for Nguyen Trai. His integ- 
rity Ind uprightness prevented him from being a cour- 
tier. The king took umbrage at his prestige, the other 
mandarins envied him his authority. For many years he 
was kept away from public affairs and lived a hermit’s 
life. In 1442, Court dignitaries plotted to incriminate him, 
and he was executed. His works were thus dispersed and 
only preserved in part. 

Among his literary heritage are : 

— Geography of the Country (“Du Dia Chi”); 

— Proclamation of Victory over the Ngo (“Binh Ngo 
Dai Cao”) ; 

— Writings Composed while in the Army (“Quan Trung 
Tu Menh Tap”); 

— The Lam Son Insurrection (“Lam Son Thue Lue”); 

— a collection of 254 poems in the national language 
(“Quoc Am Thi Tap”); and 

— many poems in classical Chinese. 
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The Proclamation of Victory over the Ngo (Ming), tull 
of national pride, is one of the finest texts of Vietnamese 
literature (see full translation, page 92) Nguyen Trai’s 
poems in nom are the first important works written in 
the national language handed down to us from the past. 
Besides being an indication of their author’s poetic talents, 
those poems gave interesting information on lith-century 
Vietnamese. Here are some verses which were written 
either in nom or in classical Chinese : 

Monkeys wail at the setting sun, 

On the empty hillslopes the shadows of bambaos 
lengthen. 

ls a heart beating in all these things? 

I could give an answer had I not forgotten it. 


* 


Happiness and misforture don’t come in a single day, 
All along the centuries great men left us their 
tragedies. 

Of the universe, of the past and present, where does 
the meaning lie? 

In that yonder mist over the trees at the edge of 


the water ? 
* 


In the plain, on the deserted paths, not a shadow. 
Alu day long a lonely boat lies sleeping on the 
strand, 


Literary and Historical 
Evolution under the Le 
Under the reign of LE 


THANH TONG a Confucian-inspired literature developed. 
The king himself liked to write and had gathered twenty- 
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eight dignitairies who were great scholars into a kind of 
academy called “Tao Dan” over which he presided. The 
Tao Dan left many poems written in a refined style which 
exalted the regime and the country. Many of its other 
writings were included in a collection called “Thien Nam 
Du Ha Tap”. Le Thanh Tong himself left a collection of 
poems in nom, 

The period of the first Le kings also left many historical 
works, the most important of which being written in 1479 
by NGO SI LIEN. It was the “Dai Viet Su Ky Toan Thu," 
dealing with Vietnamese history from the beginning to the 
founding of the Le dynasty in 1428. An unknown author 
left “Linh Nam Chich Quai,” a collection of popular leg- 
ends indispensable for finding one’s way in the beliefs 
and customs of ancient Viet Nam. Early in the 16th cen- 
tury NGUYEN DU wrote “Truyen Ky Man Luc,” a collec- 
tion of marvel stories which, under cover of legends, con- 
tain many criticisms of the author against the society and 
the rulers of his time. 

The figure of NGUYEN BINH KHIEM (1491-1585) 
towered over the 16th century. This Confucian scholar, 
after being a mandarin for some time with the MAC, 
retired to his hermitage, Bach Van Am, founded a 
school and trained many disciples. Disgusted by the prac- 
tices and morals at the Court and among the mandarins, 
he professed his love of nature and his attachment to 
nhan, ie. a life of retirement without either material or 
social preoccupation and inspired by the Taoist doctrine of 
“no-act.” However, as Confucian, he could not fail to be 
deeply interested in the country’s political life. It was a 
troubled period. The Le kings reigned, but then the throne 
was usurped by the Mac; when it was restored to the Le, 
the rising to power of the TRINH and NGUYEN families 
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created a political imbroglio which confused even the best 
minds. Advice from the hermit of Bach Van Am was 
much sought after by all parties concerned. 

Thus when in 1556 the general TRINH KIEM want- 
ed to seize the Le throne, he sent an emissary to Nguyen 
Binh Khiem to consult him. The scholar turned to one 
of his servants and said. “The harvest has been lost 
because of bad seeds; for the next, you must pick an old 
strain.” Then he visited a pagoda, lighted a few joss-sticks 
and told the bonze: “If one takes care of the pagoda and 
honours. Buddha, one may have rice cakes to eat.” The 
emissary reported these words to Trinh Kiem, who took 

. the hint and contented himself with handing over the 
throne to a descendant of the Le. 

A century separated Nguyen Binh Khiem from Nguyen 
Trai. The latter had fervently served the monarchy, but 
the former could no longer do so. The feudal regime was 
going through a deep crisis. In the view of the scholars, 
Nguyen Trai had “gone out” to serve the king, and play 
his role in society ; Nguyen Binh Khiem was “staying on” 
at his retreat, living close to nature and to the people for’ 
the sake of his conscience. To “go out” on “stay on” =- 
this dilemma was to nag talented scholars for long centu- 
ries, in face of feudal monarchy, Nguyen Binh Khiem left 
more than one thousand poems in classical Chinese and in 
nom, all impregnated with antique wisdom, singing the 
quiet life of a hermit and the beauty of nature, or joking 
about the vicissitudes of life. Here are two of his better- 
known poems : 

A hoe, a pick and a fishing rod, 

I wander about, leaving people to their pleasure. 
Like the fool that I am, I seek solitude, 

More clever, they join the crowds. 
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Bamboo shoots in autumn, soya sprouts in winter: 
such is my food, 


In the spring I bathe in the lotus pond, in summer in 

the lake. 
With my back against a tree, sipping a cup of wine, 
I watch wealth and honours pass as in a dream, 


* 


Harrying others will bring you trouble, 

Better abstain and sleep soundly. 

The harder you clench your fist, the less easily you'll 
open it, 

Whoever laughs too much one day may choke. 

. As a rule, cats hunt mice, 
Let some misfortune happen, and oxen are eaten by 
ants, 
Win or lose : either will bring repentance, 
Having nothing to worry about is best, 
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PROCLAMATION OF VICTORY OVER THE NGO* 
(Binh ngo Gai cao) 1428 


NGUYEN TRAT 


It was said: 

To ensure peace for the people, such is the essence of 
humanity and justice, 

To eliminate violence, such is the primary aim of our 

soldiers. 

Our country Dai Viet has long since been 

Land of old culture, 

With its own rivers and mountains, ways and customs, 

Different from those of the North. 

The Trieu, Dinh, Ly, Tran’ built up our independence 

And stood as equals of the Han, Tang, Sung, Yuan? 

We had know both days of greatness and times of decline, 


* Written after victory over the Ming. Ngo is a generic term designat- 
ing the Invaders, Proper nouns designate historical personalities and 
battlefields. 

1, Vietnamese dynasties. 

2. Chinese dynasties. 
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But never had we lacked heroes. 

That was why we brought to naught Luu Cung’s ambitions 
And Trieu Tiets dreams of conquest, 

Killed Toa Do at Ham Tu, 

And captured O Ma on the river Bach Dang’ 

Proofs remain of those exploits. 


In the recent past the troublesome policy of ‘the Ho 

Provoked anger and resentment. 

The truculent Ming took advantage of it to bring distressi 

upon our land, 

And the traitors sold the country for money and honours, 

The people were burnt on the flames of barbarity, 

Or buried in the tombs of disaster. 

To deceive Heaven and men, the invaders resorted to a 
thousand machinations ; 

For twenty years they killed and oppressed. h 

Humanity and justice were contemned, the Jand trampled, 

Rates and taxes drain foresis and fields empty. 

Men were sent to shark-infested seas to dive for pearls, 

Others into fever-ridden jungle to sift gold from sand. 

Everywhere nets and traps were set for pheasant and deer, 

Neither plants nor insects were spared, 

Wretched was the fate of widows and orphans. 


The people were lean and hungry, but the blood-suckers! 
were never satisfied ; 


L. Past victories over invaders. 
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Earth had to be moved, wood carved, houses and palaces 
built ; 

Endless corvées caused the looms to stay idle. 
To record the oppressors’ crimes all the bamboos of the 
Southern Mountain would not suffice; 


All the water of the Eastern Sea could not clean away 
the filth. 


How could Heaven condone such felonies! 
The people’s anger had reached its peak. 


x 


In, our retreat on Mount Lam, 
We brooded over the wrongs done to our land, 
Swearing not to live under the same vault of heaven as 
the oppressors, 
For years we suffered in our heart and mind, 
Tasting gall and lying on thorns. 
We hardly touched our meals, devoting our time to 
studying strategies, 
Pondering over the past and present, weighing the chances 
i of success. 
Even in our dreams plans for insurrection were hatched, 
Our only thought day and night was national restoration. 
When the banner of revolt was raised, enemy strength 
was at its peak; 
On our side, talent was rare as stars at dawn and leaves 
in autumn. 
Officers and advisers were lacking. 
Burning with impatience to save the people, we longed 
to march eastward ; 
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On our chariot, the best seat was left empty, waiting for 
: a talented general. 
‘Alas, friends were late to come: it was like watching: 
the fog at sea! 
We had to rely on our own forces: a drowing man 
waited to be rescued ! 
The enemy was on the rampage, the nation in distress. 
In Linh Son, for weeks we ran short of supplies; 
At Khoi Huyen, not an intact brigade was left. 
But Heaven entrusted us with a great responsibility, 
And we had to surmount all obstacles. 
With the people united like one single family, we held 
high the standard of revolt; 
With. officers and men like father and son, we shared the 
last drop of wine. 
Relying on surprise, we opposed our weak forces to much 
stronger ones; 
In skilful] ambushes, our few troops destroyed large units. 
Successfully we confronted barbarity with justice, 
And fought truculence with humanity. 
At Bo Dang, we struck them like lightning ; 
In Tra Lan, their troops were cut to pieces. 
The higher our soldiers’ spirit, 
The more widespread their prestige. 
Tran Tri, Son Tho were frightened out of their wits, 
Ly An, Phuong Chinh showed a clean pair of heels. 
We pressed them hard, soon Tay Kinh was ours; 
Advancing again, we recovered Dong Do the old capital. 
The stream of blood shed by. the enemy at Ninh Kieu 
stank ‘for a thousand miles ; 
The piles of corpses left by them at Tot Dong for a 
` thousand years would be reminders of their shame. 
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The traitors Tran Hiep and Ly Luong were beheaded. 
Vuong Thong tried to retrieve the disaster: the flames 
only rose higher! 
Ma Anh rushed to the rescue: our trcops struck even 
harder, 
Running out of breath, the enemy was at the end of 
his tether; 
Relying on intelligence and skill, aiming at men’s hearts, 
we won without further fighting. 
For a time we thought they would repent; 
In fact they were only plotting more crimes. 
One man’s obduracy created miseries for thousands; 
Thirsting for power and glory, he turned himself into 
a laughingstock. 
And so that little tyrant Tuyen Due sent troops after 
troops, 
And the cowards Moc Thanh and Lieu Thang tried to 
put out the fire with oil. 
In the 9th moon of the year of the Goat, Lieu Thang 
moved his army from Khau On; 
In the 10th moon, Moc Thanh came with his troops ‘from 
Yunnan, 
First we stopped them at key spots and crushed their 
vanguards, 
Then we cut off their communications and supplies. 
On the 18th, we defeated Lieu Thang at Chi Lang, 
On the 20th, at Ma An, he lost his life. 
On the 25th, Count Luong Minh died; 
On the 28th, Minister Ly Khanh committed suicide. 
Fired by our victories, we rushed forward; 
Confused by their defeat, they turned on each other. 
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On all cides we besieged citadels, 
Bent on annihilating them by the middle of the 10th moon. 
Crack troops and officers were selected for the task. 
Drinking at rivers, our elephants dried the stream; 
Whetted on rocks, our swords eroded mountains, 
On our first onslaught, all the sharks were exterminated ; 
Atter the second assault, not a single vulture remained. 
We were the hurricane which blew away the dry leaves, 
And the stubborn ants which caused dykes to collapse. 
On his knees, Thoi Tu begged for mercy; 
Tying his hands, Hoang Phuc struck his flag. 
Enemy corpses piled high on the road to Lang Giang 
and Lang Son; 
At Xuong Giang and Binh Than, their blood tinged the 
river with red. 
Winds and clouds changed colour, 
Sun and moon waned. 
Cornered at Le Hoa, the Yunnan troops went mad with 
A panic; 
Defeated at Can Tram, Moc Thanh's soldiers trampled 
on each other in their flight. 
The Lanh Cau stream was clogged with blood, the air 
filled with moans; 
Corpses formed knolls in Dan Xa, amidst clotied grass, 
The two relief armies were shattered before they could 
: escape ; 
All the garrisons took off their armour and surrendered. 
Captured generals, tigers reduced to impotence, implored 
pardon; 
Generous victors, sensitive to the will of Heaven, we 
granted them quarter. 
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For Ma Ky and Phuong Chinh we provided five hundre 
junks 

Out at sea their faces were still green with fear. 

To Vuong Thong and Ma Anh we gave several thousan 
horses 

Back in their country, their legs still shook with terror 

Fearing death, they asked for peace; 

We preserved our forces and let our people have a rest 

Such was our wisdom. 

From now on our land is safe, 

Rivers and mountains will see a new era. 

Calm comes after the storm, 

Light has driven away darkness. 

For ever we have cleansed ourselves of shame, 

. For ever we shall have peace. 

Both Heaven and our ancestors helped us in battle: 

We took up arms, fought, and won. 

All the four seas are now serene, great changes’ are 

‘forthcoming : 
Let everybody everywhere be so informed. 


Translated by D,T.B. 
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IV — THE TAY SON EPOCH 
(18th Century) 


The feudal society built under the first Le kings in 
the 15th century flourished for about a hundred years, 
but the structures set up ceased to play a positive role 
as early as the 16th century and decadence manifested 
itself more and more clearly in the 17th, culminating 
in a deep and irremediable crisis in the 18th. 

The feudal structure rested on an agrarian system based 
-on private land ownership coexisting with a millenary 
institution of communal lands which were subjected to 
periodic distribution, If, juridically, everyone had access 
to ownership and enjoyed the same civil rights, in prac- 
tice, a minority of landowners had taken possession of 
the larger part of the land and appropriated the best 
communal lands, reducing to misery the majority of 
working peasants. In the villages, landowners and notá- 
bles laid down the law, collected very heavy land rents, 
and exacted exorbitant interests for debts. 

The feudal State administered the country by means 
of a bureaucracy of mandarins recruited through compe- 
titive examinations. One of its main functions consisted 
in building and maintaining an important network of 
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dykes and irrigation canals to protect agriculture against 
natural calamities. The diligence of the State services or 
their negligence in water conservancy work led to far- 
reaching consequences. 

The prestige of the monarchical State and the mandarin 
bureaucracy rested on the teaching of Confucianism, 
which was disseminated throughout the country and 
ineuleated upon the people absolute respect for the king 
and strict observance of social hierarchy. 

Handicraft and trade were not much valued, and the 
mandarin bureaucracy tried to hinder the development of 
trade, Techniques did not advance, for the landowners, 
mandarins and notables got their incomes from direct 
exploitation of working peasants. Handicrafts and trade 
were only to meet the needs of the Court pomp or of 
luxury consumption. Nominally, the Le kings reigned over 
the whole country, but two families of seigneurs, the 
TRINH in the North and the NGUYEN in the South, had 
divided the country and were waging endless wars’ 
between themselves. 

In the 18th century, factors of crisis and change had 
accumulated: the agrarian crisis, the development of 
handicrafts and trade,-the political and administrative 
crisis, the ideological crisis, contact with the outside 
world, the corruption of the ruling circles. The country 
was shaken by great peasant uprisings which culminated 
in the TAY SON movement. A century of convulsions, 
the 18th century was also a century of renewal, or at 
least of great hopes. With the Tay Son, Viet Nam lived 
one of the most brilliant periods of her history. National 
culture, inspired by great peasant insurrections and more 
or less liberated from feudal fetters, flourished vigorously. 
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The Crisis of the 
Trinh Regime in the North 


The Agrarian Crisis 


The appropriation of land 
by landowners, notables and mandarins had deepened 
considerably, especially in the North, the domain of the 
Trinh, where arable lands were scare. With population 
growth, the evil took on disastrous dimensions. In 1711, 
through an edict, the Trinh had to “forbid great 
families, functionaries and notables to 
take advantage of the ruin of peasants to 
enlarge their estates under cover of 
buying.” Indeed, sale and purchase contracts were 
used only to legalize appropriations effected to the 
detriment of small farmers. The communal lands did 
not escape the landowner's greed either. In 1739, the 
seigniorial Court had to admit that “there 
remained nothing for the peasants to 
live on.” 

The situation had become’ so disturbing that in 1740, 
a Trinh lord planned to nationalize all lands to redistri~ 
bute them to peasants who would pay land rents to the 
State. But all the mandarin bureaucracy and the class 
of landowners opposed the project, which was quickly 
buried. 

One. of the most obvious indications of this agrarian 
crisis was the increasing number of law-suits relative 
to appropriation of lands, but the expropriated peasant 
who appeared before mandarin courts was molested, 
had to pay bribes, and finally often lost his case. Com- 
plaints reached the seigniorial Court in such great 
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numbers that in 1723 the Trinh had to set up a real 
supreme court of appeal at the gate of the seigniorial 
palace. A report by censors in 1718 noted that: 
In the villages, the notables, using thousands of 
tricks, ruling arbitrarily, grabbing other people’s 
property to enrich themselves, oppressing the poor, 
despising the illiterate, avail themselves of the least 
opportunity to indict people and bring suits against 
them. If the judgement, though a just one, does not 
satisfy them, they appeal against it. once, twice, 
“three times. The poor are not able to carry on the 
suit and even well-off people are ruined. 


The same report related the thousand ways used by 
notables to extort property from the poor, grab com- 
munal lands and create factions. The village adminis- 
tration was therefore thoroughly corrupt, but the State 
remained powerless. The State itself was no longer able 
to take proper care of the large irrigation works. Due to 
this state of things, the least natural calamity led to 
sometimes disastrous famines. The peasants were compel- 
led to abandon their villages, wandering in search of food 
and dying by the thousands on the roads. The State could 
do little more than dole out quite inadequate supplies of 
foods. The “Cuong Muc” annals thus described the 
1735 famine: 

Thieves and bandits multiplied, especially in Hai 
Duong. Peasants gave up all cultivation. All. food 
reserves were exhausted in the villages. except in 
Son Nam. People roamed about, carrying their 
children, in search of some rice. The price of rice 
soared ; 100 coins were no longer enough to pay for 
a meal. People lived on vegetables and herbs, ate 
rats and snakes. Dead bodies lay about the roads. 
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The number of ruined peasants who abandoned their 
villages to wander about the country increased so greatly 
that in 1730 the Trinh had to appoint twelve high digni- 
taries of the Court to try to bring back to their homes, 
but in vain, A census showed that 1,730 villages were 
particularly affected. This ruined and wandering peasant- 
ry was to make up the bulk of insurgent groups is the 
18th-century revolts. 


The Political and 
Administrative Crisis 

While the village admini- 
stration showed itself to be rapacious and cruel, the man- 
darin bureaucracy and the seigniorial Court sank into 
corruption and debauchery. The building of palaces and 
pagodas burdened the budget, and so did the lavish 
rejoicings of the Court. In 1718, a censor submitted a 
report stressing the people’s misery and proposing to 

— forbid all squandering, 

— stop all building and repairs of palaces, 

— cut down the number of pleasure trips by the Court, 
and 

— cut down the number of administrative inspection 
tours. 

The censor was congratulated, but his advice remain- 
ed unheeded. The Trinh lords ordered the building of 
many recreation sites, pagodas, mansions, requiring 
excessive contributions and labour from the population. 
Ceremonies were held in great pomp. To meet all these 
expenses, in the 18th century, the Trinh instituted, with 
the help of a devoted mandarin, NGUYEN CONG HANG, 
a new system of taxes and duties which encompassed all 
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spheres of production, leaving nothing out of State con~ 
trol. The principle of this fiscal reform was stated in 1721 
as follows : 
Formerly, spendings were fixed on the basis of 
receipts; now we are going to fix receipts to be 
collected on the basis of spendings. 

A fatal blow was dealt to the mandarin institution by 
the putting to sale of offices. Thus money began to cor- 
rode the feudal structure; anyone could buy mandarin 
titles, and promotion of mandarins was prompted’ by 
money. Bribery became so to speak legal, as the man- 
darin squeezed the common people to get back what he 
had had to pay for his office and to get rich. Edicts were 
promulgated to fight the evil, but they. remained inef- 
fective. 

While the Trinh lords sank into debauchery and 
extravagance, factions multiplied at the Court. Palace 
intrigues in which eunuchs and favourites played an 
important part helped perpetuate a growing instability. 
Honest and upright mandarins were eliminated, and 
many a time, rebelling special units of the army made 
and broke laws, deposing mandarins and lords at will 
in a capital city beset by anarchy. 


Peasant Revolts 
under the TRINH 


Still speradic in the 17th century, 
peasant revolts gained wider scope in the 18th. In the 
mountain regions, ethnic minority groups rebelled under 
the leadership of local chiefs. As early as 1713, the annal 
indicated that the delta provinces were infested with 
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bandits. In 1737, the Trinh had to set up watch-towers 
nearly everywhere so as to point out, by means of fire 
signals, the movements of insurgents who were multi- 
plying in many regions. The agitation took on a political 
form with clandestine writings, slogans, false rumors 
designed to discredit the regime. Writings were disse- 
minated in which the authors made attacks on the admi- 
nistration in the form of stories and fables. In 1718, the 
Trinh Court banned the printing and circulation of such 
writings and had them seized and burnt. Various security 
measures were taken, in particular the establishment 
of village guards made up of notables, and of military 
ecmmands in the provinces. In 1721, and again in 1727. 
the army was reinforced. All those measures, however, 
could not stop the successive peasant revolts, Of these 
we shall cite only the most important. 

In 1737, under the leadership of a bonze, NGUYEN 
DUONG HUNG, thousands of peasants occupied the 
Tam Dao mountains, north-west of the capital, where 
the news sowed panic. The revolt was harshly put down 
but shortly after in the mountain region of Thanh Hoa 
province, a descendant of the Le, LE DUY MAT, headed 
an uprising which involved both peasants from the delta 
and highlanders. 

In 1739, insurgent centers were developing in all 
provinces, particularly in the Red River delta, The 
“Cuong Muc” annals relate that poor people gathered 
there “by hundreds, thousands, even tens of 
thousands, and besieged the towns, in an 
irresistible movement.” Relations were estab- 
lished between insurgent organizations in various 
provinces to co-ordinate their actions, but the uprisings 
remained in most cases of local character, 
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The Trinh then created the village guards, choosing 
two out of every ten young men.and armed them for 
the defence of rural communes. But the village guards 
often crossed over ic the insurgents and the measure was 
soon cancelled. In 1740, the Trinh reinforced the army's 
special units. The Trinh army had to carry out mopping- 
up operations unceasingly, for hardly had an uprising 
been quelled when another broke out. In Hai Duong 
province, even after the death of rebel chiefs NGUYEN 
TUYEN and NGUYEN CU in 1741, their partisans again 
rallied, appearing and disappearing among villages and 
grass-covered swamps. 

In the midlands and highlands, in Lang Son, Bac Giang, 
in the provinces of Tuyen Quang, Thai Nguyen, Cao 
Bang, in the mountain areas of Thanh Hoa, the ethnic 
minorities, sometimes allied with rebels in the delta, rose 
up against the Trinh. However, the main insurgent center 
remained the delta. Four of those peasant revolts gained 
particular scope and lasted many years. 

Starting from Son Tay province, the movement led by 
NGUYEN DANH PHUONG began in 1740 and died down 
only in 1751. The insurgents succeeded in controlling the 
provinces of Vinh Yen, Phu Tho, Tuyen Quang, part of 
Son Tay, collected taxes on forest produce coming from 
the highlands, and during eleven years “set up a 
real State. in face of the Thang Long 
Court.” After successive failures by the Trinh troops, 
Lord TRINH DOANH himself had to take command of 
a strong army in 1751, but the insurrection was put down 
only after hard-fought battles. 

In Hai Duong province; after the defeat of the peasant 
leader Nguyen Cu, his lieutenant NGUYEN HUU CAU 
succeeded. him in 1741 and fomented one of the greatest 
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peasant revolts in the century. A talented scholar, disgust- 
ed with the system of mandarin competitions, Nguyen 
Huu Cau attacked the rich and dealt out their property 
to the poor, calling himself “Great General Protector af 
the People.” He settled in the coastal region of Do Son, 
Van Don, occupied Kien An province, built a flotilla of 
combat junks. He was an excellent strategist and his 
troops, highly mobile and capable of fighting both on 
land and on river, inflicted a great defeat on Trinh troops 
in 1744, causing panic even in the capital. His influence 
spread to Kinh Bac province, and his name inspired 
enthusiasm among the peasant masses, while sowing terror 
among the mandarins and soldiers. The Trinh had to 
mobilize strong armies commanded-by their best generals 
to fight him, Whenever he was beaten, he quickly reor- 
ganized his forces, rallying thousands of peasants under 
his flag, with. the slogan: “Take from the rich to give 
to the poor,” hence the legend of his invincibility. Over- 
come by sheer numbers, Nguyen Huu Cau was captured 
in 1751 and executed. During his captivity, be wrote a 
poem, “The Bird in Cage,” in which he sang his aspirations 
to freedom. 

The movement led by HOANG CONG CHAT, which 
developed in Son Nam, in the lower part of the delta, 
lasted from 1739 to 1769. Mainly practising guerilla war- 
fare, building no fixed hases, concentrating and scattering 
his forces with rapidity, Hoang Cong Chat succeeded in 
holding at bay the Trinh armies during long years. In 
1751, as a Trinh offensive was developing he went to the 
mountain. region of Thanh Hoa, then to the north-west 
of Bac Bo, where in 1761 he set up positions on the river 
Da. In 1768, he died, and his.son, beaten by the Trinh, 
took refuge in Yunnan. 
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The movement led by Le Duy Mat also lasted long 
years, from 1738 to 1779. A descendant of the Le royal 
family, Le Duy Mat took refuge in the mountain area 
of Thanh Hoa, where he created a starting base, relying 
on poor peasants and highlanders. In a proclamation to 
the people, he set forth the movement’s objectives; 
restoration of the, Le and ousting of the Trinh usurpers, 
whose rapacity and cruelty he denounced. By 1740 his 
forces controlled a large part of the mountain regions 
of Ninh Binh and Son Tay provinces and was expanding 
toward the delta of Thanh Hoa, then by 1752 to the 
mountain region of Nghe An. In those regions, he helped 
the peasants to reorganize farming by building irrigation 
works and developing workshops for farm tools. By 1763 
his domain had extended as far as Tran Ninh. Only in 
1769 were the Trinh ablé to launch a real counter-offen- 
sive. The operations lasted till 1770; Le Duy Mat, betray- 
ed by one of his lieutenants, killed himself. 

With the death of Le Duy Mat, the great peasant move- 
ments against the Trinh died down gradually, but they 
had dealt a fatal blow to the regime. Their major weak- 
ness lay mainly in their dispersion and the lack of organ- 
ization in face of a centralized State having a profess- 
ional army and a seasoned administrative organization. 
There was at times co-ordination between different 
movements, but never organization at national level. 
Revolts broke out spontaneously, and always had a local 
character. In the 18th century, the peasants were joined 
by ruined artisans, miners, discontented tradesmen; the 
development of handicrafts and trade and of exchanges 
with foreign countries had created an embryonic national 
market, but there was not a true bourgeoisie capable of 
taking the revolt in- hand to overthrow feudalism and 
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build a new society. In most cases the leadership of 
peasant movements was in the hands of elements sprung 
from feudalism: dissident scholars, petty mandarins, 
bonzes, who could not conceive a clear-cut program and 
a new organization. 

The Trinh were compelled to make some concessions: 
they cut down taxes, duties and corvées, but at the same 
time reinforced their army, especially by special units. 
However, while these units helped them to put down 
peasant revolts ferociously, they were to become, after 
victory, a permanent danger for the regime. 


The TRINH Regime towards 
the End of the 18th Century 

Although the Trinh succeeded 
in putting down revolts, they could neither stop land 
grabbing nor prevent a degradation of the regime. Edicts 
from the seigniorial, Court, entreeties by censors, reform 
projects proposed by mandarins anxious for public welfare 
were-all without effect. In the 70's and 80's of the century, 
famines occurred repeatedly. 

With the advent in 1767 of TRINH SAM, a debauched 
and corrupt lord, power fell into the hands of the favou- 
rite DANG THI HUE and her family. The Court was 
divided into two rival factions, the partisans of the heir 
apparent and those of the favourite, It was the latter’s 
son who came to power at the death of Trinh Sam in 
1782. The invested lord was only six years old, and it 
was HOANG DINH BAO, Dang Thi Hue’s paramour, who 
held real power. Late in 1782, the troops revolted, killed 
Hoang Dinh Bao, re-established the heir apparent, but 
from that date the special units imposed their will on 
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the seigniorial Court, plundering the population, deposit 
princes and dignitaries, assassinating those who oppost 
their doings. 

Peasant revolts broke out again, without, howeve 
reaching the scope of the previous movements. By tt 
end of the 18th century, the Trinh regime was abo 
to collapse. 


The Tay Son: 
Reunification and Renewal 


As it happened with the Trinh, the Nguyen regime i 
the South was affected by the same crisis, deep anc 
irremediable. Towards the end of the 18th century, a 
insurgent movement, that of the Tay Son, was to star 
from the Nguyen domain and to sweep away both the 
Trinh and the Nguyen, thus reunifying the country ang 
creating the premises of national renewal. Unfortunately. 
for reasons which we will try to analyze, the Tay Son did 
not succeed in staying in power for long, and early in 
the 19th century, feudal reaction got the upper hand, 
restoring feudalism in its most reactionary forms. 


The Crisis 
of the NGUYEN Regime 


As in the North, in the Nguyen’s 
domain, land grabbing by landowners, mandarins and 
notables drove many peasants inte misery and ruin. For 
some time, evil found a remedy in the colonization of 
new lands in the Mekong delta; the lands reclaimed by 
peasants, though grabbed by landowners later on, were 
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large and fertile enough to make the crisis less acute. 
But in the provinces of Trung Bo, due to the shortage 
of arable land, any grabbing by landlords condemned the 
poor peasants to an impossible life. As early as 1613, the 
Nguyen seigniorial Court had to intervene by establishing 
a cadastral survey so as to limit the extension of landed 
property. This administrative intervention had ony a 
temporary effect ; in the villages, landowners and notables 
ignored it, with the complicity of mandarins. In 1669, 
faced with an acute crisis, the Court again ordered that 
communal estates should not be appropriated. And yet, 
for all that, in the 18th century, according to the historian 
LE QUY DON, many villages no longer had any com- 
munal lands left for periodical distribution to the 
peasants, Rice production in those provinces suffered, and 
as early as the 18th century, the central regions had to 
buy rice from Gia Dinh (Saigon). 

This poverty-stricken peasantry toiled under heavy and 
multiple burdens imposed by a seigniorial Court which, 
on. the one hand, carried out a policy of nearly continuous - 
warfare — war against the Trinh, and territorial expan- 
sion at the expense of Cambodia — and on the other hand 
sank more and more deeply into pleasure and luxury. 
The Nguyen levied taxes on all agricultural, handicraft 
or trade activities, exacting from the population contri- 
butions in cash and in kind, such as precious wood, 
rattan, cloths, etc. The records of Cao Xa village, Thuan 
Hoa province (Hue region), for example, showed that of 
53 registered adults, 9 were exempted, while the other 
44 paid every year taxes and duties totalling 138 strings 
of coins (the price of a large buffalo was 40 strings in 
difficult periods). Not counting contributions in kind, the 
Nguyen Court collected every year. 
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—from 338,000 to 423,000 strings of coins, 

— from 840 to 890 ounces of gold, and 

— many thousand ounces of silver. 

The historian noted that “for every amount the 
State collected, the mandarin-collectors 
took twice as much for themselves.” 

As early as the 17th century, their power having been 
consolidated, the Nguyen lords and their mandarins had 
indulged in extravagant luxury. The harems were full; 
the lord Nguyen Phuc Chu had as many as 146 children. 
Lords and mandarins built many palaces and pagodas 
with precious wood, richly sculptured; they dressed in 
silk and brocade; the capital Phu Xuan (Hue) grew into 
a big metropolis. Le Quy Don noted: 

Since the reign of Vo Vuong (1738) luxury pre- 
vailed, petty mandarins imitating higher officials. 
Houses were sculptuured, walls built of stone, hang- 
ings and curtains made of silk, plates and dishes 
of bronze or porcelain, the furniture of precious 
wood; harnesses were ornamented with gold and 
silver... 

They regarded gold and silver as sand, rice as dirt. 

From 1765 onward, real power fell into the hands of 
Regent TRUONG PHUC LOAN who made a colossal 
fortune for himself by every means. Oppression and 
injustice prevailed, the feudal class became one of preda- 
tory and corrupt parasites. The bureaucracy of mandarins 
and subordinate officials was expanding beyond measure 
at all levels. 

Famines occurred repeatedly in the provinces of Trung 
Bo; in 1751 a report by the mandarin NGUYEN CU 
TRINH noted that many inhabitants had failed to register, 
either to escape taxes or because they had been reduced 
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to misery and vagrancy. Foreign trade was dwindling, 
one of the major causes being the bribes exacted by the 
mandarins in. charge from foreign merchants. 

Another factor of trouble was monetary depreciation. 
Unlike the Trinh domain, the Nguyen’s did not have any 
copper mines, and the seigniorial Court was compelled 
to mint zine coins (in fact an alloy of zinc and tin), much 
less durable than copper coins. Even private citizens were 
allowed to make zine coins. This resulted in a rapid 
depreciation of the currency, soaring prices and specu- 
lations by merchants. 

The above-mentioned report by Nguyen Cu Trinh 
warned the Nguyen lords: 

I beg to observe most humbly that the people’s. 
misery has reached an extreme degree; if one 
continues to rule with indifference, without think- 
ing of taking appropriate measures, even the admi- 
nistration of a village would become impossible, let 
alone that of a province, and the whole country... 
The people no longer have anything to live on, how 
can their hearts be at peace ? 

Late in the 17th century, uprisings took place in various 
provinces, in which tradesmen and highlanders partici~ 
pated together with peasants. 


The End of the 
NGUYEN Lords 


In 1771, in Tay Son village, 
Binh Dinh province, three brothers named NGUYEN 
NHAC, NGUYEN HUE and NGUYEN LU began an 
insurgent movement which swiftly spread to neighbour- 
ing localities. Nhac was a petty functionary who had 
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worked as a tax-collector; his brother Hue was soon to 
reveal himself as one of the most brilliant figures in 
Viet Nam’s history. 
The TAY SON brothers managed io give the movement 
a judicious political orientation right from the begin- 
ning. On the one hand, they presented themselves as 
defenders of poor peasants, thus rallying the large masses 
of the peasantry; on the other hand they claimed that 
they only wanted to oppose the regent Truong Phuc Loan 
in order to restore the authority of the Nguyen lords, and 
this sowed division among the partisans of the regime, 
“They began moving through villages,” reported 
a Spanish missionary, “announcing to the inhabitants 
that they were not bandits, but envoys from Heaven, 
that they wanted to see justice prevail and to Jiber- 
ate the people from the tyranny of the king and his 
mandarins. They preached equality in everything. 
And faithful to their doctrine, those forerunners of 
modern socialism robbed mandarins and the rich of 
their properties, which they distributed to the poor. 
The villages, crushed under exorbitant tributes, 
were willing to swear allegiance.” 
(Quoted by Chosneaux in “Contribution to 
the History of the Vietnamese Nation) 


The rallying of the people and especially of the peasants 
instilled great strength into the movement, which also 
had. the support of highlanders.. In 1773, the Tay Son 
seized the city of Quy Nhon; rich merchants bullied by 
the mandarin bureaucracy of the Nguyen gave them 
support. Then they took the provinces of Quang Ngai and 
Quang Narn. 
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The Trinh lords tock advantage of the Nguyen’s diffi- 
culties to invade their territory. Late In 1774 a Trinh 
army seized the capital Phu Xuan, and the Nguyen, 
caught in a cross-fire, had to flee. The Trinh and Tay Son 
troops found themselves face to face with each other in 
Quang Nam in 1775. The Tay Son treated with the Trinh 
so as to concentrate their efforts against the remainder 
of the Nguyen army. 

After the conquest of the provinces of Trung Bo, in 
1776 the Tay Son entered Gia Dinh. The Gia Dinh land- 
lords organized themselves to resist, but in vain; thus 
the last bulwark of the Nguyen lords crumbled. Only 
one prince, NGUYEN ANH, managed to escape. He en- 
trenched himself with his partisans in the west of the 
Mekong delta. In 1778, Nguyen Nhac proclaimed himself 
king, installing his capital at Do Ban, in Binh Dinh 
province. 

After reorganizing his forces, Nguyen Anh counter- 
attacked, for a time successfully, reconquering Gia Dinh 
and the province of Binh Thuan; but in 1783 a counter- 
offensive led by Nguyen Hue utterly routed his forces, 
toreing him to take refuge on Phu Quoc island. Nguyen 
Anh then resorted to the classical arm of feudal lords in 
jistress: calling im foreigners. He asked for help from 
the Siamese monarchy which sent to his rescue an army 
əf 20,000 men (some documents say 50,000) with 300 
vessels, In 1784 the Siamese army invaded the western 
art of the Mekong delta, Nguyen Hue set out to meet 
hem, lured the Siamese fleet into-an ambush on the 
iver My Tho in the Rach Gam-Xoai Mut section. Of the 
siamese army, there remained only 2,000 men, who fled 
vestward by land (Jan. 25, 1785). It was one of the finest 
‘ictories in Viet-nam’s history, remarkable for the 
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rapidity with which it was won. It cut short Siamese 
expansion towards Nam Bo. Nguyen Hue began to siand 
out as a brilliant strategist and a national hero in contrast 
to Nguyen Anh who tried to win back his throne by 
relying on foreign troops. 


The End of the TRINH and 
National Reunification 


Having got rid of the Nguyen, 
the Tay Son turned against the Trinh, whose army had 
occupied Phu Xuan. In June 1786, Nguyen Hue led his 
troops through the Pass of Clouds, capiured Phu Xuan 
then Quang Tri and Quang Binh provinces. Everywhere 
the population gave effective help to the Tay Son troops. 
The Trinh Court was then in deep crisis, with different 
factions scrambling for power. The Tay Son swittly 
advanced northward and reached the Red River delta 
as early as July 1786. Nguyen Hue cleverly presented 
himself as a defender of the Le royal dynasty whose 
authority had been usurped by the Trinh. The support 
of the population, the Tay Son troops’ combativeness and 
the excellent command by Nguyen Hue rapidly got the 
better of the Trinh army. The Trinh-Nguyen secession 
was brought to an end and the country reunified. This 
was one of the great merits of the Tay Son. 

Nguyen Hue paid homage to King Le who gave him 
his daughter NGOC HAN in marriage. The Le monarchy 
* was solemnly restored. Shortly after, King Le Hien Tong 
died, leaving the throne to LE CHIEU THONG. Nguyen 
Hue went back to the South. i 
The new king, Le Chieu Thong, who understood nothing 

to the march of events, thought he could outwit the Tay 
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Son with the help of adventurers; the latter were soon 
executed by Nguyen Hue, and King Chieu Thong had 
to flee the capital. 


Great Vietory 
over the Tsing 


Defeated, King Chieu Thong 
resorted to treason: he appealed to the Mandchu Tsing 
dynasty then reigning over China. Tsing Emperor Kien- 
lung, nurturing ambitions of reconquest of Viet Nam, 
charged Governor Ton Si Nghi (Soun Che-y) with mus- 
tering 200,000 men to invade Viet Nam. On the 20th day 
of the 10th moon of the year 1788, Tsing troops set out, 
proclaiming that they would “destroy the Tay Son and 
restore the Le.” On the 21st day of the Lith moon, they 
entered Thang Long. A pontoon was built on the Red 
River, on both banks of which Tsing troops camped. 

Le Chieu Thong was proclaimed “King of Annam” by 
the Peking Court; in fact it was Ton Si Nghi who held 
all power, and every morning people in the capital could 
see the king and his small suite call on the Tsing Governor 
for an audience. The Tsing troops’ exactions ended by 
opening the eyes of those who had been mistaken over 
the real intentions of the invaders. Only Chieu Thong 
and the reactionary feudal lords who wanted to defend 
their privileges at any cost still clung to the coat-tails 
of the occupiers. Feeling ran high among the population, 
the prestige of the Le dynasty was utterly impaired. 

At that time Nguyen Hue was in Phu Xuan. The Tay 
Son brothers had divided the country among themselves: 
the eldest, Nguyen Nhac, reigned in the centre, installed 
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in Quy Nhon; Lu was charged with governing Gia Dinh 
and the Mekong delta; Hue took charge of the part north 
of the Pass of Clouds. 

To deal with the Tsing invasion, Nguyen Hue acted in 
the name of the whole nation betrayed by the Le. In a 
solemn ceremony, he proclaimed himself king with the 
regnal name of QUANG TRUNG and immediately after- 
wards ordered his troops to march on Thang Long. It was 
Dec. 21, 1788. By the 26th, the Tay Son army was in 
Nghe An; 100,000 men were reviewed by Nguyen Hue, 
who addressed them in these words: 

The Tsing have invaded our country, occupied the 
capital city of Thang Long. In our history, the Trung 
sisters fought against the Han, Dinh Tien Hoang 
against the Sung, Tran Hung Dao against the Mon- 
gols, Le Loi against the Ming. Those heroes did not 
resign themselves to standing by and seeing the 
invaders plunder our country; they roused the 
people up to fight for the just cause and drive out 
the aggressors... The Tsing, forgetting what happened 
to the Sung, the Mongols and the Ming, have invaded 
our country. We are going to drive them out of 
our territory. 

The year was drawing to a close. It was the 20th day 
of the 12th month of the lunar year. Arriving at Ninh 
Binh, Nguyen Hue ordered his troops to celebrate New 
Year’s Day in advance and told them: 

On the seventh day of the first month of the New 
Year, we shall enter Thang Long and celebrate the 
spring festival there. Mark my words, that’s. what 
will happen. > 

The Tay Son. army took a ten-day rest to recruit new 
troops, then on the 30th day of the 12th. month began 
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marching on Thang Long, in three different columns. 
The one commanded by Nguyen Hue rushed toward 
Thang Long, overran Tsing outposts and on the 3rd day 
of the first month of the New Year encircled the post 
of Ha Hoi, 20km south of the capital. The Ha Hoi garrison 
surrendered (Jan. 28, 1789). On Jan. 30, the Tay Son 
troops, with elephant-mounted troops acting as a spear- 
head, attacked the post of Ngoc Hoi, 15km south of 
Thang Long, and captured it swiftly. The road to Thang 
Long was open. 
The two other Tay Son columns rapidly overran the 
posts which defended the capital in the west; the Dong 
Da post (now in Hanoi itself) was carried after a day 
‘of, fierce fighting: The post commander hanged himself 
» ona tree. The Tay Son victories were so quickly won that 
Ton Si Nghi, the Tsing commander-in-chief, had no ‘time: 
“to react before the Tay Son troops streamed into Thang 
“Long: He did not even have time to have his horse 
harnessed and to put on his cuirass, and ran away with 
a group of cavalrymen. The flight of its commander-in- 
chief threw panic into the Tsing army. In the stampede 
over the pontoon many were drowned. 
On the 5th day of the first moon of the year 1789, the 
Tay Son troops entered Thang Long. On the 7th, they 
“celebrated victory there, exactly as Nguyen Hue had 

promised. In six days, the Tay Son troops had advanced 
“80km and defeated a 200,000-man army. This was the 
: greatest victory in Viet-nam’s history, won within a very 
*short time. Carried by the popular movement, Nguyen 
“Hue, who already had the merit of liquidating the Trinh- 
Nguyen secession, reunifying the country, and driving out 
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the Siamese, had saved the country from Tsing domina- 
tion. The Peking Court reconciled itself to making peace 
and recognizing the Tay Son. 


Quang Trung’s Work 

Nguyen Hue, now King 
Quang Trung, thought of transferring his capital to the 
province of Nghe An. He reorganized the army, the 
administration and education with the help of talented 
people. Partisans of the Le tried to incite uprisings, but 
in vain. 

Right: after his accession, Quang Trung promulgated 
an edict enjoining the village administrations to recall 
ruined peasants who were wandering about the country, 
and to reclaim fallow land. A year’s. time-limit was set 
for the villages to put in order the population’ and cadas- 
tral registers, after which fallow lands would be taxed 
doubly. The distribution of communal lands was regulat- 
ed; the lands left fallow or belonging to traitors were 
confiscated for use by the villages or the State: Contrary 
to the Trinh who allotted communal lands chiefly to 
officials and soldiers, Quang Trung gave them mainly to 
peasants. “The important thing for a king,” 
proclaimed the edict on agriculture, “is.to attend 
tothe roots and lop offthe top, so that the 
people enjoy peace and have land to till, 
that nobody is jobless and the fields do 
not lie waste” 

As early as 1791, agriculture resumed’ its normal 
production. Quang Trung also strove to develop handi- 
crafts and trade. In 1788 he had said to his adviser 
NGUYEN THIEP: “I wish we would not buy so many 
articles from abroad.” He abolished the obstacles imposed 
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on trade by the Trinh. NGUYEN HUY LUONG, a poet 
of that time, thus celebrated the rebirth of trade in 
Thang Long: 

Wreaths of smoke crown the kilns of Thach Khoi; 

Shuttles sing in the hands of brocade-weavers. 

From Yen Thai comes the sound of pestles pounding 

paper pulp ; 

In Nghi Tam fishing nets fence up the waters, 

Makets are crowded with traders from east and west; 

Like butterflies, junk sails together were pressed. 

King Quang Trung also sought to develop exchanges 
with China. Statements by Western merchants and 
missionaries tend to prove that the Tay Son practised 
an open-door policy, Fiscal laws were simplified as 
compared with those of the Trinh. 

The great reform carried out by Quang Trung in the 
field of culture was the adoption of ném, ie. the national 
language, for -official texts and in education, instead of 
classical Chinese which had been in use for long centuries. 
In 1791 Nguyen Thiep was charged with directing the 
translation of Confucian classics, intended for use in 
education. This was opposed by reactionary or backward- 
minded scholars. Quang Trung also sought to reform the 
contents of education which had degenerated into a 
repetition of empty formulas. Each village was to choose 
a scholar capable of founding a school; scholars of the old 
regime had to undergo new examinations. Adventurers 
and parasites who had taken refuge in pagodas and 
monasteries had to come back to secular life, and only 
genuine religious people were allowed to stay. Catholic 
missionaries were not persecuted. 

The reign of Quang Trung was a great one on account 
ot its military prestige and its economic and cultural 
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reforms. Unfortunately,- in 1792, Quang Trung die 
suddenly and neither his brothers nor his son QUANC 
TOAN proved capable of carrying on the work he ha 
begun. 


End of the TAY SON and 
NGUYEN Restoration 
The vulnerable part of the Tay 
Son kingdom. was Gia Dinh, in the south, where landlord: 
were able to organize themselves and where the adminis- 
tration was entrusted to the youngest Tay Son brother, 
Nguyen Jiu. We have seen how in 1784 a Nguyen prince, 
Nguyen Anh, had tried to restore the power of his family 
with the help of the Siamese, and how Nguyen Hue had 
driven out the invaders. j 
Sticking to his policy of national treason, Nguyen Anh 
did not content himself with asking for’help from the 
Siamese; he also contacted a French missionary, Pigneau 
de Béhaine, bishop of Adran, who advised him to appeal 
to France, The French missionary took a son of Nguyen 
Anh to France where with the help of the. Foreign 
Missions, hè managed to get an audience with Louis XVI. 
On Nov. 28, 1787, a treaty was signed between a repre- 
sentative of France and, Pigneau de Béhaine, representing 
Nguyen Anh. France promised: military aid in exchange 
for ‘the cession of Tourane port and: the Povlo-Condore 
islands,. the right to free trade inside Viet Nam to the 
exclusion of other European nations. Thus Nguyen Anh 
by opening the way to French. imperialism had “intro- 
duced a snake into the family hen-house” ‘The French 
‘monarchy, soon overthtown by the'1789: Revolution was 
iot able to keep its promise of tary <atd.to. Nguyen 


Anh; Pigneau de Béhaine, with the help of French 
merchants and adventurers, supplied him. with some 
equipment and military instructors. However, it was not 
this assistance, but the internal difficulties of the Tay 
Son regime that enabled Nguyen Anh to set foot again 
on Vietnamese territory. 

Nguyen Hue’s brothers had neither his military nor 
his political abilities. A dissension having arisen between 
the three brothers, and Nguyen Hue being occupied in 
the north, Nguyen Anh took advantage of this to seize 
Gia Dinh (1788). After some time, having strengthened 
his forces, he pushed his offensive northward. The deaths 
of Nguyen Hue in 1792, of Nguyen Nhac in 1793, and 
the accession to the throne of Nguyen Hue's son, Quang 
Toan, only ten years old, brought about a series of inter- 
nal dissensions which weakened the Tay Son considerably. . 
In the meantime Nguyen Anh carried out an artful policy 
which gradually strengthened his position. From 1790 to: 
1800 the two adversaries carried on an indecisive war, 
the main stake being the city of Quy Nhon, which changed 
hands several times. 

After 1800, Nguyen Anh got the upper hand and pressed 
his attacks northward. In 1801, while the Tay Son forces 
were immobilized around Quy Nhon, those of the Nguyen 
captured Phu Xuan where Nguyen Anh established his 
headquarters, In 1802, his forces were ready to march 
northward to conquer the Red River delta. On June 1, 
1802, before undertaking this expedition, he proclaimed 

' himself king, under the name of GIA LONG. The Tay Son 
-offered only sporadic resistance. On July 20, Nguyen 
Anh entered Thang Long, inaugurating a new dynasty, 
that of the NGUYEN. 
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The Tay Son had been brought to power by the great 
movement of peasant insurrections in the 18th century; 
merchant elements had joined in without however playing 
a foremost role. Nguyen Hue’s military and political 
genius, relying on this vast force of the revolted peasant- 
ry, had enabled the insurrection to win rapid, sometimes 
lightning, successes. One can never over-emphasize the 
importance of the Tay Son who had the merit of reuni- 
fying the country, long divided by the Trinh-Nguyen 
secession, and the glory of having twice saved the father- 
land, from the Siamese then from the Tsing invasions. 
To the credit of the Tay Son, one must cite also economic 
and cultural reforms which had brought about peace and 
prosperity during a short period of time. 

The Tay Son movement however presented weaknesses 
inherent in its very nature. The revolted peasantry, 
though constituting a great force, could not assume the 
tasks of renovating feudal society torn by insurmountable 
contradictions. The equal distribution of property could 
not constitute a basis for a revolutionary program or a 
new regime. In the 18th century, Vietnamese society still 
lacked a social class associated with a new mode of 
production and a new ideology. The merchant class, cer- 
tainly in progress in comparison with the previous cen- 
turies, remained however in an embryonic state incapable 
of providing leadership’ to the movement. Neither. the 
development of handicrafts nor the starting of exchanges 
with the West in the 17th century could promote the 
development of a sufficiently strong bourgeoisie. 

The result was that the leadership of the movement, 
after a seething period, could only return to feudal forms. 
The “rebels” established a new monarchy, promulgated 
some. reforms, but did not touch the very basis of the 
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feudal system, the system of Jand ownership. Feudal ideas 
continued to prevail in all spheres, social and ideological; 
The division of power among the three Tay Son brothers, 
and the internal dissensions that followed, also sprang 
from feudalism; the administrative machine of the Tay 
Son simply carried on the work of former dynasties with 
the same methods of government. Following Nguyen 
Hue’s death, the first reforms soon tapered off and the 
new dynasty quickly lost its authority. The big land- 
owners of Gia Dinh, then those of other provinces, sup- 
ported Nguyen Anh and eventually succeeded in over- 
throwing the Tay Son and restoring feudalism in its most 
reactionary forms. With Gia Long, Viet Nam entered a 
dark period. When French troops began their conquest, in 
1858, they found before them a most backward monarchy, 
more anxious to preserve its privileges than the national 
interests. Though the people valiantly resisted the agres- 
sion, the Hue Court was defeatist, and eventually sur- 
rendered. The colonial period began. 
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V .— CULTURAL EVOLUTION 


From the 17th century to 
the beginning fo the 19th 


. The degeneration of the feudal regime, which began in 
‘the 17th century and resulted in a profound and irreme~ 
diable crisis in the 18th, had a deep repercussion in the 
cultural field. While Confucianism, the official ideology, 
- fell into an unprecedented crisis, popular effervescence 
and certain elements of renewal instilled. a new spirit 
into national culture, The literature in ném (national 
and popular language) showed considerable development, 
taking a great lead over that written in classical Chinese. 

. The Tay Son dynasty was overthrown in 1802, and a 
period of feudal restoration began. However, one may say 
that in the cultural field,-many works which came into 
being in the beginning of the 19th century had in fact 
been coneeived in the 18th and bore its hallmark and 
spirit. (For instance, KIEU and NGUYEN DU’s work as a 
whole). This time-lag between political and . cultural 
history is. frequent. That is why we includes in this 
chapter the cultural history of the beginning of the 19th 
century. x 
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The Crisis of Confucian Ideology 


Since the 15th century, Confucianism had been the only 
one on the map, having become the official doctrine of 
the monarchical State and mandarin bureaucracy. While 
shoving aside all mysticism and containing positive ele- 
ments inspired by practical humanism, it relied on 
extreme social conservatism, and strict ritualism — two 
factors which kept man prisoner of an immutable social 
hierarchy, stereotyped deportment, and cut-and-dried 
moralism. As the feudal regime underwent a process of 
degeneration, the negative aspects of Confucianism finally 
prevailed. Confucianism taught absolute loyalty to the 
king, the cornerstone of the whole system. The king 
reigned by virtue of a mandate from Heaven: his high 
virtues not only held sway over the social order but also 
participated in the unfolding of the cosmic order. The 
whole social hierarchy rested upon that absolute faith- 
fulness to the monarch, and rebellion was held to be not 
only a political crime, but a religious one as well. So long 
as monarchy played its centralizing. role and. was the 
symbol of national unity, its prestige was maintained. 
But what with the fading of the Le royalty before the 
Trinh and Nguyen seigniorial families during. two cen- 
turies and a succession. of debauched and incompetent 
kings, the idea of absolute respect for the. monarch col- 
lapsed, and. with it, a whole system of moral and spiritual 
values inherent in the regime: The Confucian scholar 
could no longer believe in the values he was teaching. 
After his capture, the scholar PHAM CONG THE, a parti- 
cipant in Le Duy Mat’s-revolt, was asked reproachfully by. 
the authorities, “How could a. scholar have become a 
rebel, and. lost all sense of hierarchy and social value?” 
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He replied: “For a long time already, all 
idea of hierarchy and value has disap- 
peared. How can one distinguish between 
the rebel and those who are supposed to 
be on the right path?” 

The mandarin regime, the mainstay of feudal monarchy, 
drew its prestige from the competitions held in great 
pomp. Those who ruled in the name of the king were 
supposed to have been recruited from among the most 
virtuous and’ best educated. Candidates went through 
regional, then central competitions before being awarded 
the much-coveted title of tien si (doctor). The exami- 
nation papers included commentaries on classical texts, 
the writing of an administrative document (edict or 
proclamation by the king), the composition of a poem 
or a piece of rhythmical prose, a moral or philosophical 
dissertation. Out of several thousand candidates, oniy 
about a hundred passed the regional competitions and 
even less the central competitions. The latter received 
the greatest honours and enjoyed very high prestige. 
Between 1529 and 1787, 102 competitions were held and 
1,136 candidates became doctors. 

With the decadence of the regime, the system of com- 
petitions also degenerated. The examination-papers 
became exercises of pure rhetoric on outworn scholas- 
tic themes. The candidates contented themselves with 
reproducing models and clichés and indulged in empty 
exercises of style. The historian Le Qui Don (18th cen- 
tury) wrote: “Our elders had composed texts 
which read well; their successors simply 
copied them after trimming them of long- 
drawn parts.” Frauds were frequent, which lowered 
the value of the competitions; and when mandarin offices 
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were put up for- sale, the prestige of the system suffered 
a severe blow. The result was the coming into being of 
an -ineompetent, ‘unscrupulous and greedy. mandarin 
bureancracy,. whose members no longer possessed either 
the cultural or moral value of men of past centuries. 

The decadence. of Confucianism” gave rise to a certain 
renascence of Buddhism. Kings and lords set about build- 
ing pagodas; fruStrated-scholars entered monastic life, 
while the. people sought solacé to their miseries in that 
religion. Those conditions. oriented ‘a few minds towards 
Taoism, which also showed some renewal. Many people 
adopted.a syncretic attitude, uniting all three doctrines — 
Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism— into a more or 
less successful ‘synthesis. 

The moral and ideological. crisis of the regime also 
allowed Catholic ‘missionaries to win converts, particu- 
larly in the 17th century. The first nuclei of Vietnamese 
Catholicism date back to that period: With Catholicism, 
as'we have seen above, the quoc ngu script was created, 
in which the Vietnamese language was transcribed into 
` Latin ‘characters, 


The Derslopment of Ném Literature 


The crisis of Confucianism,” had one positive aspect; 
it freed many minds from a sterilizing ideology. Liberated 
from dogmas and carried away by a popular. movement 
of which the most outstanding. manifestations were great 
peasant insurrections, many -péople, especially’ poets and 
writers, casta critical Glance at the ld. society and, 


which required new forms, while the language became 
richer, more concise and more flexible. Many. historical 
works were also written, while medicine showed new 
progress. 

Whereas historical and medical. studies. continued to 
be written in classical Chinese, n ôm prevailed in liter- 
ature. It was a veritable turning-point which saw the 
coming into pre-eminence of ném, although. classical 
Chinese remained in use until the early 20th century. 


Stories and Fables ` 
of the 17h Century 


A characteristic. feature of 
‘that, period was the appearance of stories and fables writ- 
ten inn ôm, a new genre in national literature. Criticisms 
of feudal.society, love themes, and humanistic ideas began 
to come out in these works. 

“The Story of Vuong Tuong” reflects the 
image of a corrupt court, a parasitic mandarin bureau- 
cracy; and an unjust society which tramples on the lives 
of women. “The Story of the Toad and the 
Catfish” is a fable with animal characters which 
denounces the notables’ and mandarins’ habit; of taking 
advantage of the least law~suit to extort money from the 
people. In another fable, “The Virtuous Mouse,” 
the author castigates the debauchery of important 
personages and praises the chastity of ordinary women. 

Written in the form of a fairy tale, “The Story of 
Bach Vien and Ton Cac” sings the love between 
two young people freed from feudal shackles. Also note- 
worthy among the works of the 17th century is “Thien 
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Nam Ngu Lue,” a historical story in. verse (8,136 
lines} which recounts the history of the country from 
the beginnings to the fall of the Mac (1592). 


Literary Development 
in the 18th Century 

The stories and fables of the 
17th century heralded the full bloom “of the 18th. Ném 
literature was to gain marked prominence, especially on 
account of the quality of the works. The influence of 
popular oral literature increased both as regards the 
language and the content of written works. The simple 
and flexible daily speech, the colourful expressions in 
proverbs and songs, and the satirical content of popular 
storles went into literary works. Great authors created 
a successful synthesis of popular speech and classical 
literary language, of popular wisdom and classical Chinese 
culture, in original works written in a lively and express- 
ive language. It was a real turning-point in the evolution 
of the Vietnamese tongue. Poetry showed fine, progress, 

The greatest development was displayed by stories and 
novels in verse, most of them written by anonymous 
authors, The 17th-century story had a rather simple plot. 
That of the 18th was to become more complicated, with 
more scope, multiple episodes, and vividly-depicted 
characters, 

Also worthy: of note was the appearance of satire in 
the form of poems and stories in which official personages 
of feudal society, even the king himself, were ridiculed. 
This criticism of feudal society was also found in novels 
in verse, in-which were depicted corrupt and cruel man- 
darins and tyrannical and debauched kings. Historical 
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chronicles revealed life at the royal court as rotten with 
debauchery, intrigues, and plots between various factions. 

We shall mention only the more important authors 
and works. 


The Great Poets 
of the 18th Century 

In poetry, stress hould be 
laid on two great works: “Chinh Phu” (Laments of a 
Soldier’s Wife) and “Cung Oan”? (Laments of an 
Odalisque); and on the satirical poems of HO XUAN 
HUONG. 

CHINH PHU, written in classical Chinese by DANG 
TRAN CON, is better known through its translation into 
nôm by the poetess DOAN THI DIEM. It is a long 
poem (408 lines) which depicts the sorrow and anguish, 
and also the hopes of a woman whose husband has gone 
to war. In classical feudal works, war is often represented 
as an occasion for subjects to prove their loyalty to the 
king and conquer glory; but here, it only brings suffer- 
ings, separation, misery. The endless wars waged by kings 
and. feudal lords to consolidate their privileges or get 
rid of their rivals no longer evoked any enthusiasm. 
“Chinh Phu” echoed the antiwar popular songs. The 
nôm translation was made into a delicate but simple 
language, a very musical one which subtly describes the 
feelings of a warrior’s wife. For the first time a literary 
work was centered on the inner sentiments of a woman; 
it was a truly romantic work. 

CUNG OAN was written by NGUYEN GIA THIEU 
{1741-1798}. It portrays a beautiful and talented woman 
who is forced to lead a solitary life in the royal. seraglio, 
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forsaken by the king. The author was a descendant of 
a great mandarin family allied with the Trinh and a 
close witness of the decadence of feudal monarchy ; his 
work denounced one’of the most retrograde aspects of 
that regime. 

Woman’s fate, depicted in “Cung Oan” and 
“Chinh Phu,” was to become one of the main themes 
of the work of the poetess HO XUAN HUONG, who no 
longer was content to lament but resolutely attacked, 
Male’ supremacy was no longer recognized; it was 
society, not nature, which relegated woman to an inferior 
status. 

. If only I could change my destiny and be a man, 

1 wouldn’t content myself with such feats of valour. 

Though a learned scholar, she did not shrink. from 
using a popular and very colourful language, rich in bold 
expressions, and handled risky words and spicy phrases 
in a masterly fashion without ever sliding into vulgarity. 
She pitilessly chastised hypocritical pharisees, unmasked 
social conventions, vehemently protested against poly- ° 
gamy. In an inimitable style fraught with allusions and 
double entendre, she castigated the most respected 
personages of feudal, society. Thus her poem. “The Fan,” 
after suggestive allusions, ends with this line: 

Kings and lords only love that little thing. A 

It was a direct attack on the debauchery of the Le 
kings. and the Trinh lords; Buddhist bonzes were not 
spared either: 

Before the reverends are big trays of delicacies, 

Behind them lurk graceful nuns, } 
“jy, The poetess reserved her affection for unhappy women, 

id-did not hesitate to take UP the catenae a unmarried 


mothers in that strait-laced society. A very popular 
author, Ho Xuan Huong holds a very special place in 
Vietnamese literature. 


Satirical Stories 
Satire against feudal society 
assumes a systematic form in the popular stories TRANG 
QUYNH (Doctor Quynh) and TRANG LON (Doctor Pig). 
Trang Quynh attacked the Trinh lords directly and in 
name, One of the characters is a Trinh lord, corrupt, 
mean, and debauched, who is hoodwinked at every turn 
by “Doctor” Quynh, in spite of all the power at his disposal. 
Trang Lon tells the story of a poor down-and-out 
who, through a series of strokes of luck, reaches the top 
of the mandarin hierarchy, is appointed ambassador to 
China where he greatly impresses the Emperor, and 
eventually grabs all power in his hands, his “genius” 
being recognized by all the Court. The incompetence of 
kings and mandarins is exposed in a series of comical 
adventures. 


Novels in Verse 
by Anonymous Authors 

The blossoming of stories 
and novels in verse marked a new literary stage, with 
new themes. For the first time in a feudal society. in 
whose ideology no room was left ‘for individual aspirations, 
new sentiments emerged, in particular the claim of the 
individual for free love, for a free development of his 
capabilities, and for a more just society in which be could 
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find happiness; more especially, women courageously 
defended love based on free choice and opposed marriages 
imposed by their families. Formerly, woman had been 
so to speak absent from literature; a few verses or songs 
likened her to “a drop of rain, which cannot know where 
it will fall” or “a silk scarf destined for unknown hands.” 
Now, the heroines of the 18th-century novels picked the 
men of their choice against opposition by their families 
and fought hard whenever their happiness was threatened. 
Their love was sung in romantic accents. 

In another respect, the words were realistic by their 
critical description of feudal society: some positive 
characters were drawn in a vidid manner. Thus huma- 
nistic tendencies appeared in opposition to the sterilizing 
moralism of Confucianism. Ii was not yet a complete, 
coherent humanism, as in the European Renaissance, but 
the new ideas none the less instilled a breath of renewal 
into Vietnamese literature of the 18th century and the 
beginning of the 19th. The great peasant insurrections 
and a certain development of the mercantile economy 
gave a new impulsion to literature. 

It. should be noted that many novels borrowed themes 
from Chinese stories, just as French classical works of 
the 17th century took over Greek of Roman themes. 

The main works of this type were: “Phan Tran, 
Tong Tran Cuc Hoa Pham Cong Cue Hoa, 
Hoang Truu, Ly Cong.” A special place must be 
reserved for the story of THACH SANH, the woodcutter 
who gets the better of monsters and foreign invaders, 
a hero sprung from the toiling people, the saviour of the 
country, a man who is courageous, valiant and human. 
Thach Sanh’s only possessions are a loincloth and an axe, 
but he defeats all enemies and surmounis. all difficulties. 
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Nguyen Du and Kieu? 


Although the words of 
NGUYEN DU (1765-1820) pronounce ZU) appeared only 
in the early years of the 19th century, they belonged 
incontestably to the 18th by their content and style. 
They depicted social convulsions in the 18th century, 
expressed humanistic aspirations, criticized feudal society. 
Amember of a great mandarin family in the service of the 
Le, Nguyen Du was forced to retire to his native village 
when the latter were overthrown by the Tay Son. Later 
he served under Gia Long. The upheavals he witnessed 
greatly impressed him, and so did the years he spent in 
the countryside close to the people. This was shown in 
his deep compassion for the latter’s misery, his occasional 
outbursts of anger against kings and mandarins, and his 
profound sympathy for unhappy lives. It appeared also in 
his irremediable pessimism. 

Nguyen Du left many poems in classical Chinese, a 
famous one in ném “Calling the Wandering 
Souls” and a masterpiece, KIEU. In his poems in 
classical Chinese, he describes the fate of the poor in 
poignant terms. In “Calling the Wandering 
Souls,” he gives a sombre picture of society where 
people of all walks of life meet with unhappiness and 
misery. In contrast, he depicts greedy mandarins, who 
throw away food after stuffing themselves rather than 
give it to the poor, and “eat human flesh like barley- 
sugar.” 


1. For a more detailed study of Nguyen Du and his work, read "Viet- 
namese Studies” No 4: "Nguyen Du and Kieu” 
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With “Kieu,” Nguyen Du reached the peak of his art. 
This 3,254-line poem relates the story of a beautiful and 
talented young woman, doomed to fifteen years of tribu- 
lations by the cupidity of a mandarin. Hardly had it 
come out when it met with growing fame. Illiterate 
peasants knew long passages of it by heart, while learned 
scholars considered it an unsurpassable masterpiece. This 
extraordinary success was due as much to the beauty 
of the language as to the content of the poem. 

Nguyen Du succeeded in making a remarkable synthesis 
of popular speech and classical literary language. 
“Kieu” marked an important stage in the history of 
the Vietnamese language, which it contributed to making 
richer and more flexible by giving it unequalled precision 
and conciseness. A romantic, Nguyen Du knows. how to 
sing the beauty of a landscape, as well as to. express the, 
feelings contained in a lover’s heart, sorrow, melancholy, 
despair, or triumphant joy. A realist, he can in just a 
few words portray a character ‘or describe a scene. The 
novel is written with a remarkable economy of means, 
without any long-drawn passages. At no time daes the 
reader’s interest slacken, 

“Kieu’s” great fame is due not only to the beauty 
of its form but also to its content. In this great realistic 
work, Nguyen Du, denounces oppressive and corrupt 
feudalism: not a single mandarin character in Kieu 
is portrayed in sympathetic terms. Beautiful .Kieu’s 
misfortunes spring from the .greediness of a mandarin 
who, for a bribe, does not hesitate to wreck ‘the happiness 
of a whole family. A shiver runs down the reader's spine 
when he penetrates into the Prime Minister’s palace; at 
the same time he finds the atmosphere stifling, for. the 
First Marshall at the Court, in order to get the upper 
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hand over his enemy, does not shrink from a felonious 
scheme. On the other hand, in face of the monarchy, the 
“rebel” Tu Hai cuts a fine figure, “moving heaven and 
earth, deporting himself proudly, recognizing only the 
star-dotted sky to be above his head.” This glorification 
of a rebel in a Confucian society stamps the author as a 
truly bold spirit. Tu Hai reminds one of the great leaders 
of peasant insurrections, Nguyen Huu Cau and Nguyen 
Hue in particular, who left unforgettable memories. 

‘It was no less courageous of the author to sing the 
love of two young people, who meet of their own free 
choice. What is more, it is the girl who in the absence 
of her parents decides to go and see her sweetheart. What 
a scandal for a society in which the woman must show 
the most. complete filial submission! The most passionate 
lines are devoted to. describing the tender feelings and 
effusions. of the lovers: love based on free choice, so much 
frowned upon by feudal society, found in Nguyen Du 
its poet. Shoved aside was the sacrosanct notion of faith- 
fulness which obliged the woman to devote her life to 
only one man and to remain “loyal” to her husband even 
after his death. In her tribulations, Kieu is forced to 
sell herself several times: she known her second passion- 
ate love when she meets a hero worthy of her. This 
second love, which a Confucian scholar would blame 
vehemently, is ardently defended by Nguyen Du. Confu- 
eian puritanism prohibited all allusion to carnal love; 
-yet Nguyen. Du dared to write about it, without ever 
sliding into vulgarity. Kieu, forced by a ferocious society 
to prostitute herself, is able to say to her loyal sweetheart 
that she has remained pure in spite of all trials, and 
that faithfulness in love must be conceived from a much 
more human angle than in the view of the pharisees. 
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Amidst the convulsions and upheavals of the 18th century, 
love was part of the new aspirations and was sung by 
Nguyen Du. 

However, Nguyen Du’s work bears the mark of his 
century. The Tay Son’s defeat tolled the knell of the 
high hopes raised by the peasant insurrections. With the 
coming to power of Gia Long, Viet Nam fell back into 
the darkness of feudalism. No prospect was opened before 
those who struggled and those who meditated on man's 
fate. Nguyen Du deeply sympathized with the sufferings 
of the people, felt the aspirations seething in their hearts, 
but was lost in the blind alley of his reflections on 
human bondage. Confucianism no longer offered sufficient 
explanation to so much misery and injustice. He had 
to fall back on Buddhist theses, yet without much faith 
in them. But those ideological contradictions did not 
prevent Nguyen Du from being a very great poet, whose 
work is still deeply loved by all. (Through many trans- 
lations, it is now widely known in the world.) 


Historical Studies and Works 


Parallel to that literary blossoming, many historica 
works were written: official annals, monographs 
chronicles. 

“Dai Viet Su Ky Toan Thu” (Complet 
History of Dai Viet), published in 1697, comprised 2 
volumes and was compiled under the direction of NGI 
SI LIEN; it relates the history of the country from th 
beginnings to the 17th century. Among the other work: 
let us mention “Le Trieu Thong Su” (History c 
the Le Dynasty) by Le Quy Don, with a preface date 
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1789; “Phu Bien Tap Luc,” by the same author, 
which includes six volumes and gives much information 
on geography, economics, the administration, ways and 
customs in the days of the Nguyen; also by Le Quy Don, 
“Kien Van Tieu Luc,” a collection of notes and 
documents on institutions, outstanding men, rules and 
regulations, beauty spots, mines, Buddhist sects, from the 
Tran to the Le periods. 

LE QUY DON (1726-1783) was not only a historian but 
also a true encyclopaedist. While carrying out high 
civilian and military responsibilities at the Trinh Court, 
he collected documents and studied concrete realities for 
his works. His intellectual curiosity led him to study, 
among other things, rice strains, and Chinese translations 
of Western works on the rotundity of the earth —a view 
which he adopted. Besides his books on history, he left 
a kind of encyclopaedia, “Van Dai Loai Ngu, in 
one chapter of which he expounded his conception of the 
universe. Contemporary philosophical debates were about 
the primacy of either Ly (logos) or Khi (breath, sub- 
stance); of either Vo Cuc (nothingness) or Thai Cuc 
(the Prime Being). Le Quy Don wrote: 

Thai Cuc is one, It is a prime, undifferentiated 
substance which undergoes ceaseless transformation 
while subsisting eternally. One cannot say that being 
comes out of nothingness (...) Prime and undifferen- 
tiated khi is the substance of all beings and exists 
before all beings. Ly has no form; it exists only 
thanks to khi, and is included in kh i itself. 

He insisted on the constancy of natural phenomena : 

Heaven is tens of thousands of leagues from earth, 
Yet, with the help of a few figures, one may deter- 
mine the positions and trajectories of celestial bodies. 
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So, while the Being is immense and its manifesta 
tions limitless and marvellous, it follows none th 
Jess a constant rule. 

One easily understands that Le Quy Don’s inquisitiv 
mind was active in many fields: his was a pre-scientifi 
mind born in the upheavals of the 18th century. 

Among the historical chronicles, one must especial]: 
mention “Hoang Le Nhat Thong Chi” (Chron 
icles of the Le Dynasty} which gives a vivid description: 
of the plots and intrigues which rent the Le and Trint 
Courts. “Vu Trung Tuy But” (Essays Written i 
the Rain) by PHAM DINH HO (1768-1839) is a collectior 
of notes and remarks on the institutions, ways anc 
customs in, the times of the last Le kings, The same autho: 
also wrote, in collaboration with NGUYEN AN (1770. 
1815) “Tang Thuong Ngau Luc,” a collection of 
stories mostly about the 18th century. “Thuong Kint 
Ky Su” (Journey to the Capital) by the physician LE 
HUU TRAC also gives precious information about lite 
at the Trinh Court. 


Le Huu Trac and the 
Development of Medicine 


With Le Huu Trac (1720-1791), better known under 
his pseudonym HAI THUONG LAN ONG, medical 
studies made much progress. A learned scholar, he shun- 
ned a mandarin career, retired to his village, and devoted 
his life to the study of medicine. Following decades of 
observation and study, he wrote a medical treatise in 
28 volumes, 66 parts, which includes: 

—°a theoretical section ; 
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—a section on pathology, with special studies on 
small-pox, measles, infantile diseases, women’s diseases ; 

— a section on drugs; 

— a section on pharmacology ; 

— a collection of clinical observations ; 

— a section on hygiene. 

Lan Ong’s merit is to have laid the foundation of a 
medicine based on observation of clinical facts, climatic 
conditions, and the properties of local plants and products. 
His observations and formulas remain of great value even 
to the present day. He had a thorough grasp of classical 
Chinese medical theories, but relied mostly on observa- 
tion, His medical data were collected with great care, 
being in his mind documents to be confronted with the 
experience of others. Another great principle of his was 
the importance of hygiene in disease prevention ; hygiene 
being taken in its extensive sense as organisation of 
daily life, Lan Ong did not forget to give advice to 
housewives on questions of food and clothing. 

He also laid down the principles of a humanistic 
medical deontology. He wrote: 

Medicine is a human art, which must seek to 
preserve life, attend to man’s illnesses and sorrows, 
and help him, without caring about wealth or 
honours. 

Rich men do not lack physicians, but the poor can 
hardly afford good ones. One must pay especial 
attention to them. 

Medicine is a noble art. We must strive to preserve 
our moral purity, 

Selentifice and humanist, Le Huu Trac was a typical 
precursor of the great figures of the 16th century. 
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PART TWO 


A CENTURY OF 
NATIONAL STRUGGLE 
(1847 —1945) 


I. THE LOSS OF INDEPENDENCE 


The Can Vuong Movement 


On April 15, 1847, French warships sank five armoured 
junks of the Vietnamese fleet in Da Nang port. On August 
31, 1858, a French squadron attacked Da Nang again, thus 
marking the beginning of a war of colonial conquest by 
French imperialism, to be waged in many stages from 
1858 to 1884, until the total annexation of the country. 
Facing that aggression, there were, on the Vietnamese 
side, two parties with opposite views: one standing for 
compromise, the other for resistance. The king and the 
high dignitaries of the Court were frightened by the 
modern weapons used by the French and misjudged the 
latter's intentions, believing that, coming from so far 
away, they were less interested in conquering the country 
than in wresting commercial advantages. Moreover, the 
Nguyen monarchy, retrogade to the core and constantly 
busy repressing internal insurrections, was neither able 
nor willing to mobilize all the energies of the nation to 
oppose the aggression. All these reasons urged the king 
and the high dignitaries to practise a policy of peace and 
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negotiation, trying to placate the aggressors with more 
and more important concessions. On the other hand, a 
number of mandarins, the great majority of the scholars, 
and the people as a whole, heirs to a long tradition of 
struggle for national independence, put up a fierce resist- 
ance, while the royal troops offered only weak resistance, 
that of the popular forces was powerful and protracted, 
and compelled French imperialism to wage a long 
and costly war. But the defection of the monarchy, the 
only force which could then play a guiding role on a 
national. scale, undermined the efforts of the Vietnamese 
patriots. 

The French colonialists used particularly cunning 
tactics. They began by gaining a foothold on a portion of 
the territory and having it ceded to them by the Court 
of Hue through a treaty in due form. The aggressors thus 
won a springboard to prepare for new annexations; and a 
respite to annihilate the people’s resistance in the occu- 
pied zones. They then violated the treaty, and resumed 
the conquest. New concession by the Court, new treaty. 
New violation, new conquest. The same scenario recurred 
again and again until total annexation; from concession 
to concession the monarchy ended in capitulation and 
betrayal. The ‘king and the high dignitaries preferred 
selling out national independence in exchange for a few 
privileges that the conquerors left them to win them over. 
Responsible for the safeguarding of national independ- 
ence and honour, they gradually became agents of the 
foreigners and put themselves at the latter’s service by 
repressing the people’s patriotic movement. The support 
that the Court of Hue tried to obtain from the Chinese 
empire — itself on the decline and exposed to Western 
aggressions — could not deviate the course of events. 
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Loss of Saigon and the 
Three Eastern Provinces 
of Cochinchina 


After having occupied Da Nang, the French troops 
burnt it down, but were not strong enough to threaten 
the capital city and compel the Court of Hue to make 
concessions. Bishop Pellerin proposed to the French com- 
mand to attack the Red River delta where 400,000 
Catholics, he said, were ready to rise up in support of the 
operation. The French command, however, preferred 
taking its troops to the South, where rice trade was 
thriving. 

Saigon was beleaguered on the morning of February 
17, 1859; in the evening the royal troops evacuated it. 
Meanwhile, reinforcements were pouring in from the 
neighbouring provinces, among them 5,800 volunteers 
recruited by local notables. Thus reinforced, the Saigon 
garrison encircled the French troops who had entered the 
town, putting them in a difficult position. However, the 
Court of Hue did not order any counter-attack, hoping for 
a compromise by negotiation. The French took advantage 
of this indecision to gain time. In 1860, after a new victo- 
rious offensive of the Western powers against China, 
France was able to concentrate the whole of its naval 
force operating in the Far East to break the siege of 
Saigon and conquer, in 1861, the three eastern provinces 
of Cochinchina, which comprised, besides, three western 
provinces. 

The defeat of the royal troops did not put an end to 
the Vietnamese resistance. Under. the direction of patriot- 
iċ leaders, the population everywhere rose up against the 
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French troops. The French officers whe wrote the Military 
History of Indochina had to recognize that 

The defeats of the Annamese army had no effect 

on the insurrectional state of the occupied territories. 
The resistance was general, The French historian Pallu 
de la Barrière, an eye-witness, wrote : 

The fact is that the resistance centre was every- 
where, subdivided ad infinitum, nearly as many 
times as there were living Annamese. It would be 
more exact to consider each peasant who was fasten- 
ing a sheaf of rice plants as a centre of resistance. 


(History of the 1861 
Cochinchina Expedition) 


The popular character of the resistance was also seen 
in the change in tactics. Whereas the royal troops: oper- 
ated in close formations and greatly feared French Jong- 
range weapons, the popular forces practised guerilla 
warfare or surprise-attacks with close combat. The troops 
commanded by the patriot Nguyen Trung Truc, attacking 
at close quarters, succeeded. in setting fire to a, French 
warship, L Espérance, and inflicting on the French a 
bitter defeat at Nhat Tao. The popular forces. managed to 
re-occupy many localities, and the French command had 
to.ask for quick reinforcements. 

It was the Court of Hue which got the French troops 
out of this fix by asking for negotiation. On June 5, 1862, 
Phan Thanh Gian negotiated with French Admiral Bonard 
a treaty by which the Court of Hue ceded to France the 
three eastern provinces of Cochinchina, consented to pay 
an indemnity of 20 million francs and open thrée ports 
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of Annam and Tonkin to French trade. The Court imme- 
diately ordered the popular forces to withdraw from the 
aforesaid provinces. 

The order was not obeyed. The French historian F. Vial 
wrote; 

At the very moment the admiral thought he had 
brought the war to a victorious end, he found that 
it had become perhaps even more active and redoub- 
table than a serious war against the King’s regular 
troops. 


(The First Years 
of French Cochinchina} 


The insurrection was led by Truong Dinh, who was 
head of an agricultural settlement when the French 
attacked Saigon. Together with volunteers he came to the 
rescue of the town, After its fall he withdrew to Go Cong 
province where he recruited a 6,000-strong army, and 
was appointed deputy-commander by the Court. After the 
signing of the 1862 treaty, the king ordered him to retire 
to An Giang province and give up the resistance (appoint- 
ing him commander). Truong Dinh hesitated for a long 
time. A sincere patriot, he did not want to renounce the 
struggle, but, brought up as a Confucian, he did not feel 
he could disobey the king. He was about to obey the 
latter's order, when delegates of the popular forces. and 
the people flocked to his camp and besought him to 
remain leader of the movement, dubbing him “Com~- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacifier of the French.” Truong Dinh 
complied with the people’s will and took command of the 
insurrection. 

The patriotic resisters fought ‘heroically. 
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The Annamese, armed with weapons ineffective 
against our carbines, rushed at our men with a blind 
energy that testified to a rare courage and extraor- 
dinary abnegation. 

(F. Vial, op. cit.) 


Their guerilla tactics put the French troops to a hard 
test. Pallu de la Barriére wrote: 

There is no more painful, dull and tiring sight than 
that of the French moving over land and water. One 
of the adversaries is continually in sight, the other 
never. As the enemy persistently slips away, it seems 
as though we were hitting only a vacuum, 

(op. cit.) 


Civil resistance was also organized in all forms. The 
majority of notables and mandarins refused to collaborate 
with the enemy. The poet Nguyen Dinh Chieu, though a 
blind man, left the occupied regions and, together with 
other scholars, wrote highly patriotic works. 

However, the order coming from the Court to stop all 
resistance sowed confusion in the people’s minds. It had 
sent to France a mission led by Phan Thanh Gian to 
negotiate the retrocession of the lost provinces. France 
then, entangled in the Mexican war, gave some promises. 
On: August 20, 1864, Truong Dinh, wounded during an 
engagement, committed. suicide in order not to fall 
into the enemy’s hands. His son Truong Quyen continued 
the resistance. Meanwhile, in 1863, France had. imposed 
a. treaty of protectorate upon the king of Cambodia. 
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Cambodian patriots, led by the- bonze Pokumpo, then 
joined forces with: the Vietnamese insurgents against 
the French. 2 
Th 1867, “France, hie ‘settled: the Mexican affair, 
switched to the: offensive. in Viet Nam. French troops 
marched on. the three western provinces of Cochinchina. 
Judging: all resistance to be. hopeless, Phan Thanh Gian, 
‘the governor of these provinces, ceded them to the French, 
then cornmitted suicide. Popular resistance in the western 
' provinces brought together Vietnamese, Khmers and 
other nationalities — Cham; . Mnong; Stieng — and covered 
“a vast territory extending from the Cambodian Great 
Lakes to the vicinity of Saigon. From 1866 to 1868, fierce 
‘fighting occurred in Tay Ninh’ province, and Khmer 

-insurgents came very close to Udong, the capital. Unfor- 
: tunately Pokumpo was killed and the resistance in north- 
* western Cochinchina and the Cambodian border areas 
gradually died down. In the west of the Mekong delta 
two of Phan Thanh Gian’s sons took the lead of the 
popular movement, while the patriot Nguyen Trung 
Truc, who had set fire to the frigate l'Espérance in 
1861, conducted the operations. On June 16, 1868, in 
particular, he seized the Kien Giang post in Rach Gia 
province. Captured some time later, he refused to submit, 
and, facing the firing squad, cried out: 
As long as grass grows on our soil, there will be 
men to resist the invaders. 

After the occupation of Cochinchina the French hasten- 
ed to explore the Mekong river in the hope of draining 
all the trade of South China towards Saigon. This was 
soon proved impracticable. 
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The Embarrassing Plight 
of the Court of Hue. 
The Fall of Hanoi 


The loss of Cochinchina caused great concern in Viet 
Nam. Many patriots sent petitions to King Tu Due 
advocating reforms apt to strengthen the defence potential 
of the country. Nguyen Truong To in particular recom- 
mended reforms in all fields: political, administrative, 
agricultural, commercial, industrial, educational, finan- 
cial, diplomatic and military. Many urged that the 
country be opened to international trade, handicrafts 
renovated, industry and trade developed, the educational 
system chariged, students sent abroad, and the army 
re-organized along Western lines. 

The Court, stuck in its conservatism, refused to take 
those recommendations into- consideration. Ignorant of 
the international situation, it did not know how to 
capitalize. the difficulties encountered by France and 
wrest back the initiative of operations. With its policy 
of “peace and negotiation” it was still hoping to come 
to terms with the aggressor, and also counted on the 
support of the Manchu Tsing dynasty, then reigning in 
China. 

The deep reason for this conservatism and weakness 
lay in the fact that the reactionary feudal regime of 
the Nguyen was facing many popular uprisings. In 1862, 
near Hanoi, Cai Vang led a movement of protest against 
waste by the administration; in 1866 the workers and 
labourers employed in the construction of Tu Due’s tomb 
revolted. The French missionaries took advantage of this 
instability to foment unrest within Catholic communities 
in the Red River delta. This turmoil came to a head with 
Le Bao Hung’s open rebellion. 
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Another difficulty was the penetration into Viet Nam 
from China of Taiping bands pursued by Tsing troops. 
Taking refuge in Upper Tonkin, these bands, known as 
White, Yellow and Black Flags carved out fiefs for 
themselves. Only the Black Flags led by Luu Vinh Phuc 
submitted to the authority of the Court of Hue. 

Thanks to the Catholic missionaries, the French 
command was well aware of this situation. The impossi- 
bility of reaching southwest China by the Mekong led the 
French to demand the opening of the Red River and the 
ports of Tonkin, if need be by force. In 1872, without 
asking for the permission of the Vietnamese authorities, 
hundreds of mercenaries headed by the French adventurer 
Dupuis sailed up the Red River towards Yunnan, carrying 
weapons for the Chinese general Ma. On his first trip, the 
mandarins showed conciliation, but on his second passage 
Dupuis was blocked. 

The pretext which the French command had been 
looking for was immediately exploited. Lieutenant- 
Commander Francis Garnier was at once sent to Hanoi 
with an armed escort, and soon got in touch with Bish- 
op Puginier, who gathered the routed partisans of the 
rebel Le Bao Hung. On his own authority, Francis Garnier 
decreed that henceforth sailing on the Red River was free 
and customs duties abolished. The Vietnamese authorities 
refused to comply with this dictate. On November 19, 
1878, the French opened fire and seized Hanoi. The old 
General Nguyen Tri Phuong, defender of Hanoi, wounded 
and captured, rebuffed all advances by the French, and 
let himself die of starvation. The French troops rapidly 
seized Nam Dinh, Hai Duong and other localities in the 
delta, thanks to the complicity of some Catholic commu- 
nities. But the Vietnamese forces counter-attacked and 
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encircled Hanoi, and Garnier was killed on December 21, 
1873, in an ambush in the vicinity of the town. 

Still suffering from the effects of the 1870 French- 
German war, France stood in dread of committing herself 
too deeply. King Tu Duc, faithful to his policy of com- 
promise, failed to exploit a favourable military situation; 
he signed with the French the 1874 treaty, by which 
France returned the conquered towns but obtained 
permission to garrison troops in Hanoi and Haiphong, 
as well as the opening of.the Red River for trade. 


The Capitulation of the Monarchy 
and the Setting up 
of the Colonial Regime 


. In the last two decades of the 19th century, the Western 
capitalist economy rapidly developed, the European 
powers swooped on the other continents, and. carried out. 
a partition of the world. France’s colonial policy, at times 
hesitant, began to be conducted in a more energetic and 
systematic way. The ; conquest. of Burma by Britain 
speeded up the execution of French plans against Viet 
Nam. 

Violating the 1874 treaty, in 1882 France sent to Tonkin 
new military units under the command of Henri Rivière, 
Declaring himself threatened: by the “bellicose prepara~ 
tions” of the Vietmamese, he sent an ultimatum to the 
governor of Hanoi, demanding. the destruction . of: the 
defence works, and the evacuation of the . Vietnamese 
forces from the town. On April 25, 1882, the French troops 
attacked and seized Hanoi. Governor Hoang Dieu com- 
mitted: suicide. The mandarins in Tonkin wanted -to 
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counter-attack, but King Tu. Due still believed he could 
recover Hanoi through negotiation. Meanwhile, the 
French occupied the coal districts of Hon Gai and Cam 
Pha, then Nam Dinh. Tu Duc, who had little confidence 
in his own troops, called for help from the Court of 
Peking. The latter dispatched 10,000 men who came and 
camped northeast of Hanoi, but did not move any further. 

As in 1873, the Vietnamese forces, encircling Hanoi, 
defeated the French troops in a battle near the town, 
killing Henri Riviére right at the place where Francis 
Garnier had died. Paris dispatched 4,000 reinforcement 
troops, but Tu Duc kept sounding out France for nego- 
tiations, and dismissed those mandarins who advocated 
armed struggle. 

In July 1883, Tu Duc died without leaving an heir. 
In Hue, clans and factions scrambled for power. Within 
a few months, three kings were successively enthroned, 
while the high dignitaries were divided over what policy 
to adopt towards France. Some were partisans of armed 
resistance, others of negotiation, some openly planned 
betrayal and collaboration with the aggressors. The Court 
was not even aware of the military successes recorded 
in Tonkin by the Vietnamese forces. 

Turning to account this confusion, the French command 
concentrated troops to seize Da Nang and march on Hue, 
As soon as they heard the boom of French artillery 
coming from the Thuan An pass which defended the 
access to the capital city, the mandarins hurriedly accept- 
ed all the conditions imposed by the French. Viet Nam, 
losing her sovereignty, became a French. protectorate 
{August 25, 1883). The mandarins split into two groups. 
Many disobeyed the Court and resigned their posts so 
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as to continue the resistance, while the remainder, bowing 
their heads, put themselves at the service of the French, 

There remained the Tsing troops, sent by the Peking 
Court which, seriously weakened, did not want a con- 
frontation with France; Paris and Peking signed the 
Tientsin treaty (May 11, 1884). Regents Ton That Thuyet 
and Nguyen Van. Tuong, hostile to the 1883 accord, had 
to resign themselves to ratifying the treaty of protecto- 
rate in June 1884, However, as the Tsing troops withdrew 
through the Lang Son pass, they clashed at Bae Le with 
French troops, who were defeated. The French command 
launched a big attack on China, landed troops on Taiwan 
(Formosa), and bombarded Foochow port. The Vietnamese 
forces, co-operating with the Tsing, inflicted another defeat 
on the French at Lang Son in February 1885. 

But the Peking Court did not at all want to prolong 
the hostilities, and signed with France a new treaty (Tune 
9, 1885) by which it renounced all its rights in Viet Nam. 


The Can Vuong Movement 
and the Popular Struggle 


Even after the 1883 capitulation, the partisans of resist- 
ance headed by Regent Ton That Thuyet continued to 
be active at the Court, while in the country, the entire 
population and the scholars got organized to continue the 
struggle. The regent ordered the construction in Quang 
Tri province of the Tan So fort where he had the royal 
treasure transferred. In July 1884, a twelve-year-old king, 
Ham Nghi, was enthroned. Franee tried to impose a new 
treaty by which Viet Nam was to be divided into three 
zones: Cochinchina, a colony; Tonkin, half-colony and 
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half-protectorate; and Annam, a protectorate. The unity 
of the country was profoundly impaired. 

In the meantime, popular resistance in Tonkin remained 
vigorous. The French command wanted to strike at Hue 
itself to deprive the movement of its leaders through the 
dismissal of the high dignitaries partisans of the 
resistance and in particular of Regent Thuyet. It demand- 
ed that the Court should hand over its cannons, reduce 
its armed forces, replace the royal council by a new one 
composed of pro-French mandarins. In June 1885, French 
General de Courcy landed at Hue and demanded the 
disbandment of the Vietnamese troops. Regent Thuyet 
and the mandarin Tran Xuan Soan reacted by ordering 
an attack on the French positions on the night of July 4. 
After a bloody battle the French troops seized the capital 
city. 

But King Ham Nghi together with the Court took to 
the hills, where he issued a proclamation calling on the 
entire population to support the monarchy in struggle 
(Can Vuong). The mandarins who had been dismissed 
for their stand in favour of the resistance were reinstated, 
and everywhere in the country, the people and scholars 
warmly answered the appeal. However, the defeatist 
faction of the Court carne back to Hue where, in collusion 
with the French, they enthroned a new king, Dong Khanh, 
on September 19, 1885. 


The main base held by Ham Nghi was the mountainous 
part of Quang Tri and Quang Binh provinces, linked to 
the north by a road communicating with Laos. Early 
in 1886, as popular resistance in Tonkin intensified, the 
French command was obliged to concentrate troops there. 
The Vietnamese resistance in Quang Binh expanded 
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towards the sea and along the rivers flowing from the 
Truong Son Range. However, the Vietnamese patriots 
were soon short of weapons and were gradually driven 
deeper into the mountain regions of Quang Binh, thinly 
populated and barren. Thuyet had gone to China to ask 
for help; Ham Nghi failed to move his HQ to the north, 
where the resistance base was larger and more populated. 
The French carried out a methodical encirclement of the 
retreat of Ham Nghi, who was betrayed by a Muong chief, 
captured on November 1, 1888, and exiled to Algeria. 
Ham Nghi’s appeal had caused a mobilization of impor- 
tant forces in many regions, from north to south. In the 
southern provinces of Annam, the patriot Mai Xuan 
Thuong led the resistance movement until he was captured 
and executed in 1888. In Ha Tinh, Nghe An and Thanh 
Hoa provinces the resistance was particularly vigorous. 
There, well-known scholars called on the population to 
rise up, recruited volunteers, and organized armed forces 
with courageous and resolute men of the labouring classes. 
In Thanh Hoa, patriots led by Dinh Cong Trang had 
built the Ba Dinh fortress in the middle of a swampy 
region. Cleverly camouflaged, Be Dinh from afar looked 
like a simple village; in reality it was surrounded by 
high ramparts and a deep moat; on the ramparts were 
thousands of earth-filled baskets which left between them. 
loopholes through which the defenders. could watch and 
fire at the assailants. A thick belt of .bamboos protected 
the fortress and the surrounding areas were planted with 
sharp stakes. Trenches were dug inside. Masson, a French 
officer who participated in the attack, wrote: 
Reconnaissance inside Ba Dinh gave us quite a 
surprise by. showing how skilfully the fortifications 
were built. Supplies were abundant and discipline 
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strict.. Two theatrical troupes gave performances for 
the fighters. In the mountain region of Thanh Hoa, 
a retreat position, Ma Cao, had been built in antici- 
pation. of the fall of Ba Dinh. 

From September 1886 to January 1887, many French 
attacks were repelled. The French command had to 
dispatch there 2,500 more men with a powerful artillery 
on four gun-boats. The missionaries mobilized the 
Catholics of Phat Diem to help supply the troops. 
Whereas the Hanoi citadel defended by the royal troops 
had held out only one day in face of a much smaller 
French force, the Ba Dinh garrison resisted 35 days in 
spite of French artillery. The French officers had to pay 
tribute to the bravery of the defenders, Masson wrote: 

Another prisoner closely questioned calmly 
answered: ‘You are wasting your time trying to 
ask us for information we don’t want to give you, 
for we consider it prejudicial to the interests of our 
country. Do what you will with us... These facts, 
among the hundreds we have witnessed, suffice to 
give an idea of the character of the Annamese race, 
and if we have only quoted the mandarins we can 
add that the ordinary people and the simple soldiers 
are their equals in bravery and contempt of death. 

In the Red River delta, the French had to launch 
repeated mopping~up operations against many insurrec- 
tional centres, particularly against the Bai Say resistance 
base commanded by Nguyen Thien Thuat. Here, the 
patriots did not build fortresses but carried on an active 
guerilla war, sometimes also fighting great engagements 
with the support of the population. Such was the case 
in all provinces. The “pirates” were none other than 
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the peasants rising up against the occupier. Here is a 
letter from the French administrator resident of Bac 
Ninh, written in 1886: 
A strong gang of pirates has just attacked the 
Yen Son post, thanks to the complicity af the Yen 
Son villagers. No one had warned us of their arrival 
and they went i without pillaging the local 
population. 

It was the same courage and skill everywhere. The 
French and their lackeys had to build a close network 
of posts, and launch repeated raids. Only at that price 
was the Bai Say region temporarily pacified by 1889. 

In the mountain regions of Tonkin, the French only 
succeeded in occupying some main highways and strategic 
points. The country was entirely controlled by the local 
chiefs, who co-operated with the insurgents of ‘the delta 
in harassing the French troops. In the North-West, the 
delegate of Ham Nghi, Nguyen Quang Bich, conducted 
the operations together with the chiefs of local ethnic 
groups. To compel him to surrender, the French and their 
valets arrested his old mother, but neither the son nor 
the mother submitted. Only by the end of 1888 were 
French columns’ able to reach Lao Cai, Nghia Lo and 
Dien Bien Phu. 

In the North-East. the French held very loose control 
over the Hanoi-Lang Son road; on the coast, the frontier 
town of Mong Cai, recaptured by the patriots in 1885, 
was definitively occupied by the French only in 1886, Ia 
Viet Bac, the French were hardly able to venture out 
of the towns of Thai Nguyen and Tuyen Quang, which 
they had occupied since 1884. 
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This patriotic and popular resistance stirred up by Ham 
Nghi’s appeal, unlike that of the royal troops, caused 
enormous difficulties to the French troops, inflicted 
heavy losses on them, and gave rise in France itself to 
vigorous reactions in public opinion and in Parliament. 
At certain moments, under the pressure of public opinion 
the French Parliament had to cut down credits intended 
for the conquest of Viet Nam; however, the colonialist 
clan eventually got the upper hand. 


Second Phase of the Resistance 


The capture of Ham Nghi did not put an end to the 
people’s patriotic movement. Loyalty to the king was 
only the manifestation of a profound patriotism ingrained 
in the people’s and the scholars’ minds. Many uprisings 
continued to break out in various provinces till 1897. 

In Thanh Hoa, the scholar Tong Duy Tan, allied with 
the Muong, pursued the struggle after the fall of Ba 
Dinh until 1892, when he was captured. Put in a cage 
by the enemy, he used the handle of his brush to rip 
up his belly and take his own life. His Muong lieutenant, 
Cam Ba Thuoe, continued the struggle until 1895. 

In Ha Tinh, the scholar Phan Dinh Phung and his 
principal Lieutenant Cao Thang organized a strong 
tesistance base in the region of Huong Khe and the sphere 
of action of the insurgents covered the four provinces of 
Quang Binh, Ha Tinh, Nghe An and Thanh Hoa. Sprung 
from the common people, Cao Thang was a great military 
chief who knew how to organize his forces efficaciously 
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and succeeded in equipping them with home-made guns 
modelled after the 1874 French rifle. The movement began | 
in 1885. In 1893, at the head of his men he marched on 
the provincial capital of Nghe An and seized many posts, 
His death in combat, at the age of 29, cast a damp over 
the insurrection. The French and their lackeys had to 
mobilize as many as 5,000 men to clear up ther region, In 
1896, Phan Dinh Phung died of dysentery and the move- 
ment gradually came to an end. 

From 1889. to 1893, in the valley of the Da River 
(Black River) and the upper valley of the Red River after 
the death of Nguyen Quang Bich and the desertion of the 
Thai chief Deo Van Tri, who crossed over to the French 
side, the leadership of the movement passed into the hands 
De Kieu and Doc Ngu. 

Of all the movements of struggle which went on after 
the capture of Ham Nghi, the most remarkable was un- 
questionably that of Yen The, begun in 1885; in this 
tnountainous region on the edge of the Red River delta, 
the peasants rose up against the colonialists who had 
robbed them of their lands, They were joined by insur- 
gents coming from the delta, and the leader of the 
movement, Hoang Hoa Tham (De Tham) gave it a vigo- 
rous impetus by skilfully waging a protracted guerilla 
‘war. His regular forces numbered only a few hundred, the 
main force being composed of peasants who worked the 
land and fought the aggressors when the need arose. 

From its base in Yen The, the movement spread to the 
provinces of Bac Giang, Bac Ninh, Thai Nguyen and Lanz 
Son. Many French operations against Yen The failed. Frey, 
a French officer, wrote : 
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One cannot understand how those men, gathered 
in a narrow area, crushed by the fire of four artil- 
lery pieces firing from a distance of 300 metres, 
could hold out so long... If the enemy has not the 
fanaticism of a Kabyle or a guerilla of the Sudan, he 
has a keener intelligence, and a remarkable power 
of assimilation in the use of our means of action and 
tactical methods. He shows great skill in choosing 
his positions and fortifying them, and the same 
indifference, the same impassivity, when facing 
death.. The imsurgents are commanded by true 
chiefs... and fight at very close quarters to kill a 
great number of their adversaries. 

In 1894, the French proposed a truce, yielding the admin- 
stration of four cantons to De Tham. In 1895, they broke 
it, and unexpectedly attacked Yen The, but the patriot 
was on his guard; his scattered troops led a deadly guer- 
illa war against the French. In 1897, the latter again 
negotiated a truce. By that time, nothing remained to the 
insurgents but the Yen The base, the other movements 
of resistance having been successively crushed, 

In the mountain regions inhabited by many national 
minorities the population resisted for a long time; but 
the French knew how to stir up and exploit dissensions 
between them and win over the local chiefs. After having 
conquered some strongholds the French command applied 
itself to- hatching schemes of political division before 
launching new operations. Little by little the various 
movements of resistance were defeated and the mountain 
regions came under French control. 


* 
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From 1861 to 1897, contrary to the royal army, which 
literally collapsed under French attacks, the popular 
resistance, waged with the participation of the population, 
organized by valiant chiefs and using varied forms of 
combat, carried out a nation-wide and protracted struggle. 
However, the defection of the monarchy deprived it of 
all possibility for united action on a national scale. A 
monarchy knowing how to rely on the people would 
certainly have resisted the aggression successfully. 
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Il -- THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE COLONIAL REGIME 
(1897—1918) 


Owing to popular resistance the war of conquest waged 
by the French colonialists dragged on until 1896; only 
then could the colonial regime be truly established, the 
people's armed struggle having been temporarily stifled— 
the sole notable insurrectional centre left was the region 
of Yen The held by De Tham. The appointment of Paul 
Doumer as Governor General of Indochina marked the 
will of French imperialism to set up a classical colonial 
regime with all its components — economic, . political, 
administrative, military and cultural. 


Political and 
Administrative Organization 


The first concern of the conquerors was to establish a 
stable and efficient political and administrative organiza~ 
tion. In Cochinchina, occupied since 1862, the French were 
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faced with systematic non~collaboration on the part of the 
mandarins and scholars. Wrote the French historian 
Cultru ; 

.. and if, by some sort of miracle, the scholars had 
sided with the French and betrayed their sovereign, 
the administration of Cochinchina would have been 
mere child’s play for us. However, the educated An- 
namese, the élite loyal to their country, could but 
regard us as their enemy; the peasants bound to 
their fields and their cattle stayed in the country in 
a state of apparent submission which did not at all 
imply moral submission. 

The French had to resort to direct administration, by 
recruiting native subordinate agents with neither culture 
nor prestige, to serve as intermediaries; moreover, all 
their attempts at enticement having failed owing to the 
permanent insubordination of the population, they 
shamelessly resorted: to the most violent and cruel 
repressive measures. To the end, the colonial administra- 
tion was to be marked by this double taint: on the one 
hand, its cruelty, and on the other, its collusion with the 
most retrograde and corrupt elements of the Vietnamese 
nation. American neo-colonialism in South Viet Nam only 
magnifies in the extreme these evil features inherent in 
all colonial enterprises. 

‘As early as 1866, a report by Resident Muselier to the 
Resident-Superior of Tonkin already admitted: 

ıı the native mandarins hesitated to rally to us or 
at least to serve us without ulterior motive, and.gave 
up their jobs, preferring retirement, while a few 
others, more energetic, became real, political, chiefs 
cof the rebellion. One found in administrative func- 

ns- only a ‘few ambitious and forward-looking man- 
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darins, the rest being intriguers, disreputable char- 
acters or ignorant men that events had brought to 
our side and whom we had sometimes invested with 
high honours which became tools in their hands to 
fleece the country unscrupulously and bring shame 
upon our intervention. Upstarts without merit and 
promoted in contravention of all rules of hierarchy, 
they enjoyed no prestige... 

Vice-Admiral Rieunier also complained, “We have only 
seoundrels on our side.” 

To get a basé of support, the colonial administration 
entered into direct collusion with the feudalists, at least 
with the most reactionary elements of this class. The 
feudal regime was not abolished but reinforced, the king, 
the mandarins and the notables becoming the auxiliaries 
of the French administrators, while the landowners con- 
tinued to exploit the peasants at will. 

Viet Nam. was divided into three different “countries” 
with different administrative regimes: Tonkin, Annam, 
and Cochinchina, each being separately integrated into 
French Indochina, which also included Cambodia and 
Laos, and was headed by a French governor-general. The 
aim, it was evident, was to break the unity of the Viet- 
namese nation in‘order to subjugate it more easily. 

Each of the five Indochinese “countries” (Tonkin, An- 
nam, Cochinchina, Cambodia and Laos) had a French 
resident. All the important services—security, finance, 
public works, post, agriculture, public health, trade — 
were in French hands. The governor-general administered 
the whole of Indochina with the help of a Superior Coun- 
cil of Indochina which gathered around him the residents- 
superior and French directors of the most important ser- 
vices. 
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The Vietnamese administrators were maintained only 
for form’s sake-or charged with menial jobs. The council 
of Vietnamese ministers was presided over by the French 
resident-superior and each minister had a French adviser. 
The resident-superior also headed the council of the royal 
family, In 1899, the French administration took away 
from the royal administration the right to levy taxes and 
pay its functionaries. In Tonkin. and Annam, at the pro- 
vincial level, there subsister besides the residency a Viet- 
namese administration whose members were mere puppets, 
The residents-superior were helped by “elected councils” 
carefully selected among a tiny group of landowners, 
wealthy merchants or industrialists and high functionaries 
to serve as a mere adornment for the colonial adminis- 
tration, 

The administration set up by Doumer was to undergo 
no great. alteration until the end of the colonial regime. 

This administration could not subsist but for a constant 
military protection; after 1896, sporadic uprisings still 
broke out which testified to the permanence of the national 
movement, Around a nucleus of French and African troops 
and elements of the Foreign Legion, the French organized 
a “native militia”. at the provincial level. The Vietnamese 
royal guard only served for parades. The “native militia” 
was mainly entrusted with “pacification” tasks, which did 
not prevent the militiamen from turning their weapons on. 
many occasions against their French officers and siding 
with national movements. 


Educational, 
and Cultural Organizations 


On the cultural plane, the colonial administration strove 
less to raise the level of instruction of the population than 
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to create on the one hand subordinate agents for the 
administrative apparatus and on the other to form a 
“denationalized” intelligentsia, without any contact with 
the national culture and any spirit independence on the 
cultural plane. 

At one time, before Doumer, the first governors had 
thought of using traditional education as a tool at their 
service. Doumer maintained the regime of mandarin exa- 
minations until 1915 in Tonkin and 1918 in Annam. Start- 
ing in 1862, the quoc ngu, a latinized transcription of 
the Vietnamese language, was used in Cochinchina then 
gradually in the whole country. In 1896, the colonial 
administration introduced it into some tests of the man- 
darin examinations, and in 1903, a test on the French 
language also became compulsory. 

For traditional education was substituted little by little 
a so-called Franco-Vietnamese education especially aimed 
at recruiting a few workers and subordinate functionaries 
for ‘the colonial regime. Some professional schools were 
set up and in 1901 a Medical School opened to train auxi- 
liary physicians (health officers). At all levels, it was a 
third-rate education. Even the Indochinese University, 
opened in 1908; dispensed a truncated and deformed edu- 
cation. French was the teaching medium, the study of the 
national language and history was reduced to a minimum. 
School and college students learnt by heart that “our 
ancestors were the Gauls,” and disserted all day long on 
Racine or Chateaubriand without ever seriously tackling 
the study of Vietnamese culture. Even French authors of 
the 18th century such as Montesquieu and Rousseau were 
prohibited; there was neither faculty of seiences nor 
engineering school at the Indochinese University. 
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The main ‘feature of colonial education was its restricted 
character. The diffusion of instruction wasrestricted to the 
utmost. In traditional Viet Nam, despite all the hinderings 
of the feudal regime, the population, who craved for ins- 
truction, managed to set up classes for children in almost 
every village. The substitution of the colonial education 
for the traditional one provoked a sharp decrease in the 
number of schools and pupils, an extension of iliteracy. 
One of the most pressing demands of the Vietnamese 
people during the colonial period was the diffusion and the 
Vietnamization of education. Under this constant pressure 
the colonial administration was compelled to set up a few 
educational establishments. The university created in 1908 
was mainly meant to keep in the country the youths who 
wanted to go and study in Japan. But never was there any 
important diffusion of education: 90 per cent of the chil- 
dren could not go to school. There never were more than 
three secondary schools for the whole of Viet Nam (the 
same number as for the children of the French, who total- 
led only a. few score. thousand). Thirty years after its 
founding, the university had an enrolment of only 600 
students. 

For a better survey of the resources of the country, the 
colonial administration set up a few research institutes 
by the end of the 18th century:.Far Eastern French 
School, Pasteur Institute, Meteorological Office, Geolog- 
ical, Geographical, Forestry Services.. In a few domains 
some French researchers succeeded in-doing interesting 
work, but these institutes were as a whole geared.to serve 
colonial exploitation. Besides, Vietnamese were systemat- 
ically kept away from research work. 

One of the most important cultural elements was the 
substitution of the quoc ngu for the old ideographic 


script. The printing of newsparers and books’ in quoc 
ngu quickly forged ahead. The colonialists wanted to use 
it as a tool serving their own ends, but the quoc ngu 
rapidly became for the Vietnamese national movement a 
means to diffuse the ideas of independence and progress. 


Taxes, Excises and States Monopolies 


The maintenance of a huge, vexatious and oppressive 
colonial administration was a very heavy burden for the 
country. French functionaries and soldiers received very 
high salaries; the colonial administration was overstaffed 
with clients and protégés of French politicians and parties. 
As early as 1910, the number of French functionaries in 
Indochina amounted to 5,000 nearly that of their British 
counterparts in India. 

Taxes were substantially increased; in 1897 the capi- 
tation tax went from 0.50 piastre to 2.50 piastres, land 
tax from one piastre to 1.50 piastres. Revenue for the 
general budget came mainly from three state monopolies : 
alcohol, salt and opium. ; 

The monopoly for making and selling alcohol was con- 
ceded in 1902 to a French firm (Fontaine) and the people 
were compelled to consume alcoho], a quota being impos- 
ed. on each village according to’ its population. All private 
distillation of alcohol was forbidden and severely sanc- 
tioned by prison terms, confiscation of property and even 
deportation, With a capital of 3.5 million franes, Fontaine 
annually reaped from 2 to 3 million franes’ profit. A litre 
of alcohol, which cost from 5 to 6 cents, was sold 29 cents 
in 1906. 

The administration bought all the salt from the salt- 
producers to resell it at an increasing profit: 0.5 piastre 
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on every 100 kilos in 1897, 2 piastres in 1907; from 1889 
to 1907 the price of salt went up five times. 

The administration held the monopoly of buying and 
selling opium, the consumption of which was encouraged. 
From 1896 to 1899, the price of one kilo jumped from 45 
to 77 piastres. When Doumer left Indochina, receipts from 
opium amounted to 15 million gold francs, twice as much 
as in 1897. In 1907 the administration listed 210,000 smok-. 
ers, many ‘times the pre-colonial number. 

Revenue from these monopolies went wp from 8 million 
piastres in 1899 tò 10.4 million in 1903, 12 million in 1911, 
constituting an important part of the general budget (ie. 
that under the governor-general) which jumped from 20 
million in 1899 to 32 million in 1903 and. 42 million in 1911. 
After Doumer’s term’ of office, the Vietnamese people had 
to pay over 90 million gold francs in tax, nearly three 
„limes at much as in the past. Wrote Colonel Bernard in 
the “Revue de Paris” (October 1908): 

It is this inexorably heavier tax burden which has 
dominated the financial policy of Indochina these last 
eight or nine years. 

The establishment of those monopolies was accomipan- 
ied by a system of repression both odious and costly. At 
the least denunciation, excise agents . searched houses, 
gardens and fields without any warrant and could arrest 
anyone they pleased. Crushed under the burden of taxes 
many families had to go even without salt, which had 
become an expensive luxury. 


Colonial Economic Exploitation 


In the last analysis, -all this administrative, military, 
financial and cultural apparatus served the colonial econom- 
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ie system, the economic exploitation of the country for 
the benefit of French capitalist firms which had invested 
capital in Indochinese enterprises. The colony was to he- 
come an outlet for French industrial products and a sup- 
lier of raw materials and monpower et cheap prices. Hence 
the priority import of French industrial products which 
dangerously competed with traditional goods and ruined 
handicrafts, the refusal to set up developed native indus- 
try, the concentration of French capital in sectors turning 
out immediately exportable products : coal, ores, rubber... 
the recourse to every means to prevent the birth of a 
Vietnamese capitalist industry. A customs barrier ensured 
to French products a quasi-monopoly of the Indochinese 
market. Moreover, in opposition to the heavy tax burden 
weighing on the Vietnamese, the French societies were 
subjected to a very light taxation and enjoyed exemptions, 
subsidies, and profitable contracts with the administration 
—-all this of course being covered by the taxes levied on 
the Vietnamese. 

As early as 1897, a decree allotted particularly advanta- 
geous mining concessions to French companies; and by 
the beginning of this century, together with coal (in 
Quang Yen), tin, gold, wolfram and antimony were ex- 
ploited. Most of the products were exported. Processing 
industries were little developed, for fear of competition 
with French products. In the early years of this century, 
in Cochinchina a number of husking-mills weré built to 
serve export, which came to handle hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of rice. Various companies were set up in 
Tonkin: a cotton-spinning and weaving-mill in 1900, a 
company of water and electricity in 1900, a brewery in 
1901, a company for forest exploitation and match manu~ 
facturing in 1909, brick-kilns, then a cement plant in Hai 
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phong, a paper-mill in Dap Cau, a cigarette factory 
in Hanoi. In Annam, the French invested much less ; there 
were saw-mills and match-factories in Vinh and Thanh 
Hoa, a lime~kiln in Hue and a silk-weaving mill in Phu 
Phong. å i 

All these industries turned out only a small quantity 
of products, their profits accruing from low wages rather 
than from increased production. As the profits were trans- 
ferred to France, Viet Nam suffered a constant financial 
deficit aggravated by the repatriation of French function- 
aries’ savings. 

In agriculture, the administration favoured the. appro- 
priation by French colonists and societies of rich and 
thinly-populated. lands. In the midlands of Tonkin, whole , 
villages were evacuated during military operations and 
their lands grabbed; in the Tay Nguyen highlands, vast 
tracts of land were allotted to colonists or societies; in 
Cochinchina, as a result of drainage work in the Mekong 
delta, vast. domains were awarded to French colonists or 
Vietnamese agents of the colonial administration. Thus, 
from 1897 to 1913 French colonists and societies grabbed 
470,000° hectares, including 306,000 in Cochinchina, 
without mentioning 90,000 hectares conceded to a society 
for forest exploitation. Before 1918, nearly all the con- 
cessions. to the French colonists were planted with rice 
because Indochina, particularly Cochinchina, had to 
supply an increasing quota of this cereal: 800,000 tons in 
1900, 1,200,000 in 1920, 

However, no technical innovation was brought to tra- 
ditional rice-farming, whose yield remained one of the 
lowest in the world— 1.2 tons per hectare on the average 
‘The colonists only thought of intensifying the exploita- 
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tion of the Vietnamese peasants’ labour and the export of 
rice continued at an implacable rate even when famine 
was rampant. 

In trade, French goods dominated the market, being 
exonerated from all customs duties. They were sold at 
high prices while Vietnamese products were exported at 
low prices. From 1892 to 1913 exports went up from 26 
to. 102 million piastres, imports from 19 to 110 million. 
The profits of foreign trade went for the most part to a 
few big companies: PUCIA, Denis Frères... 

To serve its economie and strategic ends, the colonial 
administration, particularly under Doumer, gave a fillip 
to the development of communication means. Single- 
tracked narrow-gauge railways were built from Hanoi to 
Lang Son in 1902, from Hanoi to Vinh in 1905, from Hue 
to Da Nang in 1906, from Saigon to Nha Trang in 1919, 
from Hanoi to Yunnanfou in 1919. In Cochinchina, many 
canals were dug to increase the acreage of ricefields and, 
facilitate the export of rice. The first years of the century 
saw the biggest development of communication lines 
during the whole colonial regime. 


Changes in the Structure 
of Vietnamese Society 
and New Forms Taken 
by the National Movement 

The establishment of the colonial regime gradually and 
profoundly changed the structure of traditional society, 
new social classes appeared and new ideas penetrated into 
people's. minds. while misery was aggravated owing to 
colonial exploitation and the many burdens imposed by 
the occupier. 
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Pauperization 
of the Peasantry 


Owing to protracted mili- 
tary operations, the countryside was heavily devastated, 
a number of villages were completely razed. Land grab- 
bing by the colonists, and by mandarins and notables who 
had put themselves at the service of the French, the pro- 
liferation of taxes, the alcoho] and salt monopolies with 
the attendant vexations and exactions, and the ruin of 
handicrafts considerably aggravated the peasants’ misery, 
The colonial administration was more concerned with the 
building of railways and roads of strategic importance or 
serving colonial enterprises than with the construction 
of hydraulic works to protect the crops from natural calam- 
ities. Drought and floods further worsened the fate of 
the peasantry, who lived in permanent want punctuated 
with periodical famines. The dykes received some atten- 
tion only after many catastrophic floods. 

While bearing all the burdens of the colonial regime, 
the peasants did not receive the slightest benefit: they 
were too poor to buy French industrial goods and nobody 
taught them the new agricultural techniques likely to 
better their production. Moreover, they were subjected 
to the unbridled brutality of the administration’s agents, 

Far from being impeded by the colonial regime, feudal 
exploitation and oppression was reinforced. Little by little 
land-owners and notables became the best agents of the 
colonial administration for maintaining “order” and col- 
lecting taxes in the countryside. The interpreters, ser- 
vants, security agents of the French were allotted land, 
thus forming a new stratum of land-owners. The concen- 
tration of land holdings increased. 

A few years of colonial domination sufficed to decrease 
per capita rice consumption ; from 262 kilograms in 1900 
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it went down to 226 kilograms in 1913. A French observer 
remarked at the beginning of this century: 

Those who toured Indochina were struck by the 
utter misery of her inhabitants. Most of the dwell- 
ings were mere huts built of wood or mud and 
eovered with straw. Yellow or red bands or paper 
bearing Chinese script hung on the walls, a few 
implements made of wood, sometimes of brass, 
remains of a lost prosperity, adorn the ancestors’ 
altar. i 

(“Indochina, Errors and Dangers” 
by Colonel Bernard) 


The peasants’ lot, already bad enough under the feudal 
regime, grew even worse. 


Working Class, Bourgeoisie, 
New Intelligentsia 
The setting up of colonial 

industrial and commercial enterprises, the building of 
railways and other communication means resulted in the 
birth of a new social class, the working class. Without 
having the numerical importance of its European counter- 
part, the Vietnamese working class none the less had a 
most important role to play, for it was born before the 
national bourgeoisie and its fate was closely linked to 
that of colonization. Right at its birth, it entered into 
direct contact with hard colonial realities in the mines, 
construction sites, factories: starvation wages, exhausting 
work without any limit or guarantee, brutalities. 

For public works, the building of roads and railways, in 
particular, the colonial administration requisitioned peas- 
ants in all villages. Turned “coolies” on the construction. 
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sites, they worked in infernal conditions. Jean Ajalbert, 
a French author, reported: 
Requisition becomes ill-disguised deportation... 
The public work services drive whole communities 
to construction sites, from which only a small part 
will return, In 1901, I travelled in the Lang Biang 
region, where I stayed for several weeks. The public 
works services were represented by a captain of cui- 
rassiers, The mortality rate was appalling. Rice sup- 
plies came only irregularly. There was one physician 
for a stretch of 120 kilometres. 


For the building of the Hanoi-Yunnanfou railways 
80,000 people were commandeered, of whom 25,000 lost 
their lives. One could not speak of class consciousness as 
yet, but right from the start, movements of struggle, 
opposition, and protest broke out on these construction 
sites. 

On the other hand, the Vietnamese bourgeoisie came 
into being only later; in the early years of this century 
there were only some inchoate elements. Traditional Viet- 
namese society hampered the development of even a mode- 
rately important class of traders. For their commercial 
operations, the French preferred to deal with Chinese 
merchants. However, some agents of French companies 
managed to amass a fortune, thus forming the first core of 
the comprador bourgeoisie. But the Vietnamese bougeois 
who tried to start a few enterprises were discouraged or 
driven to bankruptey by the administration. The nascent 
Vietnamese bourgeoisie thus had to fall. back on real 
estate and usury, and could only be a “rickety” bour- | 
geoisie. 
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New towns appeared on the sites of old administrative 
centres (Hanoi, Nam Dinh) or ports (Saigon, Haiphong, 
Da Nang). There a new life burgeoned: more intense 
trading activities, a few factories, some newspapers, elec- 
trie lighting. But the workers lived in deep, often appal- 
ling, misery. Moreover, only a tiny part of the population 

- lived in the towns. . 

In these towns, the first French-trained intellectuals did 
not yet play any appreciable role. In Tonkin and in Annam 
in particular, the scholars still constituted the main body 
of the intelligentsia, but their prestige had considerably 
decreased. It became evident that the Confucian doctrine 
could no longer serve as a basis for the restoration of 
national independence and for social progress. Modernist 
scholars emerged who sought other way for the national 
movement than those advocated by their predecessors. 


Modernist Schalars 
and National Movement 
By 1900, the armed struggle 
which had lasted from 1858 to 1898 had practically ceased ; 
there remained one isolated resistance base in Yen The 
with Hoang Hoa Tham. But the resistance was carried on 
in new forms inspired by modern ideas, and varying with 
the means used by the colonialists for exploitation and 
oppression. Political struggle appeared in the towns while 
peasant demonstrations and workers’ strikes were staged 
in support of clearly-stated economic and social claims. 
The new social classes — working class and bour- 
geoisic—were in no position yet to lead the national move~ 
ment which was still inspired by the scholars, However, 
the latter had acquainted themselves with new ideas. 
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Neither the missionaries nor the soldiers of the West had 
brought with them new ideas of science and democracy, 

` and, as we have seen above, the colonial administration 
had banned from school curriculums the literary and 
philosophical works of the French 18th century. The new 
ideas, the new works— those of Rousseau and Montesqu- 
ieu in particular —had come to the Vietnamese scholars 
through Chinese translations. Under the brutal impact of 
Western aggressions, China had undergone a modernist, 
movement towards the end of the 19th century. Noted 
scholars —-Keng Yu-wei and Liang Chi-chao—had led a 
reform movement to regenerate Chinese traditional society, 
Then in the first decade of this century, the more revolu- 
tionary ideas of Sun Yat-sen dominated the Chinese poli- 
tical stage, 

Influenced by these new ideas, Vietnamese patriotic 
scholars no longer contented themselves with advocating 
a struggle against aggression, for national independence, 
while preserving the old monarchie regime and Confucian 
ideology. They began to put forward programs of social 
and ideological reform, The scholars were divided into 
traditionalists and modernists. Of the latter some demand. 
ed reforms of the colonial regime, others advocated armed 
struggle to overthrow it. 

In 1905, Japan’s victory over isarist Russia resounded 
like a clap of thunder throughout Asia. Thus an Asian 
state, by renovating itself, was able to defeat a European 
power. Forgetting that Japan had turned capitalist and 
conquered Taiwan and Korea, the Vietnamese patriots 
felt for it a great admiration and cherished the hope that, 
as an Asian power, it would give them some help, if not 
effective support, in the struggle against French colonial- 
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ism. Many a scholar or student tried to go and study in 
Japan ; it was the Dong Du (Go East) movement. 

The prominent figure in:the patriotic movement of the 
first two decades of this century was Phan Boi Chau 
(1867-1940). A famous scholar, after 1900 he began gather- 
ing the partisans of the Can Vuong movement, which had 
failed, to found a new organization, the Duy Tan (Reno- 
vation), which advocated the reorganization of forces with- 
in the country coupled with the sending of men abroad 
to study new military and political techniques, and the 
preparation for armed struggle. Phan Boi Chau thought 
he would ask for Japanese help. A member of the royal 
family, prince Cuong De, who was to lead an enlightened 
monarchy should the undertaking succeed, was sent to 
Japan to get in touch with the Japannese authorities. By 
1908, about 200 young students had. been dispatched there, 
most of them sons of scholars who had taken part in the 
national resistance. Fund collections were organized 
everywhere in the country to defray. their studies. 

Phan Boi Chau had failed to take account of Japanese 
duplicity. In 1901 in exchange for financial advantages, 
Japan recognized the French conquests in Asia and ex- 
pelled the Vietnamese patriots. A Vietnamese student 
committed suicide by disembowelment to protest against 
these measures. Phan Boi Chau and Cuong De had to 
take refuge in China then in Siam, while other Duy 
Tan members fell into the hands of the French police. 

In Viet Nam, the -modernist scholars displayed great 
efforts for intellectual renoyation. Thanks to collected 
funds, some scholars headed by Luong Van Can and 
Nguyen Quyen founded in Hanoi in March 1907 an asso- 
ciation to give free instruction to the people, the Dong 
Kinh Nghia Thuc (Tonkin Study Institute). It enjoyed 
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gratuitous help from many ‘intellectuals and had a big 
enrolment rapidly running into thousands. Apart from 
regular courses teaching new subjects, public conferences 
gathered large and eager audiences coming to attend 
debates on economic and social problems or to listen to 
various papers. A group of scholars published a review, 
“Dang Co Tung Bao,” which advocated reforms, 
criticized obsolete customs and habits, castigated retro- 
grade notables and called for industrial and commercial 
development. Books expressing similar views were also 
published. Frightened, by the successes recorded by the 
movement, the colonial administration closed the Insti- 
tute, arrested and deported its leaders. With only one year 
of existence the Dong Kinh Nghia Thuc had mark- 
ed an important’ turning-point in the intellectual evolu- 
„tion of the country and sown good seeds for the future. 

Unlike Phan Boi Chau, a champion of armed struggle, 
another patriotic scholar, Phan Chu Trinh, advocated a 
movement to urge the colonial administration to carry out 
reforms, in particular the abolition of the monarchy and 
the mandarin system and the adoption of republican insti- 
tutions. His reformism did not prevent him from being 
arrested in 1909 by the colonial authorities and he would 
have lost his life but for the intervention of French depu- 
ties. Phan Chu Trinh had the merit of being alive to 
Japanese ambitions since the start. 


Peasant Demonstrations, 
Armed Resistance 

i The partisans both of pro- 
gressive reforms and of armed action agreed, however, to 
wage common struggles, in particular against old customs 
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or the exactions of notables and the colonial authorities. 
The popular masses rapidly answered the slogans put for- 
ward by the scholars; the peasants driven to misery and 
crushed under taxes soon added their own demands: 
reduction of taxes, abolition. of corvées, A clash became 
inevitable. between the masses and the colonial 
authorities. 

In February 1908 a slogan: “No more taxes paid to the 
French” was launched and rapidly ‘spread, The colonial 
administration and the Hue Court, its agent and accom- 
plice, immediately started a harsh repression. The move- 
ment none the less gathered momentum. The first peasant 
demonstrations broke out in Dai Loc district, Quang Nam 
province : thousands of peasants coming from the villages 
mustered in front of the French resident's office, demand- 
ing a tax cut. For weeks on end, thousands of peasants in 
rags camped there in turn, listening to speakers passion~ 
ately urging them to oppose the collection of taxes. 

From Dai Loc, the movement spread to other districts 
of Quang Nam, then to the neighbouring province of 
Quang Ngai, and finally to Binh Dinh, Phu Yen and Thua 
Thien. .Reactionary notables were arrested or executed , 
together with members of the “native militia.” The resi-. 
dence of the mandarin Nguyen Than, a traitor who had 
helped the French repress the Phan Dinh Phung insur~ 
rection, was sacked. In Hue, the demonstrators gathered 
in great numbers in front of the French governor's palace 
for two days. Then the movement spread to Ha Tinh prov- 
ince, where it lasted four months. For the first time, the 
popular masses carried out an unarmed political struggle 
in the form of big demonstrations, real shows of strength 
to back concrete claims. 
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Colonial repressicn was bloody. Many demonstrators 
were shot dead. Several patriotic scholars, among them 
Tran Quy Cap, were put to death; others like Phan Chu 
Trinh, Huynh Thuc Khang (who was to become a minister 

‘in the DRVN government in 1945), Ngo Duc Ke, Le Van 
Huan... were sent to the Poulo Condor prison island. 
Thousands of arrested people were exposed to a scorching 
sun for days on end. A number of villages were com- 
pletely razed. Thus, in 1908, while the peasant masses 
demonstrated their strength, the colonial regime supplied 
every evidence of its cruelty. 

During those years, Hoang Hoa Tham still held out in 
Yen The, being in contact with the Duy Tan of Phan 
Boi Chau and with groups of Vietnamese mutineers in 
the colonial army. In 1909, breaking the truce signed in 
1897, the French launched against the Yen The base a big 
expedition with 15,000 men and a powerful artillery. 
Combining guerilla actions with pitched battles, Hoang 
Hoa Tham managed to hold out for ten months, but the 
absence of other armed uprisings elsewhere in the country 
enabled the colonial administration to concentrate its for- 
ces against Yen The and to seize it. Hoang Hoa Tham 
resisted for another three years before being assassinated 
by a traitor on February 10, 1913. The Yen The base had 
held out from 1889 to 1909 thanks to skilful use of gue- 
vila: warfare supported by the peasant’ masses. 

During the first two decades of this century, one must 
also mention many ‘uprisings: by. ‘th highland people, 
which unfortunately were’. not cod inated’ with the 

were thus doomed 


Binh: (1909-1910). 
lang: {1911-1912), 


— Uprisings of various ethnic groups in the Tay 
Nguyen Highlands: Sedang, Hre, Bahnar, Jarai... 

Neither the fiasco of Duy Tan nor that of De Tham 
had discouraged Phan Boi Chau, who founded in 1912 
a new league, the Viet Nam Quang Phuc (Associa~ 
tion for the Restoration of Viet Nam) whose aims intluded 
the overthrow of the colonial regime and the establishment. 
of a Vietnamese republic. After the triumph of the Chi- 
nese Revolution in 1911, Phan Boi Chau had taken refuge 
in China and his ideas had evolved along republican lines. 
However, as uprisings and demonstrations were harshly 
repressed, the Quang Phuc advocated the recourse to 
spectacular assassinations to awaken public opinion, 
passed death séntences on Governor-General Albert Sar- 
raut and the traitor mandarins Hoang Trong Phu and 
Nguyen Duy Han. The latter was. killed by a bomb in 
1913; the same year, a patriot threw a bomb into a hotel 
in Hanoi, killing two French officers. Many people were 
arrested after these attempts and Phan Boi Chau was 
sentenced to death in his absence. When the First World 
War broke out, the Quang Phuc came to an end fol- 
lowing the failure of some attempts at armed action on 
the China~Viet Nam border. 


Viet Nam during 

the First World War 
(1914 — 1918) n 
While seeking to drain the 
natural and human resources of Indochina for the war, 
France brutally repressed all patriotic manifestations of 
the. Vietnamese people. Indochina— mainly Viet Nam — 
had to supply 50,000 combat troops and 49,000 workers, 
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drafted in the countryside and sent to various fronts in 
France. Indochina also contributed 184 million piastres in 
loans, and 336,000 tons of food supplies. These burdens 
were all the heavier as the years from 1914 to 1917 were 
marked by many agricultural calamities. 

However, for lack of a unified national organization, the 
Vietnamese national movement, though deep-rooted, was 
not able to capitalize France’s wartime difficulties and 
carry out big uprisings. The scholars’ movement had lost 
its vigour whereas the new social forces were not yet 
mature enough to impel significant movements. 

As a matter of fact, the Quang Phuc plotted to seize 
Hanoi by a combined action of patriots from within and 
a revolutionary army from without. But the plot was dis- 
covered and many members were arrested; the rest 
joined various other organizations, armed themselves 
with rudimentary weapons, and tried to win over soldiers 
of the “native militia.” On- January 6, 1913, 150 armed 
patriots stormed Phu Tho while other posts in several 
provinces, Nho Quan in Ninh Binh, and Mong Cai near 
the China frontier, were also attacked. All these assaults 
failed. The Quang Phuc planned a series of strikes 
against many military and administrative centres in Ton- 
kin, but the project came to grief. 

Also in Tonkin,.on August 31, 1931, the ‘Thai Nguyen 
garrison mutinied, led by Sergeant Trinh Van Can, a for- 
mer partisan of Hoang Hoa Tham, and by Luong Ngoc 
Quyen, a member of the Qu ang Phuc. They succeeded 
in winning over many soldiers and. killing the French 
commander, capturing a great quantity of weapons and 
munitions, and freeing many political prisoners, who 
joined their ranks, Thai Nguyen was liberated. After dis- 
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cussing the. situation, the insurgents decided to entrench 
themselves in the town to consolidate their forces, instead 
of carrying their action into other provinces. 

On September 4, the French recaptured the town. Dis- 
persed in the mountainous regions around Thai Nguyen, 
the insurrectionists carried on the struggle against the 
2,000 men on the French side for six months. 

In Annam, the salient event was an attempt by King 
Duy Tan—enthroned in 1907 at the age of 7— who, 
acting on the counsel of patriotic mandarins and 
scholars —in particular Thai Phien and Tran Cao Van— 
called on the people to rise up. The main forces he count~ 
ed on were the soldiers about to be sent to Francé ‘and 
gathered by thousands in Hue. The signal for the 
revolt was to be given on May 3, 1916. Unfortunately, 
the secret was uncovered and the French’ disarmed the 
soldiers before the chosen day. Duy Tan sought to escape 
from the capital but was captured and deported to the 
Reunion island. Isolated armed groups were rapidly dis- 
posed of by the French. Thai Phien and Tran Cao Van 
were executed, 

In Cochinchina, patriotic activities. manifested theme 
selves in the first years of this century in the founding of 
secret societies. The most important one was the Thien 
Dia Hoi (Heaven and Earth Association) whose branches 
covered many provinces around Saigon. These societies 
often took the form of politico-religious organizations, and 
one of their main activities consisted in punishing traitors 
at the service of the French. : 

In connection with these secret societies, a movement 
was initiated in 1913 by a former bonze, Phan Xich Long, 
whose partisans, wearing white clothes and white turbans 
and armed with rudimentary weapons, stormed towns. 
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Phan Xich Long was captured and executed by the 
French. In 1916 the secret societies in Cochinchina tried 
to attack several administrative centres, in particular the 
Saigon central prison and the palace of the governor of 
Cochinchina. On the night of February 14, 1916, thou- 
sands of people wearing amulets and équipped with 
knives secretly came to Saigon but were routed by French 
police and troops after unsuccessful battles. 

The colonial administration, while harshly repressing 
the national movement, tried to placate an “élite” by 
grudgingly carrying out a few reforms, and especially by 
promising through the voices of some reputedly “liberal” 
Sovernors-general important changes after the war. Of 
course, these promises were never kept. France’s ability 
to maintain her rule in Viet Nam during the war years 
‘was primarily due to the wéakness of the national move- 
ment. Although there always were patriots to raise. the 
standard of revolt, the new, still inchoate, social forces 
could give the national movement neither impulse nor 
orientation. One must wait for these forces to develop in 
the following decades before the national movement could 
grow again on new bases. 


II — ECONOMIC TRANSFORMATIONS 
AND FIRST LANDMARKS OF THE 
NATIONAL AND DEMOCRATIC 
REVOLUTION 

(1919—1929) 


The decade which followed the end of World War I 
was characterized by an intensification of the French 
colonialists' economic exploitation of the country, which 
wrought important structural changes in Vietnamese 
society; on the other hand, with the emergence of new 
social forces, the national movement took on new forms, 
“thus laying the first foundations of the future national and 
democratie revolution. 


Intensification 
of Colonial. Economic 
Exploitation 
After World War I, French imperialism frenziedly pur- 


sued the development of its colonies to serve its own 
economic rehabilitation. The collapse of the frane and 
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speculations on rubber in the world market hastened 
French investments in Indochina. s 

The Banque de P Indochine increased its capital 
from 48 million piastres to 72 million. Set up by impor- 
tant French financial and indusirial groups, that bank, 
which was also a bank of issue, controlled the main eco- 
nomic and financial activities of Indochina. It held actual 
sway over. the country. The capital of Credit Foncier 
(Land Bank) was boosted from 6 million in 1923 to 50 
million in 1925, that of the Compagnie Financiére 
et Coloniale from 5 million in 1920 to 50 million 
in 1926. 

_ From 1888 to 1918, 490 milion francs: were invested 
in Indochina, and 8,000 million from 1919 to 1929. These 
investments. were far from being beneficial to the local 
economy. The influx of capital corresponded not to the 
needs of the country but to the interests of French lend- 

‘ers, who were anxious to get profits from these invest 
ments, More than half of these were retained in France 
for the execution of contracts and for financial operations. 

. The investments were chiefly made in mining and rubber 
planting, that is, in enterprises aimed at draining the 
country of important quantities of raw materials for 
export. The return to France of business profits, French 
officials’ savings, payments of arrears and loan interests, 
created a permanent financial deficit, so much so that far 
from giving any new financial resources to the country 
French investments played the role of a suction pump on 
the Vietnamese economy. 

By keeping away from the industrial sector, and con- 
centrating all economic activities on the production and 
exportation of coal, rubber and mineral ores, these invest. 
ments, far from fostering the national economy, made it 
dependent on the fluctuations in the world market, 
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Rubber provoked quite a rush; on the red soil of the 
basaltic plateaux of Nam Bo and Cambodia, vast planta- 
tions were granted to French companies, including Miche- 
lin. The areas planted with rubber-trees rose from 15,000 
hectares in 1924 to 120,000 hectares in 1930, and the num- 
ber of plantation hands from 3,000 to 80,000. From 298 tons 
in 1915, production rose to 10,309 tons in 1929. Coffee and 
tea plantations were also set up. 

Indochina also ran a “mining fever.” From 496 in 
1923, the number of mining licences rose to 1,347 in 1924, 
8,185 in 1928 and 17,685 in 1929. Most of the mines were 
located in Bac Bo. In 1913, 501,000 tons of coal extract- 
ed, and 1,972,000 tons in 1929; tin, wolfram and lead 
mines were in.operation, but there was no iron mine, and 
all the ores were exported. 

On the other hand, the processing industries knew but 
limited development; only those which did not compete 
with French industry were maintained, chiefly under 
French management, the national bourgeois having practi~ 
cally no share in them. There were for instance, rice mills, 
the Nam Dinh Textile Mill, the Haiphong Cement. Plant, 
tile and brick kilns ; in all, a few enterprises located main- 
ly in the Saigon, Cholon and Haiphong areas, with 86,000 
workers in 1929. 

Fat profits were due chiefiy to extremely low wages. In 
1925, the Banque de l’Indochine announced a profit 
of 36 million for a capital of 72 million; the Compagnie 
Financière des Caoutchoucs pocketed 31 million 
fot a 100-million capital. These profits were sent back to 
France and contributed in no way to the expansion of the 
enterprises. 

The budget continued to be fed by poll and land taxes 
and the three state monopolies of alcohol, salt and opium, 
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in short by the heavy contributions imposed on a destitute 
population for the benefit of a cumbersome administrative, 
military and police machine, Seventy per cent of this bud- 
get was for the salaries of functionaries end policemen. 
The French door-keeper at the University of Indochina 
eartied three ties as muth as a Vietnamese professor. Im- 
ported goods were made very expensive by the customs 
barrier} Vietnarnése tice and rubber fetched high prices 
in France, and the “development” of Indochina proved 
only profitable to the big colonial firms. 

The colonial administration granted vast tracts of land 
to French settlers free of charge : 910,000 hectares in 1930. 

In the political field, the promises loudly proclaimed 
during the war were not kept, the regime remaining as 
oppressive as ever. However, relying on the glib tongue 
of “liberal” and demagogic governors-general, the colo- 
nial administration tried to win over a small “elite” at the 
cost of grandiloquent speeches and a few benign reforms: 
setting up of a Great Economic and Financial Council of 
Indochina and of a Chamber of Agriculture as advisers’ to 
the governor-general. In Cochinchina, delegates of Viet- 
namese landlords and bourgevis could sit in the Colonial 
Council on a par. with French delegates, this council being 
a consultative organ to the French governor. In Annam 
and Tonkin, Houses of People’s Representatives, elected 
by a minority of people, were consultative organs under 
French senior residents. 

These carefully” selected delegates or representatives 
only served. as.a smokescreen and the people called them 
nghi-gat (“yes deputies”), The églonial administration 
did not: wart to grant the Vietnamese bourgeois and feu. 

 dalists any shred of power. To the king himself there re- 
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mained only the privilege of awarding honorific titles and 
grades to... village genies. 

Viet Nam remained divided into three “countries” with 
different regimes, none of them with the slightest dem- 
ocratic liberties. No freedom of association, of the press, ` 
of opinion and even of movement within the country. The 
only favoured religion was Catholicism. 


Feudalists and Peasants 


The process of social restructuration which began in the 
early part of this century was stepped up in the postwar 
years. 

The feudalists were composed of the landlords and the 
members of the old state apparatus — king, mandarins 
and notables; to maintain their privileges, they placed 
themselves at the beck and call of the colonial administra- 
tion, which in its turn, used the feudal apparatus to 
repress the people and levy taxes. Mandarins and 
notables used their power to grab fertile land : communal 
lands of the villages and lands belonging to the peasants. 
Despite the parcelling out of land among the landlords’ 
offspring, the concentration of landed property actually 
grew owing to the rapid pauperization of the peasantry 
forced by heavy taxes to sell off bit by bit what remained! 
of their land. The clearing of virgin land as well as the 
rise in the price of rice resulting from rapidly growing 
exports were largely ~profitable to the- landlords. The 
landlord class, which accounted for from 3 to 3 per cent 
of the population, grabbed about fifty per cent of the land. 
In Tonkin, where'the land was divided into small parcels, 
the landlords possessed large numbers of scattered plots. 
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In Annam, vast acreages of commnunal land were subject- 
ed in principle to periodical allotment, but the village 
notables always took the best ricefields. It was in Cochin- 
china, chiefly in the south and west of the Mekong delta 
that large estates were created under the colonial regime. 
The land made cultivable by canals dug and other works 
done by the population was distributed to faithful ser- 
vants of the còlonial administration. Estates of 50 hectares 
and more accounted for 50 per cent of the total acreage 
of cropland and-were in 1930 owned by 6,500 landlords 
who made up a mere 2.5 per cent of the population. Some 
landlords owned up to several thousand hectares. The. 
French colonists grabbed more than 200,000 hectares of 
ricefields in Cochinchina. Despite the size of their estates, 
here the landlords also leased them to ta dien (tenants) 
for rents amounting to. as much as fifty per cent of the 
value of the crop. In Cochinchina, rents could be paid ‘in 
cash, in Tonkin and Annam, only in kind. In Cochinchina, 
big Vietnamese landlords and French settlers founded a 
“rice-planters’ society.” 

This appearance of big estates as well as the presence 
of French settlers in no way changed the backward agri- 
cultural technique. The landowners resorted essentially to 
harsh exploitation of the peasants and never. sought to 
improve technique. The.mono-cultivation of rice was still 
predominant, and the increase in production brought about 
by the extension of acreage benefited only exports, while 
individual rice consumption decreased rapidly.. The few 
existing rice-mills or motor-iransport means worked 
solely for exports. On the other hand, observed Gourou, a 
French geographer, throughout the Tonkin delta, there 
was not a single agricultural machine. 
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The peasantry made up over 90 per cent of the 
population. 

With the development of a monetary economy, the rich 
peasants, who directly farmed their lands with the heip 
of farm hands, grew in number. Their aim was not to 
become capitalists, but landowners. Meanwhile, the rapid 
concentration of landed property led to a diminishing 
number of middle peasants, who had just enough land to 
live on. 

The poor peasants who had no or litile land, made up 
the overwhelming majority. In Cochinchina all the ta 
dien were landless peasants; in Tonkin and Annam 
those who owned tiny plots were many; but millions of 
them, gradually robbed of their lands, buffaloes and farm 
tools, and unable to find employment in the towns, where 
industry was not developed, were obliged to’ rent land 
from landlords or colonists. Consequently, land rents were 
high, rural over population reached dramatic proportions, 
agents recruiting “coolies” for mines and plantations could 
impose Draconian conditions, and famine caused by natural 
calamities frequently occurred. At harvest time, thousands 
of landless peasants gathered at market places to hire 
themselves out. In the slack season, thousands of others 
went to the towns in a vain search for employment, return- 
ing to their villages only for the harvest. 

In addition to high land rents, the peasants had to pay 
excessive interests (10% per month on the average) for 
their debts to landlords or other creditors. In case of illness 
or accident, the poor peasant ran into debts, often for life, 
owing to the accumulation of high interests. Frequently, to 
settle a debt, he had to sell his children or plot of land. 
On every festive or family occasion (annivertaries, wed- 
dings) the landlords would exact gifts or presents in kind 
from him. 
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The poor peasants had also to do corvées imposed by 
the rural mandarinal and colonial administration. The 
payment of poll-tax, which represented about one month's 
labour, was a heavy hurden. Each year, when the colonial 
administration collected taxes through the agency of 
mandarins and notables, the villages resounded with 
laments and cries of despair, hundreds of thousands of 
peasants were arrested and flogged until their families 
had paid their poll-taxes. 

The colonial administration thus strengthened the feudal 
structures: with the rapid impoverishment of the peas-” 
antry and the disappearance of old customs, village life 
lost all charm. No innovation was made, no new light shed 
onthe squalid villages where the overwhelming majority 
of the people were illiterate. The feudal and colonial: ` 


society weighed down heavily on millions of poor. pe: 
ants who were bled white and savagely oppressed but whi, 
once they received a. clearsighted leadership, were to 
become the prime mover of the national and democratic 
revolution. 


The Proletariat, 
the Force of the Future 


Born, as we have seen, before the national bourgeoisie, 
‘the working class expérienced a new development, There 
were. in 1929 about 220,000 Workers : 53, 00 in mines, 


Numerically, the working class represented a tiny sec- 
tion of the population but was concentrated in areas vital 
to the colonial economy: mines, rubber plantations, big 
towns and cities. It was the sole social class that was 
directly subjected to daily economic exploitation by the 
colonialists and was in direct and daily contact with 
modern production technique. It thus played a “strategic” 
role of paramount importance in Vietnamese society. 

There were few specialized or qualified workers having 
a stable job; many worked on an irregular basis and 
returned to their villages when there was no work or 
when their contract had ended. Thus a close relation was 
established between workers and peasants, and the 
number of people who at some moment of their lives had 
worked in colonial enterprises was much higher than the 
official figures. 

The workers were ferociously exploited. Many women 
and children were employed in hard work. Recruiting 
agents scoured the countryside and had illiterate peasants 
sign contracts (supposedly after reading them) binding 
them to work for a mine or plantation for from three to 
five years. The recruiting agent received a fixed sum of 
money per worker recruited. These hired labourers were 
sent to rubber plantations in Cochinchina and nicke] mines 
in New Caledonia where they lived and worked in very 
hard conditions. There was no limit to a work-day; the 
workers were ill-fed and exposed to malaria, the cai 
(overseers) subjected them to severe surveillance and 
frequent corporal punishment, and fines deducted from 
their wages pared down their already tiny incomes. 

Mines as. well as plantations had their own jails where 
workers were detained without trial; the French manager 
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in fact could dispose of the life of the workers. The latter 
had to buy food and other necessities from canteens run 
by the companies. Their wages thus came back to the 
latter in a kind of closed circuit. Many workers died of 
disease or ill treatment ; those who tried to run away were 
hunted down by a ferocious police. There was no legisla- 
tion to protect the workers and no trade-union freedom; 
a strike was punished as a crime, with arrest, tortures, 
deportaiion. It was true slavery, vehemently denounced 
by some French journalists (for instance Louis Roubaud 
in “Les Jauniers”), 

An important feature was the absence of a “worker 
aristocracy,” which ruled out all more or less consistent; 
reformist tendency in the workers’ movement in Viet 
Nam as well as all chauvinistic trend. Under the colonial 
regime the Vietnamese working class. was, as it were, 
homogeneous in its utter misery, because of the very 
harsh working and living conditions. In addition to the 
workers employed in more or less important enterprises, 
there were many poor labourers in the cities and harbours, 
and house servants living on uncertain jobs and zoduced 
most of the time to chronic unemployment. 

From. 1919 to 1929, the Vietnamese bourgeoisie knew 
some development compared with the previous period but, 
crushed under the monopoly of French. companies and 
suffering from strong competition by Chinese merchants, 
it always remained rickety. From 1924 to 1929 there ap- 
peared some Vietnamese capitalist firms which, however, 
never reached the size of the enterprises of the Chinese: 
or Indian bourgeoisie. The Vietnamese bourgeoisie barely 
succeeded in acquiring some positions in home trade, small 
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industry, transport and construction but were kept away 
from foreign trade, big industry and mining. Each firm 
rarely employed more-than a few dozen workers. 

Those bourgeois who tried to develop the national 
economy met with strong opposition from the colonial 
administration; they were the national bourgeois who 
nurtured aspirations of independence. Others were chiefly 
distributors of French goods or contractors of: public 
works ; they were the comprador bourgeois. The line be- 
tween the two groups was not vlear, the same bourgeois 
frequently shifting from one ‘to the other. Bullied and, 
stifled, the Vietnamese bourgeoisie often invested its 
profits in landed estates which it exploited according to 
the feudal mode. No important bourgeoisie ever developed 
in Viet Nam. 

Numerically, the urban petty bourgeoisie was a more 
important section. It included small traders, craftsmen 
and chiefly students and intellectuals trained in the new 
schools; frequently school students took part in political 
and social actions. Neither school nor college enrolment 
was very great but the students were active and, like small, 
traders in urban centres, responded quickly to events. 
Many intellectuals — professors, lawyers, doctors, jour- 
nalists — were strongly influenced by the ideas of French 
progressives. 

The craftsmen, who were in fairly large numbers— 
from 200,000.to 250,000 — lived in both town and country. 
Like some villages in Tonkin, many town quarters special- 
ized in handicrafts. The latter, subjected to severe com- 
petion by French manufactured goods and heavy taxation, 
could subsist only on condition that the craftsmen were 
satisfied with very small earnings in compensation for 
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their labour, and sold their products very cheap. Many 
of them worked for capitalist firms, which raked in the 
bulk of profits. 

The petty bourgeoisie, particularly the lower strata, 
keenly felt the suffering and humiliations imposed by the 
colonial regime and its national aspirations easily turned 
to revolutionary ideas. 


A New Upsurge 
of the National Movement 


On Vietnamese society then undergoing deep changes, 
besides the internal causes, there were added important 
external influences, some of which were to prove decisive 
in the post-war years. . 

The October 1917 Revolution, which ushered in a new 
historical era and heralded an irremediable general crisis 
of capitalism, created new conditions and opened up new 
prospects for national liberation in the colonies. In India, 
Indonesia, Egypt, this movement gained. a new momen- 
tum; in China, things were moving swiftly while in 
France, the founding of the French Communist Party 
(1920) marked a new stage in the workers’ movement. 

Between 1918 and 1921, armed uprisings still broke out 
but were confined to some mountainous areas in Tonkin 
such as the rebellions of Nung and Man soldiers in the 
northeast and of Meo people in the northwest. 

The bourgeoisie began to show signs of its political lite 
by boycotting in 1919 not French goods —it was too weak 
for a direct: confrontation with the occupiers — but Chinese 
enterprises.. Meetings were held and violence perpetrated 
against Chinese firms, but the movement never developed 
to. any sizable ‘scope. The colonial administration did, 
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not look askance at that movement, which created 
a diversion, but the population did not respond en masse 
to the slogans put forth. In 1923, the Saigon bourgeoisie 
openly opposed a project granting a monopoly of import- 
export through the port of Saigon to a French company; 
the movement was backed by Chinese merchants and a 
section of public opinion as well as leftist MPs in France, 
They succeeded in baffling the project. It was in that 
bourgeoisie, composed mostly of ex-officials of the 
colonial administration enriched by rice-growing, that the 
“Constitutionalist Party,” established in 1923, recruited 
its members. The only thing that party did was to claim 
a better position for the bourgeoisie. in the colonial 
regime.’ 

Much more important was the general effervescence, 
chiefly that of the working class and urban petty bour- 
geoisie. Newspapers were published, either in thé ver- 
nacular or in French, in Cochinchina: “La Cloche 
Fêlée” (The Cracked Bell), edited by Nguyen An Ninh, 
an intellectual returned from France, who took his inspi- 
ration from theoreticians of the French Revolution “I.A n- 
nam” by an advanced progressive, Phan Van Truong 
(both in French); in-Saigon: “Dong Phap ThoiBao” 
(French Indochina Times) edited by Tran Huy Lieu; in 
Hanoi: “Huu Thanh” by Ngo Duc Ke; in Hué: 
“Tieng Dan” (Voice of the People) by Huynh Thuc 
Khang (all three in Vietnamese). Publishing houses were 
set. up, printing books calling on the people to put- up a 
patriotic struggle or popularizing political or scientific 
knowledge. Political organizations and new parties and 
groups were founded and carried out a virtually perma- 
nent political agitation: meetings, demonstrations, peti- 
tions, strikes... Political activities were gradually carried 
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out in modern forms, with this characteristic that, due to 
„a severe colonial repression, the organizations worked 
underground while the press was subjected to many res- 
trictions and penalties: censorship, confiscation, closing 
down and frequently imprisonment or deportation of 
journalists. 


After the failure of the armed uprisings staged during 
the war, the patriotic organizations which had taken 
refuge in China disintegrated. Their leader, Phan Boi 
Chau, lived in China until 1925 when he was arrested and 
brought back to Viet Nam. Meanwhile, he had studied 
Marxism-Leninism, got in touch with the Communists, 
and attempted rapprochement with them. The youngest. and 
most zealous members of those organizations jointly set 
up the Tam Tam Xa which in 1924 achieved a resound- 
ing deed: Pham Hong Thai, a young member, threw a 
bomb at the French Governor-General Merlin then pass~ 
ing through Canton on his way to Japan. The assassina~ 
tion failed and Pham Hong Thai committed suicide by 
drowning but the attempt had wide repercussions. Many 
of the 100,000 or so Vietnamese coming to study in France 
or mobilized for the war were influenced by French politi- 
cal currents: Some came under the influence of non~rev+ 
olutionary French leftist parties and were inspired by. 
bourgeois democratic thinking. The most prominent of 
them was Phan Chu Trinh, a patriotic scholar who had 
been deported to Poulo Condor then. brought to France by 
the colonial administration. “He: advocated. a gradual 
struggle to abolish feudal institutions and win democratie 
liberties under the colonial regime’in order to move little 
by little.towards autonomy, dropping the. idea of armed 
Struggle. He did not found any political party. 
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‘the second tendency was directly influenced by the 
October Revolution through the medium of the French 
workers’ movement. The most illustrious representative 
of that tendency was Nguyen Ai Quoc who later took the 
name of Ho Chi Minh. Coming to France where he prac- 
tised various trades, he got in touch with many French 
left-wing parties, groups, personalities and many militants 
from Africa and Asia, He also visited the U.S.A. and Great 
Britain. The October Revolution and Lenin’s writing taught 
him that only Marxism-Leninism could provide the key 
to the liberation of the colonial peoples. A member of the 
French, Socialist Party, at the Tours Congress in Decem- 
ber 1920 he advocated joining the Third International and 
founding the French Communist Party. He regularly 
wrote for the French papers “Humanité” “La Vie 
Ouvriére,” published “Le Paria,” set up the 
League of Colonial Peoples, wrote the pamphlet 
“French Colonization on Trial” His militant 
activity and writings had a deep influence on the Viet- 
namese and other colonial residents in France and on 
public opinion in Viet Nam. In 1923, he left France for the 
Soviet Union and in 1924, came to Canton where he laid 
the foundations of a new-type revolutionary organization. 

While its thinking and political organization were re~ 
newed, the working class began to put up struggles of ever 
wider scope. Strikes took. place frequently. In 1919 and 
1920, sailors and crewmen on board French ships struck ; 
by their travels to France and China, the sailors could 
keep in touch with the world revolutionary movement. 
The years 1924-1925 were marked by big strikes at Cho- 
lon, Nam Dinh, Hai Duong and Hanoi. A political strike 
broke out at the Saigon arsenal: when two French men- 
of-war bound for China moored there for repair, the work- 
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ers launched a strike and delayed the repair work to help 
the Chinese revolution. They also demanded a 20% wage- 
lift and the readmission of the workers who had been 
dismissed for claiming at thirty minutes’ break. This 8-day 
strike involved several thousand workers and ended in 
a brilliant suecess. The two French ships left Saigon only 
four months later. One of the leaders of the strike was 
Ton Duc Thang, who had taken part in many movements 
in France together with French workers, and in the mutiny 
staged in 1918 by French sailors sent to the Black Sea to 
help crush the Soviet Revolution, He is now President of 
the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam. 

On the national plane, three important movements were 
launched in 1925 and 1926: two to demand the release 
of Phan Boi Chau then Nguyen An Ninh, and the third 
on the occasion of Phan Chu Trinh’s funeral. The colonial 
administration had to amnesty Phan Boi Chau who had 
been sentenced to death, Tens of thousands of people 
demonstrated on this occasion in big cities, especially 
Saigon. 

One must always bear in mind the savage character 
of the repression by the colonial authorities in order to 
accurately appraise the courage and political maturity of 
the masses and leaders who had organized those strikes 
and demonstrations. 


Regroupment of Patriotic 
and Revolutionary Forces 

In face of that patriotic effervescence, the colonial 
administration attempted a few minor reforms in order 
to appease popular indignation and to placate some op- 
portunist elements. The socialist Varenne buckled down to 
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that task, but only the “Constitutionalist Party” of the big” 
rice-planters in Saigon contented themselves with these 
scraps. Patriots and revolutionaries understood the neces- 
sity of organizing the masses, who had been set in motion 
in order to start an all-out struggle, a sine qua non 
condition for progress and liberation. So, starting from 
1925, new patriotic and revolutionary organizations made 
their appearance. j 

In Canton, with the Tam Tam Xa as nucleus, Nguyen 
Ai Quoc set up the Thanh Nien Cach Mang Dong 
Chi Hoi (Young Revolutionaries’ Association}, Thanh 
Nien for short. From the homeland or from Siam, where 
lived a Vietnamese colony, youths came to China to at- 
tend a revolutionary training course organized by Nguyen 
Ai Quoc, and were sent back to the country to set up 
revolutionary bases. Thanh Nien had over the other 
organizations the advantage of a clearly set forth theory 
and organizational principles which made it possible for 
its cadres rapidly to win over the masses and set up solid 
organizations. The militants learnt the fundamentals of 
Marxism-Leninism, summed up and adapted to Viet Nam’s 
conditions by Nguyen Ai Quoc in his booklet “Duong. 
Kach Menh” (The Revolutionary Road), Three entirely 
new principles were put forward for the patriotic and 
revolutionary movement in Viet Nam: 

1. Revolution is the ‘work of the worker and peasant 
masses and not of some heroes, hence the necessity of 
organizing them and leading them into struggle. 

2. In order to triumph, the revolution must be led by a 
Marxist-Leninist party, hence the necessity of setting up , 
a new-type party. . 

3. The national revolution must be integrated into the 
world revolution, the Vietnamese people must act in con- 
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cert with the world proletariat, hence the necessity of con- 
forming to the policy of the Third International. 

Thanh Nien was the sole organization to publish a 
regular underground paper. Its members were directed to 
work in workshops, plantations, mines and to militate, 
among peasants, students, small traders, intellectuals. 
They still knew little about Marxism and had little prac~ 
tical experience; yet, they made a successful criticism of 
the reformist and chauvinistic conceptions of the bour- 
geoisie and petty bourgeoisie. 

An initial major test for Thanh Nien was the failure of 
the Canton Commune in December 1927; many of its 
members were arrested; the Kuomintang tried to force 
it into taking a nationalist line. But Thanh Nien success- 
fully faced the trial and continued to develop its network 
of mass organizations in Viet Nam, China and among the 
Vietnamese residents in Siam. By 1928, it was the most 
powerful underground organization in the country. 

Parallel with Thanh Nien, a party of Marxist tendency, 
Tan Viet, was, founded in the country to rally young 
students on the one hand, and political prisoners released 
from Poulo Condore on the other. It sent to Canton sev- 
eral of its members, among them Tran Phu, to receive a 
revolutionary training under Nguyen Ai Quoc’s guidance 
and to discuss. the merging of the two parties. Tan Vict 
‘afterwards worked out a programme and rules similar to 
those of Thanh Nien. 

In Cochinchina Nguyen An Ninh founded an under- 
ground, party chiefly among the petty intellectuals in 
Saigon ; its loose organization and ill-defined program did 
not survive the arrest of its leader, the first time in 1925 
and the second time in 1928, 
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The nationalist tendency found expression mainly in 
the founding of the Viet Nam Quoc Dan Dang 
(Viet Nam Nationalist Party) starting from a core, the 
Nam Dong Thu Xa, whose main activity was the 
publication of patriotic books. This publishing house 
was closed by the colonial administration ; the advocates’ 
of armed struggle prevailed and the Quoc Dan Dang 
was set up on December 25, 1927, under the leadership 
of Nguyen Thai Hoc. Its membership was essentially 
made up of intellectuals, students, petty officials and 
patriotic-minded notabilities. It did not strive to set up 
mass organization but to win over soldiers to prepare for 
armed struggle. It was heavily influenced by the Chinese 
Kucmintang and put forward a programme aimed at 
achieving national independence and setting up a demo- 
cratic power, but its social program remained very ill- 
defined. Influenced by the Kuomintang, it displayed ‘an 
anti-communist tendency. It established its bases chiefly 
jn Tonkin and was practically unknown. in the centre 
and south of the country. 

In the South, the largest movement was Cao Dai, an 
original kind of politico-religious society which lumped 
together in a broad syncretism elements of many religions 
~~ Christianity, Buddhism, Islam — and various doctrines, 
the cult of various gods and historical personages ranging 
from Christ to Victor Hugo. Practices derived from 
spiritualism mingled with liturgical forms copied from 
Catholicism, but Cao Dai was chiefly characterized by a 
strict hierarchy modelled after the Catholic church, with 
a. “pope” and a well-organized clergy. It had its “Holy 
See” at Tay Ninh and was largely practised by the 
peasantry and petty bourgeoisie, 
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Its widespread influence was due to the religious back- 
ground of a peasantry who had not yet been influenced by 
the revolutionary movement and to the necessity: for some 
politicians to camouflage their activities. The colonial 
administration also planted agents in its midst to keep 
watch over the movement and give it a certain direction. 
Cao Dai had over one million followers and hundreds of 
churches. The upper echelon was mostly in the hands of 
landlords and high-ranking officials, 

The appearance of all those parties, organizations and 
newspapers was to give the moyement an ever stronger 
base for action. In particular, the period from 1927 to 1929 
was marked by a series of strikes in Haiphong, Nam Dinh, 
Saigon and the rubber plantations. Even in Hué crushed 
under the monarchic and colonial administration, school 
and college students grew restless. The colonial adminis- 
tration gave up all show of liberalism as preached by 
Varenne and shifted to naked repression. Varenne was 
replaced in 1928 by Pasquier, a colonial official. A con- 

_ frontation between the colonial administration’ and the 
Vietnamese ‘patriotic and revolutionary forces was not 
long in coming. 


Yen Bai: 
the Failure of Quoc Dan Dang 
and Its Disappearance 


In February 1929, faithful to its tactics of terrorist 
actions and plots, the Quoc Dan Dang had Bazin, a 
recruiter of “coolies” for plantations and mines, assassi- 
nated. The colonial police closed in on that nationalist 
party, which faced complete dislocation. It reacted by 
resorting to strict partitioning, trying to suppress infil- 
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trated traitors, increasing its membership among soldiers, 
and stepping up preparations for armed struggle. But. it 
never carried out any mass action. Arms depots were 
discovered by the colonial police; turncoats denounced 
many sections organized in army barracks. The party 
leaders came to the conclusion that it was necessary to 
accelerate armed action. They knew that conditions were 
not yet ripe but thought that “should the revolution fail, 
at least honour would be saved.” They made up their 
minds to switch over to action, taking the oath “to die for 
the world’s peoples to know that the Vietnamese people’s 
spirit remains fully alive.” 

On the night of February 9 and 10, 1930; Vietnamese 

_ soldiers of the Yen Bai garrison, in the north-west of the 
Red River delta, rebelled, killed their French officers and 
seized the arms depot, Similar actions were carried out in 
the neighbouring provinces of Phu Tho and Son Tay, and 
a few.bombs were hurled in Hanoi. In the provinces of Hai 
Duong and Kien An, people rose up in some localities. But 
the rest of the country did not budge, not even the popu- 
lar masses in the towns and provinces where the uprisings 
took place. The insurgents ‘failed to capture the town. of 
Yen Bai. The insurrection could not last. The party 
leaders were arrested and executed. They died with the 
greatest courage. The Yen Bai uprising stirred up Viet- 
namese and French opinion. The newly founded Indo- 
chinese Communist Party backed the insurrection. In the 
French parliament, the French Communist Party also 
supported it. 

Repression was bloody. The Quoc Dan Dang lost its 
entire leadership. Its basic organizations weré dislocated. 
Yen Bai was its first and last feat of arms, Not deeply 
rooted. in the popular masses, it could not. withstand 
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repression and reorganize itself. The younger and more 
dynamic elements rapidly turned to other revolutionary 
roads. Leaders and militants took refuge in China where 
under Chiang Kai-shek’'s aegis, they tried to reorganize 
their party, but in vain. The Quoc Dan Dang disappeared 
from the political arena; those who returned to the coun- 
try in the vans of Chiang Kai-shek’s troops in 1945 had 
nothing in common with the Yen Bai patriots. 


Founding of the 
Communist Party 


The development of national and socio-economic strug- 
gles among the workers, peasants and intellectuals and the 
failure then disappearance of the Quoc Dan Dang required 
more than ever the creation of a party capable of leading 
the movement and co-ordinating the struggles. Thanh 
Nien members who were taking part in these struggles 
felt the urgent need for. a Marxist-Leninist party. The 
first communist cell was set up in Hanoi in March 1929; 
In May of the same year, delegates to the Thanh Nien 
National Congress proposed the founding of a Communist 
Party. There was no opposition but the decision was post- 
poned by the majority in order to have enough time for 
preparation. Upon its return home, the Tonkin delegation 
to the Congress, which had made that proposal, created 
on its own initiative the Dong Duong Cong San Dang (In- 
dochinese Communist Party), issued a manifesto, recruited 
its members among those of the Thanh Nien, published a 
paper, “Bua Liem” (Hammer and Sickle) and set up.a 
trade-union federation. with a press publication which had 
a great, influence, chiefly in Tonkin and Annam, 
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In its turn, the Thanh Nien Central Committee decided 
to found the Annam Cong San Dang (Annamese 
Communist Party). Tan Viet also turned into a new party, 
the Dong Duong Cong San Lien Doan (Indochi- 
nese Communist League). Thus under the pressure of 
grass-roots militants and because of historical exigencies, 
three communist parties successively saw the light of day: 
the Thanh Nien and Tan Viet, having fulfilled their histor- 
ical mission, gave way to the new parties.. Immediately, 
the latter’s merging became an urgent necessity. 

In February 1930, Nguyen Ai Quoc presided over a 
conference of delegates of the three parties at Kowloon 
(China) ; on February 3, the merging was decided and the 
rules of a unified party adopted, together with those of 
mass organizations: trade-unions, peasants’ unions, com- 
munist youth unions, women’s associations, red relief 
associations. 

It was a great turning point in the history not only of 
the working class, but also of Viet Nam’s national move- 
ment, now led by a party armed with a scientific theory 
and well-tested principles of action and organization, 
closely linked to the world revolutionary movement and 
capable of leading the popular masses into a multiform 
struggle, elaborating a well-defined program and opening 
up clear prospects for the future of the nation and the 
various social classes — things which were tragicaily 
missing in the organizations and. parties which had 
preceded it in the anti-imperialist struggle. 

At its first plenum held in October 1930, the Central 
Committee of the new Party gave it the name of Dang 
Cong San Dong Duong (Indochinese Communist 
Party) and adopted the political theses prepared by Tran 
Phu, the Party’s first Secretary General. 


After a concrete analysis of Viet Nam’s colonial and 
semi-feudal society, the Party’s political programme ton- 
. sidered that the Vietnamese revolution was in essence a 
bourgeois democratic revolution but was led by the work- 
ing class and heading directly for the socialist revolution 
without going through the stage of capitalist development. 
It must carry out two essential tasks : 

— To fight against French imperialism, and wrest back 
national independence ; and 

— To fight against feudalism, and give land to the 
peasants. 

These two tasks are closely linked together. It was the 
first time that a party explicitly joined the national ques- 
tion to the peasant question, while the bourgeois and petty 
bourgeois parties, incapable of formulating a clear-cut) 
agrarian, programme, had also been incapable of carrying 
through the struggle for national salvation, ` 

The political theses made it clear that. the essential 
motive ‘force of the revolution was the workers and peas- 
ants, The principles of action consisted in involving the 
popular masses in a daily struggle for their interests and 
rights in order te raise their political consciousness and 
their organizational capacity, and, when conditions are 
ripe, launching an armed insurrection, seizing power and 
setting up a worker-peasant state. The essential condition 
of suecess is the existence of a Marxist-Leninist leading 
party capable of defining a correct political line, maintain- 
ing in its ranks strict discipline and identity of views, 
remaining in close touch with the masses and displaying 
absolute loyalty to the revolution. 

On that basis, the Party began a complex and arduous 
struggle which was to result, fifteen years later, in the 
seizure of power. 
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IV — FROM THE ECONOMIC 
DEPRESSION TO WORLD WAR It 


REGROUPING OF NATIONAL 
AND DEMOCRATIC FORCES 
(1930 — 1939) 


The 1930 economic depression laid bare the utter fra- 
gility of the colonial economy and greatly increased the 
misery of the masses, thus creating conditions for major 
upheavals. In the ensuing years, the rise of fascism in the 
world, in particular the setting up of the Hitlerite regime 
in Germany and the Japanese aggression against China, 
together with the subsequent development of the anti- 
fascist struggle, and the advent of the Popular Front in 
France —all had profound repercussions in Indochina, 
especially in Viet Nam. Within the country, the decisive 
factor was the founding of the Indochinese Com- 
mttnist Party which was to become the leading or- 
ganization of the national and democratic movement, The 
colonial administration, faced with the development of the 
national and popular movement, reacted by a large-scale 
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brutal repression but proved itself incapable of checking 
it. The Vietnamese national movement was brought to a 
new peak when the Second World War broke out. 


The Economic Crisis 


The economic depression of 1930 assumed an excep- 
tionally grave character in Indochina due to the congen~ 
ital weakness of the colonial economy, which had more- 
over to bear part of the consequences of the French crisis, 
the “mother country” seeking to make up for its losses by 
intensifying its exploitation of the colonies. 

The drop on the world market of the prices of raw 
materials, in particular rice, rubber and coal, profoundly 
affected the Indochinese economy, the “prosperity” of 
which rested on the export of these products. Exports fell 
from 228 million piastres in 1929 to 102 million in 1932 
while imports dropped from 227 million to 94 million. The 
prices of rice and rubber were as follows: 


1928-30 1930 1932 
Rice (100kg) 10.8 piastres 6.72 4.25 
Rubber (kg) 22 francs 5 3 


Exports of rice dropped from 1,900,000 tons in 1928 to 
960,000 tons in 1931 and the rice-growing area from 
2,200,000 hectares to 1,850,000 hectares. Hundreds of rice- 
husking factories closed down and thousands of junks 
were left idle. Only one-third of the 126,000 hectares of 
rubber was exploitable. 

The labour force in the mines fell from 46,000 in 1930 
to 33,700 in 1932; most af the workers were, moreover, 
only half employed. Coal production dropped from 
1,972,000 tons in 1929 to 1,592,000 tons in 19.43. The chro- 
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mium mine in Co Dinh was closed. All construction work 
was brought to a halt. Here are the indices of construc- 
tion in Saigon : 

1922 1929 1930 -1931 


100 214 90 39 


Except for a few branches which were able to maintain 
normal production (power, cement, alcohol) the whole 
economy sank into a recession. The above-cited figures 
chiefly concern colonial capital; it was difficult to eva- 
luate the ruin of the Vietnamese small producers, peas- 
ants, craftsmen, small traders and landowners. More 
visible was the mass unemployment which struck. the 
workers, employees and small functionaries; those still 
with a job saw their income drop sharply. 

Even a number of French petty functionaries became 
jobless and some of them, in order to stress their claims, 
went so far as to work as rickshaw pullers in Saigon 
streets, The number of unemployed workers and employ- 
ees was rated at one-third of the total; no relief or sub- 
sidies were granted and the great majority of the jobless 
had to return to their families ir. the villages already 
plunged in growing misery. Wages dropped sharply: 


Daily wages 1931 1934 1936 
Coal mining workers 0.7 piastre 04 0.36 
Skilled worker in Saigon 15 1.22 1.13 
Unskilled woman worker 

in Hai Phong 0.31 0.21 0.17 


According to the French economist Paul Bernard, a 
Vietnamese workingman in the thirties earned an average 
of 49 pìastres or 490 franes per year, against.6,200 francs 
for a French worker and 12,500 for an American worker 
in the same period. 
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The functionaries went through hard times. Worktim: 
was augmented, while work was cut, resulting in th 
laying-off of numerous functionaries and employees whi] 
salaries were cut by one half for the newly-recruited 
In 1931 the administration dismissed one-seventh of it 
personnel, reduced salaries by 25% and compelled mam 
functionaries to go into premature retirement. Man; 
secondary-school and even college graduates could no 
find any job and had to teach in private schools or taki 
up journalism. Many of them later joined the revolu- 
tionary ranks. 

To cope with the crisis, the colonial administratior 
took a series of measures aimed chiefly at making uy 
for the drop in tax revenue, the result of the general 
impoverishment of the population, and rescuing the major 
colonial firms; all these new burdens fell on a population 
already suffering from heavy taxation and unemploy- 
ment. Customs duties on imported goods were increased, 

Important credits were granted to the rubber planta- 
tions — 100 million francs a year to 14 companies grouping 
1,005 planters, chiefly Frenchmen, who received a 
subvention of 2-3 francs for every kilogram of rubber 
produced. The indebted rice-growers also received loans ; 
but since no loans amounted to less than 5,000 piastres 
and none could be granted without mortgage of land, the 
money went mostly to the big landowners. The ta dien 
— the landless peasants who suffered the most from the 
crisis — received neither subsidy nor relief. In a word, the 
administration took money away from the most destitute 
strata to give to the big companies and latifundists. Never 
had colonial exploitation taken such a naked form. 

The Indochinese economy was bound even more tightly 
to that of France; the piastre was tied to the franc and 
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to gold, the rate being fixed at 10 francs to one piastre. 
Bringing into play “imperial preference,” France consid- 
erably increased her share in the foreign trade of her 
colonies. The Vietnamese economy was therefore more 
and more cut off from its geographical environment and 
tied to France; loans voted in Paris placed new credits 
at the disposal of the colonial administration, but the 
population would have to pay the interests, and the 
French industrialists would try all the harder to prevent 
the industrialization of Indochina. Therefore, the big 
colonial companies sailed through the crisis without any 
major damage while smaller societies, mostly founded by 
Vietnamese, disappeared one after another. All velleity 
of “autonomous” economic development was shattered. 

It might seem at first that the fall in rice exports would 
lead to a lessening of hunger in the countryside. Nothing 
of the kind happened. In order to pay their taxes, the 
poor farmers had to sell three to four times more rice 
to get the necessary money; whereas before 1930, 15 
work-days would get them enough money for the head- 
tax, two to three months of work would not suffice 
during the crisis years. Food shortage appeared even in 
the richest provinces of Cochinchina, Bae Lieu for 
instance, while famine occurred in the northern provinces 
of Annam. The price of land dropped considerably ; in 
Cochinchina, one hectare of ricefield, which used to sell 
at 1,000 piastres, was now sold at 150 or 200 piastres. 
Indebted farmers had to sell their plots to the big land- 
owners. The latter in their turn mortgaged their land 
to the Credit foncier (Land Credit Bank). Thus, 
the concentration of land and the pauperization of the 
peasantry were more and more accentuated. 


Another indication of economic recession: currency 
circulation in 1935, in Paul Bernard’s estimates, dropped 
by 35% compared with the twenties. 

The economic crisis thus revealed in all their magnitude 
the defects and servitudes of the colonial economy. 


The Large-Scale Struggles 
of 1930-1931 


The failure of the Quoc Dan Dang in Yen Bai in 
no way prevented the development of the national and 
popular struggle. Among the masses, whose living con- 
ditions were upset by the economic crisis, the Communist 
Party, as soon as it was founded, was to act as a veritable 
ferment. The Party took in hand the leadership of the 
popular struggles, giving them an impetus and new forms. 

In 1930, underground trade-unions formed by the Party 
grouped about 10,000 members; the Party’s policy 
consisted in organizing the working class to enable it 
to lead the revolutionary action of the masses. The 
question was to transform the factories into revolutionary 
fortresses. Big strikes were launched; the colonial 
administration gave these figures: 43 strikes in the period 
from April 1929 to April 1930, and 32 from May Ist, 
1930 to May Ist, 1931. 

What was even more important than the number. of 
strikes was their character of bitter struggle, their level 
of organization and the political consciousness of the 
participants, 

A strike is legal in Europe; in Viet Nam a striker risked 
a prison term of up to five years, and often deportation 
if he was accused of being a “Communist.” Police and 
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troops never hesitated to fire ou strikers and demonstra- 
tors. Against police brutalities, the strikers reacted often 
vigorously: in March 1930, strikers at the Phu Rieng 
rubber plantation disarmed the soldiers of the local post, 
and felled trees to erect roadblocks; women violated by 
Foreign Legionaries blinded their ravishers with a 
mixture of ashes and lime. 

For the first time Vietnamese workers celebrated May 
Day at Ben Thuy, in Nghe An province. The French 
employer and police opened fire on them, killing 7 and 
wounding 13. 1 

Strikes required big material sacrifices from an already 
destitute working class. This did not prevent the 4,000 
workers of the Nam Dinh textile mill from striking for 
three weeks, and the 1,200 workers of the Ben Thuy 
match factory from launching two strikes in 1930 alone, 
one of them lasting 40 days. Nct only workers of other 
factories, but also peasants from neighbouring villages 
came to the help of the strikers. The worker-peasant 
alliance was strengthened, with local Party organizations 
leading the struggles of both the worker and peasant 
masses. The leadership of all the strikes was firmly in the 
hands of the underground trade-unions and the organi- 
zations of the Communist Party; no nationalist party, no 
yellow trade-union succeeded in establishing bases in the 
factories. All the strikes were followed with sympathy 
by the rest of the population who saw in them, not 
without reason, not only struggles for the interests of 
the workers, but also manifestations of anti-colonialist 
patriotism. The strikes of 1930-1931 soon expanded to 
a national scale, reaching nearly all the major factories: 
rubber plantations, the Haiphong cement factory, the 
Nam Dinh textile mill, the locomotive repair shops in 
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Vinh and Di An, the Saigon power plant, the depots of 
the Shell and Standard Oil companies, the coal mines, ete. 

Along with the workers’ strikes, big peasant demon- 
strations totalling about half a million participants broke 
out in 25 provinees especially in Tonkin and Annam. Here 
too, their leadership was also assumed by the grassroots 
organizations of the Communist Party, which had set up 
farmers’ unions grouping about 70,000 members in 1930. 
The close union between the workers’ and peasants’ strug- 
gles under the leadership of the Communist Party became 
the new and essential factor in the national movement; 
no other political party had ever succeeded in setting up 
a worker-peasant alliance, which was to play a decisive 
role in the national struggle. 

The workers’ strikes as well as the peasants’ demon- 
stration took place under watchwords of both an economic 
and a political character: wage increase, reduction of 
work hours, abolition of corporal punishment, freedom of 
trade-unions and freedom of strike for the workers; 
equitable distribution of communal lands, reduction of 
land rents, interest rates and taxes, cancellation of debts 
and granting of subsidies against famine for the peasants. 
The slogan “land to the tillers” was put up in some places; 
farmers burnt debt acknowledgements and title deeds 
in the hands of rich landowners, and assaulted adminis- 
trative offices. N 

It was in the provinces of Nghe An and Ha Tinh (Nghe- 
Tinh) that. the struggle reached its climax. The Vinh- 
Ben Thuy town was at the time a fairly important 
workers’ centre; local peasants led a miserable life on 
unproductive lands; and the traditions of national 
struggle were particularly strong, Nghe-Tinh being the 
birth place of many patriotic scholars, 
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On May Ist, 1930, workers and peasants demonstrated 
together in celebration of International Labour Day, and 
the movement grew increasingly in the following months, 
On September 22, near Vinh town, 26,000 peasants held 
a demonstration; the colonial administration ordered 
troops and airplanes to fire on the marchers, killing 217 
persons and wounding 126 others. These acts of terror, 
however, could not prevent the movement from intensi- 
fying. In 9 districts of the two provinces of Nghe-Tinh, 
the local functionaries fled to town while the village 
authorities handed over their seals to the peasants. 
Peasants’ associations took over local administrative 
functions, thus creating an embryonic form of revolu- 
tionary power on a territory with 100,000 inhabitants. 

The revolutionary power redistributed the communal 
Jands, allotted to poor peasants lands belonging to 
reactionary landlords, ordered the reduction of land rents 
and interest rates, the cancellation of debts and the 
abolition of the head-tax. It also organized production, 
and launched a campaign for the abolition of backward 
customs and habits and the elimination of illiteracy. 
People’s self-defence militia units were created, and the 
traitors punished. Enthusiasm prevailed in the liberated 
regions. Numerous songs and poems were composed to 
express the joy of the masses. It was a veritable people’s 
democratic power, which the population called the “Nghe~ 
Tinh Soviets.” 

For several months, the Nghe-Tinh Soviets opposed 
a grim resistance to the troops and aircraft of the colonial 
administration; however, conditions were not yet ripe 
for a victorious insurrection. The movement came to an 
end by the middle of 1931. Nevertheless, the Nghe~Iinh 
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Soviets constituted an important landmark, a veritable 
prelude to a future revolution. Parallel with the Nghe- 
Tinh Soviets, a peasant revolt broke out in the province 
of Quang Ngai; in Cochinchina many peasant demon- 
strations took place in Sadec, Vinh Long, Soc Trang, ete. 


Colonial Repression 
and Terror 


Deeply worried about the development of the popular 
movement, and compelled to cope with it on ail fronts, 
the colonial administration sought to retrieve the situa- 
tion by a more and more brutal repression. Police, regular 
troops and air forces were unleashed against the crowds; 
torture was widely used; prison, deportation and death 
sentences were given lavishly; and in the worst cases, 
the troops, particularly the Foreign Legion, carried out 
summary executions, sowing terror in numerous localities, 

The following figures released by the colonial adminis- 
tration — though much. watered down—give an idea 
of the magnitude of the repression : 

1929: 1,490 arrests, 3 death sentences, 300 prison 
sentences. 

1930: 699 persons killed during the strikes and 
demonstrations, 2,963 persons detained, 83 death sentences, 
543 life sentences to hard labour or imprisonment, 795 
sentences to prison terms totalling 3,648 years, and 780 
cases of deportation. 

1931: in the first four months alone: 1,419 arrests, 
1,023 sentences to life imprisonment, 604 sentences to 
hard labour. 
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In 1932, the number of political detainees in various 
prisons including the jails of Poulo Condor and French 
Guiana rose about to 10,000. 

That repressive campaign achieved some results, 
notably depriving the movement temporarily of leader- 
ship. The Secretary General of the Communist Party, 
Tran Phu, was arrested and tortured to death. The scope 
of the disturbances and the repression aroused a move- 
ment of opinion in France in favour of the condemned, 
a movement inspired by the French Communist Party 
and the CGTU (Confédération générale du 
travail unitaire). 

To screen the repression, the colonial administration 
carried out some semblance of reform in order to deceive 
the popular masses and to woo the “elite.” “Conciliation 
commissions” were created in the factories and a program 
was worked out to set up small farms of 5 to 10 hectares 
for the peasants in western Cochinchina, in the Central 
Highlands and in the midlands of Tonkin, some modifica- 
tions were brought to school curriculums while the Court 
of Hue created a “Ministry of Education.” Some addi- 
tional seats were given to Vietnamese in the colonial 
councils. King Bao Dai, who was then living in France, 
was brought back to Hue, allegedly to reform the mon~ 
archy. ‘The French assigned two assistants to Bao Dai: 
Pham Quynh, a faithful servant of the colonial adminis- 
tration, as “cabinet director,” and the Catholic mandarin 
Ngo Dinh Diem who had distinguished himself in the 
1930-1931 repression. A bitter rivalry soon developed 
between these two men, each supported by a colonialist 
group. Out of vexation, Ngo Dinh Diem resigned, and 
turned to Japan. 
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The colonial administration also relied on the activity 
of Catholic missions to regain control over the troubled 
regions, and promoted the creation of Buddhist groupings 
and of organizations working for the renaissance of 
Confucianism. It sponsored the organization of dancing 
clubs, fairs, beauty contests... with a view to turning à 
section of the youth toward pleasure-seeking. 


A New Start for the National 
and Popular Movement 


The repression had eliminated the nationalist parties 
and groups from the political scene, but could create only 
temporary hindrance to the activity of the Communist 
Party, which had struck deep roots in the popular masses, 
Many militants, especially in the villages, had escaped ' 
arrest thanks to the people’s protection; others, who had 
taken refuge abroad, returned to the country, and those 
who had been sentenced to only short prison termy 
resumed their activities immediately after their release, 
In the prisons, political and theoretical courses were held ¢: 
which were to give the detained militants a solid training. ` 
A leading committee was formed with Le Hong Phong 
at its head; as early as 1932 a program of action laid 
down a general line for the militants, and mass organi- 
zations gradually resumed their activities. i 

Strikes broke out anew in the rubber plantations, 
printing offices and rice~husking mills, notably in Saigon. : 
The year 1935, one of economic recovery, also saw big 
strikes break out in Saigon. Also in this city, Vietnamese 
landowners and bourgeois, acting in concert with a.” 
number of Frenchmen, campaigned against the tying of = 
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the piastre to the franc and the domineering position of 
the Bank of Indochina. Thus a process of differentiation 
began within the colonialist clan itself. 

New forms of action were undertaken; Nguyen Van 
Tao and Nguyen An Ninh founded the journal “Trung 
Lap” (Neutrality); in 1933, in the Saigon municipal 
elections, a “workers’ ticket” headed by Nguyen Van Tao 
won many seats in spite of restrictions in the electoral 
system. Big meetings often grouping thousands of 
persons were organized where the speakers defended the 
interests of the working masses and demanded democratic 
freedoms. A French-language paper, “La Lutte” 
(Struggle), was published, which had a great influence 
on the intellectual circles. The rostrum of the Saigon 
Municipal Council became a platform from which to 
popularize some claims. Thus in conjunction with actions 
by the masses, which remained the most important ones, 
appeared the first forms of legal struggle, the first-ever 
in the history of the national movement. 

In 1934, a fact-finding mission sent by the CGTU, the 
French Popular Relief and the French Committee of 
Action for the Amnesty of Political Prisoners came to 
Viet Nam, led by the French Communist deputy Gabriel 
Péri; its activity had profound repercussions in Viet- 
namese public opinion, which highly appreciated the 
militant solidarity shown by the French working class. 

In 1935, new municipal elections were held in Saigon: 
the Nguyen Van Tao ticket won four of the six seats 
reserved for the Vietnamese as against 12 seats reserved 
for the French. Success was also recorded in the elections 
to the Colonial Council. In the eyes of the Communist 
Party, these election successes in no way constituted the 
main goal of the struggle; yet they afforded opportunities 
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to popularize slogans and arouse the political conscious. 
-ness of the masses in order to prepare them for more 
important actions. 

The situation was evolving rapidly. The fascist powers 
had consolidated their alliance, forming the Berlin-Rome. 
Tokyo axis while a rapprochement took shape hetweéy: 
the Soviet Union and the Western powers with a view? 
to coping with the fascist danger. In China, Japanese 
aggression moved southward and war was approaching’ *: 
the borders of Indochina. The Chinese Communist Party 
and the Kuomintang got allied with each other to resist 
Japanese aggression. Japanese fascism aimed not only at, 
conquering China but also extending its domination to 
Southeast Asia as a whole. k 

In France faced with the fascist danger, a vast coalition » 
was formed, grouping within a Popular Front the three'-: 
big leftwing parties: communist, socialist and radical: `i 
The success of the Popular Front in the 1936 elections ` 
Jed to the formation of a gavernment headed by the 
Socialist Party and supported by the Communist Party: 
Fascism was defeated in France and the French working 
class made important political and social gains. A lawi 
granting amnesty to political prisoners in the colonies: 
was promulgated and a fact-finding commission was 
appointed to define the necessary conditions for reforins, 
The formation of the Popular Front government in’ 
France inconstestably created favourable conditions for 
the Vietnamese national movement to make rapid pro- : 
gress, 5 
‘It was evident, however, that the decisive factor:: 
remained the actions of the Vietnamese popular masses. 
who had resumed their activities, and the prime cond 
tion for success was a judicious course to be charted. b; 
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the leading body, the Indochinese Communist Party, the 
sole political organization with bases throughout the coun- 
try and among all social strata, 

The Party Central Committee took a series of important 
decisions in the summer of 1936: 

In the present circumstances, the Indochinese Revolu- 
tion must be part of the anti-fascist world front for dem- 
ocracy and peace; the watchwords: “Overthrow French 
imperialism,” and “Confiscate the landlords’ lands and 
distribute them to the peasants” were temporarily with- 
drawn. The Party called for the founding of a broad “anti- 
imperialist popular front” which would rally all social 
strata, political parties, religious and ethnic groups in 
Indochina in order to struggle for elementary democratic 
liberties, freedom of meeting, association, opinion, publi- 
cation, movement, freedom to go abroad, amnesty for 
political prisoners, an 8-hour workday, labour legislation, 
and the broadening of the elected economic and social 
councils. 

However, these slogans failed to differentiate the ranks 
of the colonialists, and a Central Committee plenum 
meeting in March 1938 decided to found an Indo- 
chinese Unified Democratic Front in order 
to rally all democratic and progressive forces and spear- 
head the struggle against the most dangerous enemy at 

“the time—the French fascists and the reactionary 
colonialists. 

The Central Committee advocated legal and semi-legal 
action with broad mass participation in a resolute struggle 
for democratic freedoms. But the Party continued to keep 
its underground bases and its objectives concerning the 
national and democratic revolution. 
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The colonial policy of the French Popular Front provid. 
ed the Party with the opportunity to launch a vast cam~ 
paign for the holding of an “Indochinese Congress,” a kind 
of States General where the different social strata and 
groupings would put forward their claims while the work. 
ing masses in the towns and countryside would continue 
their struggle for the improvement of their living condi- 
tions, Committees of action were created throughout the 
country, campaigning among numerous segments of the 
population. Under the double influence of the popular 
movement in Indochina and progressive opinion in 
France, the colonial administration had to set free many 
political detainees who were thus able to bring a precious 
contribution to the movement. From Saigon where a Pro- 
visional National Committee was elected, the movement 
spread to Annam and Tonkin; here under the auspices of 
the. “Indochinese Democratic Front” and animated by 
able militants, big meetings were held and patriots were 
elected to the Hanoi Municipal Council and the People’s 
Chamber of Representatives in Hanoi and Hue. 

Political meetings and demonstrations and strikes suc- 
ceeded one another without let-up. The colonial adminis- 
tration took a series of measures aimed at impeding this 
seething political activity; it banned all gathering, and 
enjoined the provisional National Committee of the Indo- 
chinese. Congress to submit its claims and then to dissolve. 
The Committee refused. The administration then brought 
pressuré to bear upon the leaders of the Constitutionalist 
Party to make them leave the Congress and convene a 
conference to submit the “people’s aspirations.” Then the 
administration ordered the arrest of the chief promoters 
of the Congress and its dissolution. 
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However, the dissolution of the Indochinese Congress 
could neither block the movement, nor prevent the popu- 
lation from winning new, important, successes. 

First, the amnesty of political prisoners. This watch- 
word quickly became very popular, and the most diverse 
groups as well as newspapers of all shades fought for the 
amnesty. Several thousand detainees were thus set free 
who, as already said, made important contributions to the 
movement. There remained, however, several thousand 
others whom the colonial administration continued to 
keep in its jails. 

Another success was the promulgation of some social 
legislation. As from November 1936, the work-day should 
not exceed 10 hours; 9 hours as from the first of January 
1937 and 8 hours as from the first of January 1938, It 
was forbidden to employ women and children in night 
shifts. The workers were entitled to a day off every week 
and from 5 to 10 days of paid holidays every year. Wages 
should be paid in cash, and it was forbiden to deduct fines 
from them. Women workers were entitled to an 8-week 
maternity leave. It was not a paid leave but the employer 
was no longer allowed to dismiss pregnant women workers 
as he had been wont to do previously. This social legisla~ 
tion did not include freedom of trade-union, freedom of 
and social insurance, in short, the fundamental rights of 
the working people. It. nevertheless represented an im- 
portant step forward. Its implementation was to meet with 
stiff resistance from the colonial administration as well 
as the employers and persevering struggles were needed 
to carry it into effect. 

In this general political atmosphere, stimulated by the 
gains obtained, the Vietnamese working class went through 
a period of great effervescence. In the second half of 1936, 
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361 strikes were recorded, some of which were truly polit- 
ical ones, like that staged by Saigon workers in protest 
against the arrest of promoters of the Indochinese Con- 
gress. The most important strike was that of the 25,000 
workers of the Quang Yen coal mines. Wage increases, 
reduction of work hours, trade-union freedom and demo- 
cratie liberties were the principal demands of the strikers, 
1937 recorded 400 strikes, In 1938, the political leadership 
of the movement spearheaded the struggle against the big 
colonial companies while some ‘form of accommodation 
was sought with the small national capitalists in order 
to broaden the democratic front 

Trade-unions continued to be banned but workers and 
employees formed “friendly societies” or sports associa- 
tions and reading clubs. A paper, “Lao Dong” 
(Labour), was the organ of the movement, 

In connection with that period, mention should be made 
of the activities, especially in Cochinchina, of a Trotkyite 
group whose influence was felt among politically inex- 
perienced elements of the petty bourgeoisie lured by the 
leftist or extremist slogans of the Trotskyites. However, 
the anti-communism of the Trotskyite leaders found no 
echo among the members of basic organizations. Hostile 
to a policy of broad national union, the Trotskyites 
opposed the creation of “friendly societies” of workers 
and employees and tried to involve the masses in ill- 
advised strikes. Most of all, Trotskyism brought an ele- 
ment of division into the national and popular movement, 
It was not to survive when big confrontations took place. 

In the villages, political activity also made big strides. 
Meetings and demonstrations multiplied beyond reckon- 
ing. On the occasion of major anniversaries, peasants in 
villages around the towns went to the provincial capitals 
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to voice their claims or support demonstrations organized 
by the townspeople. Underground peasant unions were 
replaced by “friendly societies”, associations of rice 
transplanters, reapers, house builders or even associations 
for funerals, for fishing, ete; there associations 
drew large strata of the peasantry into multifarious 
political and social activities. 

‘The Communist Party then launched the following 
program of action for the peasantry : 

—— Reduction of land rents, which must not exceed one- 
third of the crop. 

-— Exemption of land rents in case of crop failure. 

— Equitable distribution of communal lands, which 
should not be put to auction. 

— Freedom to reclaim waste Jands and allotment of such 
lands to those who had reclaimed them. Handing over 
to the peasants of lands left waste by the owners. 

—Setting up of branches of the Land Bank in the 
villages in order to grant low-interest loans to the 
peasants ; a ban on usury. 

— Abrogation of the head-tax. 

—— Promulgation of elementary democratic liberties. 

Meanwhile, numerous associations and “friendly soci- 
eties” were set up everywhere, grouping women, the 
youth and members of various trades. An association for 
the popularization of quoc ngu (national script), mainly 
aimed at struggling against illiteracy, played an impor- 
tant part on the cultural front. 

It was a period of political effervescence when the 
political parties played a much less important role than 
the mass organizations, because the various political 
parties of the bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie did not 
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possess any real strength while the Communist Party 
remained practically underground, only some of its 
militants working in the open to animate the popular 
organizations. The Democratie Front, which was founded 
to replace the Anti-imperialist Front, was in no way a 
grouping of parties like the French Popular Front, but 
a rallying of different social strata, political, religious and 
cultural groups with a view to certain common actions, 
It even included the French sections of the Socialist 
Party in Hanoi and Saigon, which had begun to recruit 
members among the Vietnamese. 


The Situation in Viet Nam 
on the Approach of the World War 


From 1938 onward, the international situation evolved 
very rapidly ; the fascist powers in Europe and in Asia, 
encouraged by the meekness and even the complicity of 
Western governments, switched to the offensive. The 
threat of war loomed. In early 1939, the Japanese occu; 
pied Hainan island, less than 300 kilometres from Hai- 
phong, while in China their troops came close to the 
Indochinese frontier. What. should be done in face of 
imminent Japanese aggression ? 

In France, the government of the Popular Front gave 
way to a rightwing government which, while preparing 
for war, devoted its efforts to liquidating the reforms 
achieved. As early as the beginning of 1939, repression 
resumed in Indochina with the colonialist clique seeking 
to abolish all democratic liberties; In 1938, the colonial 
administration floated-a public loan of 40 million piastres 
allegedly to buy war material in France. Early in 1939, 


10 million piastres of new taxes were levied to build air 
bases and finance other war preparations. The French 
government decided that Indochina should supply France 
with 1.5 million soldiers and workers, or 15 times as many 
as during the 1914-18 war. 

In October 1938, the Indochinese Communist Party, 
in a publie manifesto, denounced Frances and Great 
Britain’s policy of compromise with the fascists, drew 
attention to the danger of Japanese aggression, and called 
on all parties, groups and social strata, including demo- 
cratic Frenchmen to unite in the Indochinese Democratic 
Front in order to fight for freedom, peace, the daily 
interests of the working masses, and the defence of the 
country, 

The campaign for the defence of Indochina against 
Japanese aggression was accompanied by the struggle 
against the big colonial interests, against the diversion 
manceuvres of the colonial administration. The latter had 
in fact decided to merge Tonkin with Annam under the 
aegis of the Court of Hue, presenting this as a step toward 
a reunified Viet Nam, in an attempt to involve the popu- 
lation in the anti-Japanese defence. This manœuvre, 
however, could deceive nobody: a big campaign was 
launched to convince the population that this operation 
could only lead to a further curtailment of the already 
scanty democratie liberties in Tonkin by putting this 
region under the sway of the monarchy completely con- 
trolled by the colonialists. The paper “Dan Chung” 
(The Masses), organ of the Communist Party published 
in Saigon, wrote that the road to the reunification of the 
country could not pass through the ‘merging of Tonkin 
and Annam under the aegis of the monarchy, but through 
a long and ardous struggle for democratic liberties, against 
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the reactionary colonialists and Japanese aggression. Faced 
with this grim opposition, the colonial administration had 
to scrap the project. : 

Thus, at a time when the Second World War was about 
to break out, the Vietnamese popular masses displayed 
an intense political life and the Vietnamese people 
possessed a solidly-organized and experienced political 
party. These factors were to play a decisive role in the 
future course of events. The situation was therefore 
much more favourable than that on the eve of the First 
World War. 
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V — VIET NAM DURING WORLD WAR IL 
THE AUGUST 1945 REVOLUTION 


(1939 — 1945) 


The First Struggle 


At the beginning of the war, the colonial administration 
tried to reinforce the defensive potential of Indochina 
while mobilizing its human and material resources for 
the benefit of France. The Indochinese armed forces were 
increased to 100,000, the effectives of police and security 
services doubled. Towards the end of 1939, tens of 
thousands of Vietnamese soldiers and workers were sent 
to France. 

A Supreme Economic Council was set up to control 
‘the economy. Paris ordered Indochina to supply France 
with 3.5 million tons of foodstuffs, 800,000 tons of tea, 
coffee and sugar, 30,000 tons of cable, 600,000 tons of 
rubber, Work-hours were increased from 48 to 60 hours 
a week for men and 54 for women. Heavier taxes and 
duties were imposed. 

On the political plane, all supposedly “communist- 
inspired” activities were forbidden, all supposedly “com- 
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munist-led” organizations dissolved and all “communist” 
propaganda literature seized. Even many Cao Dai 
sanctuaries were closed. Thousands of political prisoners 
and suspects were jailed and some deported to Madagas- 
car. The most notoricus prisons were Lao Bao, Nghia Lo, 
Poulo Condor. Governor~General Catroux declared that 
communism should be rooted out to ensure “peace” in 
Indochina and safeguard her “loyalty.” 

The fear felt by the colonial administration for the 
Communist Party —the only party to have maintained 
and developed its bases and worked out a comprehensive 
program — was not without reason. The Party having 
got ready to go underground, it suffered only insignificant 
losses. Most of its activities were transferred to the 
countryside where the colonial repressive machinery was 
comparatively weaker. However, its cadres remained 
active in the towns. 

In November 1939, the Party Central Committee made 
an analysis of the situation and defined the tasks to be 
fulfilled : 

—The 1939 war was merely an inter-imperialist war 
for a new division of the world. 

— The essential task of the Vietnamese revolution was 

. to overthrow imperialism, no matter what colour the skin 
of. those who. led it. National liberation was the prime 
objective. All other objectives, including the land problem, 
must remain subordinate to it. 

— Tt was imperative to form an anti-imperialist United 
Front. The slogan of land reform. was temporarily 
replaced by that of confiscating the lands of the traitor 
landlords; that of forming a democratic republican 
government was substituted for that of founding a 
worker-peasant government, 
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A new political line of great importance for the years 
to.come was elaborated at that 6th plenary session of 
the Central Committee. 

The French defeat in June 1940 plunged the colonialists 
in Indochina into confusion. All attempts to resist Japa- 
nese aggression soon fizzled out. The colonial administra- 
tion yielded to all Japanese demands. Control of the Sino- 
Vietnamese border fell into Japanese hands and the 
Japanese could land troops in Tonkin to attack the Chinese 
army from the rear. Japanese troops coming from 
Kwangsi (China) routed the French garrison in Lang Son, 
who fled to Hanoi by way of Bac Son. 

Taking this opportunity, the Bac Son people rose up, 
disarmed the battered French soldiers and captured the 
Vo Nhai post, winning over a part of its garrison. 

The colonial rulers, strongly opposed to the Vietnamese 
national popular movement, joined hands with the Japa- 
nese fascists who, hostile to the revolutionary movement 
and anxious to exploit to the utmost the resources of 
Indochina, sought to make full use of the French colonial 
administrative machinery. This collusion between the 
French colonialists and the Japanese fascists, aimed at 
checking the Vietnamese national movement, lasted till 
1945. 

The Lang Son incident was quickly settled between 
French and Japanese and the colonial administration could 
concentrate its forces to repress the Bac Son uprising. 
The insurgents took to the forests and formed the first 
guerilla nuclei led by the Communist Party. 

In the south of Indochina, the French were faced with 
the demands of Thailand. With Japanese blessings, Thai- 
land claimed areas of land northwest of the Cambodian 
great lakes and on the right bank of the Mekong River in 
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Laos. Units of Vietnamese soldiers were moved against 
the Thais. Some, based in Saigon, planned a mutiny in 
order not to be sent to the front. This project was in 
agreement with the program elaborated by the Cochin- 
china Parly Committtee which had been actively prepar- 
ing for an insurrection since 1940. A plan of action was 
worked out to combine the mutiny with actions by 
worker-peasant organizations all over Cochinchina. 

The insurrection broke out on the night of November 
23, 1940. Unfortunately, the colonial administration, 
having got wind of the plot, had disarmed the rebellion- 
prone units, and so the Saigon uprising failed to take 
place. However, insurrections broke out in no less than 8 
provinces (out of 20) in Cochinchina. In My Tho province 
54 out of 100 villages took part. Here, the gold-starred red 
flag, which was to be the national flag of the Democratic 
Republic of Viet Nam, made its first appearance. With 
the tacit consent of the Japanese, the insurrection was 
subjected to barbarous repression. Many villages were 
razed to the ground, over 20,000 people arrested and 
killed. 

Another uprising took place on January 13, 1941, at 
Do Luong, Nghe An province. A garrison mutinied and 
marched on Vinh, the provincial town, but was quickly 
dispersed by French troops. 

So, in the first year of the Second World War, the Viet- 
namese people, under the leadership of the Communist 
Party, made clear their determination to win back inde- 
pendence by means of revolutionary violence. Though 
falling short of success, the first engagements constituted 
a valuable experience. It was proved that one could not 
count mainly on the co-operation of the soldiers in the 
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colonial army, but should prepare the entire people, polit- 
ically and militarily, for the struggle for power to be 
waged at a propitious moment. 


The Franco-Japanese 
Double Yoke 


From 1941 to 1945 Viet Nam was subjected to a Franco- 
Japanese double yoke. The French and the Japanese com- 
bined their efforts.to exploit the country’s resources to 
the utmost, maintain “law and other,” and suppress the 
revolutionary movement. This collusion, however, did not 
keep them from pursuing each their own policies to con- 
solidate their respective positions in anticipation of even- 
tual confrontations. Economic exploitation was stepped 
up to meet both French interests and the requirements of 
the Japanese war economy. Patriotic movements were 
repressed with increasing violence while political ma- 
næuvres multiplied in an attempt to hoodwink public 
opinion and rally reactionary or politically inexperienced 
Vietnamese elements. 

Admiral Decoux, appointed Governor-General of Indo~ 
china by the Vichy Government, carried out a double- 
faced policy of dictatorship and demagogy. At the end 
of 1940, the few councils which had been set up to give 
the colonial regime a semblance of democracy were 
dismissed and all powers fell into the hands of the 
Governor-General, especially into those of the all-power- 
ful security services. The Decoux administration did its 
best to launch a cultural movement to promote allegiance 
to France and reactionary conceptions inspired by Petain- 
ism and Confucianism. New schools were opened and 
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enrolment after 1942 increased from 450,000 to 700,000. 
Money was raised to build the Hanoi Students’ Quarters, 
and Vietnamese mandarins, landowners and bourgeois 
were encouraged to set up funds to help needy students, 
The colonial administration strove to seize control of the 
anti-illiteracy movement until then in the hands of the 
patriots. It held literary competitions, art exhibitions, 
gave prizes and sought by all means to enhance French 
culture. 

A particular attempt was made to establish political 
control over the youth by grouping them into sports 
associations, para-military and boy-scout organizations. 
Civil servants were allowed to engage in sports activities 
on week-ends. A few favours were granted them: increase 
in salaries and allowances, transfer of certain categories 
to a metropolitan regime, promotion to higher posts. 

The youth and civil servants were even allowed to 
speak of “patriotism,” so long as it was a “local patriot- 
ism” within the famework of loyalty to France. i 

All these measures by no means changed the nature 
of French policy: complete submission to the Japanese 
occupier and brutal crack-down on the national move- 
ment. 

The French had had to agree to the stationing of 
Japanese . troops in Tonkin and to cede 70,000 square 
kilometers to Thailand, an ally of Japan, The so-called 
joint. defence treaty concluded on December 9, 1941, put 
the whole of Indochina: under Japanese control. Indo- 
china then became a Japanese military base and a supplier 
of raw materials to the Japanese economy. 

First, the French colonial administration supplied Japan 
with rice: 585,000 tons in 1941, 973,000 tons in 1942, 
1,023,000 tons in 1943, 900,000 tons in 1944. At the 
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beginning, Japan paid in gold or industrial goods, but 
Japanese reserves were quickly exhausted and after 
December 1942, she paid in “special yen,” a sort of 
worthless military bonds. 

In fact, it was the colonial administration that helped 
cover Japanese war expenditures by putting more and 
more bank-notes into circulation: 723 million piastres, 
that is 7 times as much as the 1939 Indochinese budget. 
In 1944, the total of paper currency in circulation increas- 
ed to 1,052 million (216 in 1939). As a result, prices 
spiralled upward. 

To meet Japanese needs, the colonial administration 
stored up a whole range of products: cement, jute, sugar, 
oil, coal... by monopolizing the sale and purchase of a 
great number of goods. Meanwhile there was a lack of 
raw materials, equipment and transport to keep the 
economy going. Only ihe big colonial firms got huge 
profits from the new current of exchange with Japan. 
For them the French surrender to the Japanese was a 
paying proposition. 

The heaviest burden for the people was the compulsory 
sale of rice to the administration. Even Tonkin, where 
food was tragically scarce, had to supply 130,205 tons in 
1943; 186,130 tons in 1944. Whether the crop was good 
or bad, each region had to supply a quantity of rice in 
proportion to the tilled acreage at the derisory price of 
19 piastres a quintal. In lean years, the people had to 
buy rice on the market at 54 piastres a quintal to meet 
those obligations. To provide gunny bags to the Japanese 
economy, the peasants were forced to root up rice plants 
on vast areas and plant jute instead. 

In 1944, when the transportation of coal to Saigon was 
eut off by US bombing, the French and the Japanese 
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used rice and maize as fuel for power stations. They vied 
with each other in storing up rice. During that time, 
agriculture was not improved. Dams and dykes were 
neglected. The slightest natural calamity caused, food 
shortages which developed into horrible famines. Starting 
in 1948, famine became more and more serious from 1944 
onward. 

While joining hands with the French administration 
to exploit to the utmost the resources of the country 
and harshly repress all revolutionary activity, the Japa- 
nese conducted demagogic manœuvres. They dangled the 
bait of “national independence” to be won for Viet Nam 
with Japanese help within the framework of Asian 
solidarity against the whites and of a co-prosperity zone 
in Greater Eastern Asia. In particular, they sought to 
recruit lackeys, either individuals like Tran Trong Kim, 
Ngo Dinh Diem, Nguyen Van Sam, or tiny groups like 
the Dai Viet clique in Tonkin. However, until the end 
of the war, it was more important for Japan to maintain 
“law and order” with French help than to back any group 
of puppets. When the French reacted too strongly, the 
Japanese preferred to send their agents away, to avoid 
clashes. Even in 1944, after the fall of the Vichy Govern- ` 
ment in France, they carried on this policy. 


The Birth of Viet Minh 


The people were writhing under the Franco-Japanese 
double yoke. From 1940 to 1944, prices increased by 
400%, wages only 20%. In Tonkin and Annam, the 
peasants starved; in Cochinchina, goods were so scarce: 
millions of people went about in rags, even clad in leaves. 
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Dissatisfaction mounted among rich peasants and land- 
lords, compelled to sell their products cheap, and among 
businessmen and industrialists, who lacked raw materials 
and equipment and were pressed down by Government 
monopolies. The only ones to profit were the big colonial 
companies, black-marketeers and professional speculators. 

Whereas some patriots at first had harboured illusions 
about a possible Japanese aid, the Communist Party had 
the merit of denouncing the Japanese danger and steer- 
ing the struggle along the right course. In May 1941, Ho 
Chi Minh convened at Pac Bo (Cao Bang province) the 
8th session of the Central Committee which put the Viet- 
namese revolution unreservedly in the world anti-tascist 
camp, of which the keystone remained the Soviet Union. 
The plenum held that Hitlerite fascism would attack the 
Soviet Union and this would certainly end in its own 
annihilation. The world war would end with the formation 
of new socialist countries, It was in this perspective that 
the strategy of the Vietnamese revolutionary movement 
was to be defined. 

The present essential task was to liberate the country 
from Franco-Japanese domination, which was bearing 
hard on the entire people; national liberation must be 
put above all other things; the interests of al! social 
classes must be subordinated to this primary objective. 
Broad national union should be achieved against French 
colonialism and Japanese fascism and a national front be 
established to rally ali social classes and strata, parties, 
political and religious groups. Lands belonging to the 

` imperialists and traitors should be confiscated and distrib- 
uted to poor peasanis, land rents reduced and communal 
lands equitably distributed, all these measures to be 
progressively applied with a view to realizing this slogan : 
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land to the tillers. Thus, national unity could be achieved 
without the poor peasants’ fundamental interests being 
neglected. 

The Central Committee decided to prepare for an armed 
insurrection and for this purpose to reinforce guerilla 
and self-defence units and to set up guerilla bases. 

“The war in the Pacific and the resistance of the 
Chinese people to Japanese aggression,” the resolu- 
tion of the plenary session declared, “will develop 
in a way favourable to the Indochinese revolution, 
At the right moment, with our forces ready, .we 
shall be able to launch partial insurrections, and 
secure victories in various areas to pave the way for 
a general uprising.” 

Truong Chinh was appointed Secretary-General of the 
Party. 

On those bases was founded the Viet Minh Front 
(abbreviation of Viet Nam Doc Lap Dong Minh) 
which rallied workers’, peasants’, youth, women’s orga- 
nizations and guerilla units operating in the highlands. 
These national salvation organizations rallied all social 
strata, including the bourgeoisie and the landlords as long 
as they agreed to fight against French and Japanese 
imperialism. The Viet Minh adopted the gold-starred red 
flag as emblem. 

The Viet Minh quickly gained popularity among the 
labouring classes writhing under the Franco-Japanese 
double yoke. This yoke also brought about a profound 
polarization among the bourgeoisie, intellectuals, and 
students, who swung away from pro-Japanese and pro- 
French groups and gravitated towards the Viet Minh, 

In,1943 a group of intellectuals and bourgeois founded 
the Democratic Party to rally part of the national bour- 
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geoisie. That Party adhered to the Viet Minh. The same 
year, the Communist Party launched a programme of 
action in the cultural field which aroused great interest 
among the intellectuals. A Cultural Association for 
National Salvation was founded and affiliated to the 
Viet Minh. Then a Military Association for National 
Salvation was formed, rallying all patriotic elements in 
the colonial army. As the war went on and Franco- 
Japanese contradictions grew more acute, the Viet Minh 
exercised increasing influence upon the masses. It also 
tried to win over democratic Frenchmen opposed to 
Japanese occupation and to the Vichy Government. 

The Viet Minh not only elaborated a programme but 
also stirred the people to action, both military and 
political. 

On the military front, the guerillas who had launched 
the 1940 Bac Son Insurrection and had had to scatter 
or take refuge among. the people, also stepped up their 
political activities while trying to set up armed units, 
A new form of action came into being: “armed propa- 
ganda.” In 1943, these forces were big enough tc form 
the Bac Son-Vu Nhai base from where they pushed 
towards Thai Nguyen and Bac Can provinces and even 
Vinh Yen in the Midlands. By the end of 1943 Viet Minh 
“armed propaganda units” were operating in a vast region 
embracing several provinces in the Highlands, north of 
the Red River. 

In 1944, a truly liberated zone took shape in those 
provinces. Guerilla bases came into being in Central 
Annam and Cochinchina. In the border provinces of Cao 
Bang and Lang Son mass organizations got ready for 
an insurrection. Ho Chi Minh, back from China, thought 
the slogan premature, called off the insurrection and 
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ordered the stepping up of political activities. In Decem- 
ber 1944, an “army for propaganda and liberation” was 
formed (the name was used to stress the political character 
of its activities). Vo Nguyen Giap was made its comman- 
der. On December 24 and 25, 1944, it overran the Phay 
Khat and Na Ngan posts. Thus began a glorious history, 

Along with the armed struggle which developed in 
the Highlands, in the plains and in the towns the people’s 
struggle gained momentum. The Viet Minh’encouraged the 
peasants to oppose the orders to root up rice and plant 
jute instead. Starting in 1943, in many villages, the 
peasants — men, women, and children — armed with sticks 
and forks, opposed the destruction of rice crops. 

Another slogan was to oppose the forced sale of rice: 
led by the Viet Minh, the peasants put up a fierce oppo- 
sition to the French and the Japanese. In the villages, 
drum-beats stirred the people to fight against the requisi- 
tioning of rice with whatever means available, pitting 
picks and axes against the guns of Franco-Japanese troops. 

In the towns, the workers and other labouring people 
stepped up their struggle. A Workers’ Association for 
National Salvation was set up. It staged strikes and 
demonstrations to demand higher wages and an end to 
ill treatment. The workers’ struggle gave a great impulse 
to the activities of intellectuals and students. 

Against the background of this seething struggle, De 
Gaulle’s December 8, 1943 promise to “liberate Indo- 
china” found no echo. 


The Great Turning Point: 1945 


By the beginning of 1945, the defeat of the Axis became 
obvious; the Vichy Government fell. The Japanese 
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suffered defeat after defeat in China as well as in the 
Pacific. In Indochina, the Gauilists, particularly the 
military, were thinking of preserving the colonial regime. 
On February 8, 1945, speaking in Brazzaville, De Gaulle 
promised some autonomy to Indochina. The new French 
Government was to use French troops.to safeguard the 
French presence in the Far East. The Japanese found 
themselves in a predicament, faced with an ever- 
developing revolutionary movement and a possible French 
volte-tace. However, the Japanese stole a march. on the 
French. On March 9, 1945,. they disarmed them after 
meeting only a faint resistance. The colonial “edifice” 
collapsed overnight. Meanwhile, famine was raging. The 
requisitioning and hoarding of rice, and unbridled specu- 
lations had considerably worsened an already precarious 
situation. The masses were seething with anger. The Viet 
Minh called upon the people’s forces to step up guerilla 
warfare, and upon the peasants to seize Japanese vice- 
stores. 

The pro-Japanese parties, the Dai Viet in particular, 
‘tried to convince the population of Japanese “generosity,” 
of the myth of an “independence” won back with Japanese 
help, and to get support for the slogans put forward by 
the Japanese: economic co-operation, national independ- 
ence, military alliance to form a Greater Eastern Asia. 
This propaganda had no effect upon the population, whose 
sympathy was with the Viet Minh. The declaration of 
independence by King Bao Dai annulling all the treaties 
concluded with France and establishing an alliance with 
Japan did not change the situation in the least. At long 
last, the Japanese and Bao Dai succeeded in finding a 
Prime Minister, Tran Trong Kim. The Tran Trong Kim 
government, formed on April 17 with the participation 
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of a few intellectuals, was completely powerless in face 
of the problems of the day. Famine continued to play 
havoc, no new institution was set up, political amnesty. 
was denied to “communists,” ie. nine out of ten prisoners. 
A decree dated June 13 threatened with a death sentence 
anyone attacking communication lines, rice-stores, ware~ 
houses, and forbade all gatherings of more than 10 people. 
Another, dated July 15, prohibited all political activities 
by trade-imions. Thus the Tran Trong Kim government 
revealed itself as an agent of the Japanese. 

The Viet Minh for its part warned the people, the petty 
bourgeoisie in particular, against any illusion of winning 
back independence through negotiations with the Japa- 
nese or through the Bao Dai-Tran Trong Kim puppet 
government. On the night of March 9, while the Japanese 
troops disarmed the French, the Communist Party’s Cen- 
tral Committee met at Dinh Bang, 30km from Hanoi, 
made a accurate analysis of the situation and came to 
extremely important resolutions. 

Without underestimating the possibility of a French 
comeback, it held that the principal enemy was now 
Japanese. fascism. However, while the French adminis- 
tration had collapsed, the one in the service of the 
Japanese did not function as yet. The world war entered 
a decisive phase. A Japanese defeat was imminent. In the 
country, the people, who were starving and seething with 
hatred for the occupier, demanded action. A pre-revolu- 
tionary atmosphere prevailed. The time had come for the 
Party and the Viet Minh front to prepare the masses for 
a general insurrection to seize power. 

The pre-insurrectional mobilization of the masses con- 
sisted of three essential aspects: 


ade: 


— Development of guerilla activities in the Highlands 
and Midlands ; 

— Capture of rice-stores by the peasants; 

— Political agitation in the major towns. 

Under the leadership of a National Liberation Com- 
mittee, liberation committees, the first form of revolu- 
tionary power, were set up at different levels: village, 
district and province. In April, the revolutionary armed 
force merged into a “Liberation Army” under the com- 
mand of a Military Committee among whose members 
were Vo Nguyen Giap, Chu Van Tan, Van Tien Dung. A 
military school was founded. 

After March 9, guerilla units overran important posts 
in Thai Nguyen, Bac Can, Tuyen Quang provinces, In the 
North, Centre and South, political prisoners who had 
escaped from prison set about organizing the population 
in the surrounding areas. Traitors were punished, revo- 
lutionary power was established in many localities and 
regions. By June 1945, most of the six provinces north 
of the Red River, (Lang Son, Cao Bang, Bac Can, Ha 
Giang, Tuyen Quang, Thai Nguyen) were liberated and 
served as the main revolutionary base of the country. The 
guerilla forces laid ambushes and inflicted serious losses 
upon the Japanese troops. In Hai Duong and Quang Yen 
provinces, uprisings took place in some localities and revo- 
lutionary power was set up. 

In the Centre, an armed insurrection took place in Ba 
To, Quang Ngai province. 

While guerilla warfare was developing, in Tonkin and 
the northern provinces of Annam, famine took on unpre- 
cedentedly tragic proportions: within a few months, two 
million people died of starvation. Many villages lost half 
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or one-third of their population ; in the towns, the streets 
were littered with dead bodies. The Viet Minh called on 
the people to count neither on the Japanese nor on the 
puppet government but on their own efforts, and urged 
them to capture Japanese rice-stocks and convoys of sup- 
plies. This resulted in large-scale mobilization of the peo- 
ple, who grew conscious of their strength, Self-defence 
units and liberation committees were formed in the course 
of this struggle. Rice-stocks were seized and distributted 
to the population, thus lessening the havoc of famine. This 
was really a pre-revolutionary action. 

In the towns— Hanoi, Saigon and Hue in particular — 
political agitation gained momentum. In Hanoi, though 
the Town Party Committee was, in the period from 1941 
to 1945, five times broken up by the police, each factory, 
in 1945, had its own workers’ organization for national 
salvation. Self-defence units were formed. Strikes were 
staged in big factories; meetings, at which orators spoke 
under armed protection, were held in streets, schools, 
factories and city-outskirts. Pro-Japanese meetings were 
turned into ones supporting the revolution. Isolated 
Japanese soldiers were disarmed and traitors punished 
in the very heart of the city. Peasants in the neighbour- 
hood of Hanoi, acting in concert with workers, seized 
rice-stores. 

In Saigon, after March 9, the workers’ organizations had 
a membership of 120,000 (3,000 before that date). The 
Vanguard Youth, led by such well-known intellectuals 
as Dr. Pham Ngoc Thach and lawyer Thai Van Lung had, 
in Saigon alone, a’ membership of 200,000 and of one 
million all over Cochinchina. 
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The August Revolution 


In the summer of 1945, throughout the country, in the 
North, South and Centre, in the countryside and. in the 
towns, and also among the ethnic minorities of the moun- 
tain areas, popular effervescence was at its height and 
revolutionary activities, both political and military, were 
on the increase. The decisive factor was that the Viet 
Minh was leading and co-ordinating all these activities on 
a nation-wide scale. 

On August 13, after the destruction of, its Kwantung 
army by the Soviet Army and the dropping of atomic 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Japan surrendered. 
The same day, a National Congress of the Indochinese 
Communist Party decided to put forward these slogans: 

— Put an end to foreign aggression ; 

— Wrest back national independence ; 

=~ Set up peoples power. 

Instructions were issued to combine political and mili- 
tary activities, to demoralize the enemy, to persuade him 
to surrender and to concentrate efforts on the most impor- 
tant centres. 

On August 16, the Viet Minh held a National Congress 
attended by delegates of various parries and organiza~ 
tions, and different ethnic and religious groups. The Con- 
gress decided “to wrest power from the hands 
of the Japanese and the puppet govern- 
ment before the arrival of the Allied 
troops in Indochina, so that we, as masters 
of the country, would welcome these 
troops coming to disarm the Japanese.” 
The question was to forestall the “Allied powers” (Chiang 
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Kai-shek, the British, French and Americans) which 
intended to occupy Indochina, each pursuing its own 
interest. 

The Congress adopted a 10-point program: 

1. To seize power, found a Democratic Republic of Viet 
Nam on the basis of total independence. 

2. To arm the people. To strengthen the Liberation 
Army. 

3. To confiscate the property of the imperialists and the 
traitors and either to nationalize or to distribute it to the 
poor, 

4. To abolish French and Japanese-imposed taxes, and 
to replace them by a just and light tax policy. 

5. To proclaim the people’s fundamental rights: 

-— Human rights. 
` — Right to ownership. 

— Civil rights: universal suffrage, democratic liberties, 
equality among all ethnic groups and between man and 
woman. 

6. To distribute communal lands equitably, reduce 
land-rents and interests rates, decree a moratorium of 
debts, and give help to victims of calamities. 

7..To promulgate labour legislation: an 8-hour work- 
ing day, minimum wages, social security. 

8. To build up an independent national economy, 
develop agriculture, set up a National Bank. 

9. To build a national education system: elimination of 
illiteracy, compulsory elementary education. To build a 
new culture. : 

10. To establish friendly relations with the Allied 
powers and the countries fighting for their independence. 
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A National Liberation Committee was set up, acting 
as a provisional government headed by Ho Chi Minh, who 
issued a stirring appeal: 

The decisive hour for the destiny of our nation 
has struck! Let all of us rise up and strive to 
liberate ourselves. Many peoples in the world are 
standing up to wrest back their independence: We 
must not lag behind. 

Forward! Under the banner of the Viet Minh, 
march courageously forward ! 

Soon, the Liberation Army liberated Thai Nguyen. 
Everywhere, peoples organizations, guerilla and - self- 
defence units moved into action. A revolutionary tidal 
wave swept the country. From August 14 to 25, in every 
village, in every town the people stood up, and, supported 
by armed units, attacked administrative centres. The local 
authorities either fled or surrendered power to the revo- 
lutionary forces. Most of the demoralized Japanese and 
puppet troops laid down their arms. Only a few provin- 
cial towns could not. be liberated: Lai Chau, occupied by 
a strong French column coming back from China where 
it had sought refuge at the time of the Japanese coup 
de force; Mong Cai, Ha Giang, Lao Cai on the Sino- 
Vietnamese border, occupied by Chiang Kai-shek agents. 

In the three major towns, Hanoi, Hué and Saigon, the 
quick victory of the insurrection was of the greatest 
importance. In Hanoi, pro-Japanese elements, in an 
attempt to oppose the revolutionary movement, set up a 
“Committee for National Liberation” but failed to rally 
the people. On August 17, a meeting held by the Federa- 
tion of Civil Servants to support the puppet government 
was turned into a huge mass rally in favour of the Viet 
Minh; a general strike was staged; on August 19, more 
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than 100,000 people took to the streets, and the puppet 
governmen had to resign and surrender power to the 
revolutionaries. 

Hué was the capital of the monarchy and of the pro- 
Japanese puppet government. To avoid bloodshed, the 
Viet Minh persuaded Bao Dai to abdicate and his prime 
minister Tran Trong Kim to resign. The reactionaries, 
wanting to cling to power, asked the Japanese for a 
5,000-strong guard. To frustrate the scheme, the people 
of Hué and of the neighbouring villages, supported by 
armed units, took to the streets. and occupied various 
ministries. It was August 23. Bao Dai agreed to abdicate; 
the Tran Trong Kim cabinet collapsed. On the 25th, a 
delegation of the people’s government, coming from Hanoi 
and headed by Tran Huy Lieu, received from the hands 
of Bao Dai the dynastic seal and sword, the symbols of 
royal power, Bao Dai became the citizen Vinh Thuy. 

In Cochinchina, the pro-Japanese had set up a United 
National Front on August 14. The delegate of the king, 
Nguyen Van Sam, sent from Hué, asked the Japanese to 
arm the Front, but it soon collapsed under the pressure 
of the people. On August 25, one million people in Saigon 
and the outlying districts, protected by armed groups, 
took to the streets and set up revolutionary. power. 

Throughout the country, the insurrection had won 
complete victory. 

The August 1945 Revolution ended 80 years of colonial 
domination, abolished the monarchy and restored Viet 
Nam’s national. independence. A telling blow at the 
colonial system, it ushered in, together with other move- 
ments in the world, a period of break-down of colonial 
empires. 
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In its development, the August Revolution was charac- 
terized by a judicious combination of political struggle 
with armed struggle, one supporting the other, priority 
being given one form or the other according to the situa- 
tion. It proved the political maturity and the capabilities 
of the masses for action, the able leadership of the Viet 
Minh Front and the Communist Party. Victory was the 
outcome of sound leadership, which had taken the right 
course at the right time and worked out forms of struggle 
that were best suited to each period and each locality. 
It was also the result of long-term preparations, both 
political and military, starting right after the outbreak 
of the Second World War, preparations that had brought 
about a solid national unity on the basis of a close worker- 
peasant alliance and succeeded in inspiring the people 
with a fighting spirit capable of withstanding any trial. 
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VI — THE FOUNDING OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF 
VIET NAM 

(1945 — 1946) 


After the triumph of the August Revolution, brought 
to power by an irresistible revolutionary tide, the insur- 
rectional Provisional Government presented itself before 
the people in Ba Dinh Square in Hanoi on September 2, 
1945. Before a huge and enthusiastic crowd President Ho 
Chi Minh proclaimed the independence of the country: 

The French have fled, the Japanese have capitulat. 
ed, Emperor Bao Dai has abdicated. Our people have 
broken the chains which for nearly. a century have ; 
fettered us, and have won independence for the 
Fatherland. Viet Nam has the right to be free and 
independent and in fact it is so already. The entire 
Vietnamese people are determined to mobilize all 
their physical and mental strength, to sacrifice their 
lives and property, in order to safeguard their free- 
dom, and independence. 

Independence and freedom! After 80 years of colonial 
domination these words aroused immense fervour among 
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the millions of Vietnamese. Now that their fatherland was 
again an independent state, everybody felt that a new era 
had begun and all, either poor or rich, Communist or Con- 
fucianist, Buddhist or Christian, peasant or worker, people 
of the mountains or of the plains, intellectual or manual 
workers, were ready to sacrifice their lives for the defence 
of that independence which was being threatened from all 
sides. Indeed, the situation was extremely precarious ; 
famine was rife, the state coffers were empty, in the North 
Chiang Kai-shek troops were to occupy the country while 
in the South British-French troops were about to land. 
Viet Nam was alone, no allied or friendly country could 
give her any help. The DRVN government had no previous 
economic, administrative, military or diplomatic experi- 
ence; its only assets were the close unity cementing all 
strata of the population, the determination of the entire 
people to fight, and the just and clearsighted leadership 
of a Marxist-Leninist party. 

As early as Septemher 2nd, the Viet Minh Central 
Committee stressed : 

Our independence is still fragile. To seize power 
is difficult, but to maintain it is still more so. 

And the Provisional Government issued this call ; 

In this hour, let everybody devote his thoughts 
and his actions to the struggle for independence 
against foreign aggression. Only by so doing can we 
break the yoke of serfdom and escape annihilation. 


Creation of a People’s 
Democratic National State 


People’s power was to be the key factor in safeguard- 
ing independence and promoting national revolution, 
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While the anti-imperialist task, the defence of national 
independence, took pride of place, the democratic task wag 
no less important. One had to consolidate national unity 
while mobilizing the immense energy of the labouring 
masses, and build ever closer ties between the revolution- 
ary power and the people. Against the imperialists who 
assailed the country one had to oppose a united and solid 
front, a determined people, an inflexible will, and at the 
same time most supple tactics. In domestic affairs many 
urgent tasks came to the fore: struggle against famine, 
broadening of the national front, pressing democratic 
reforms, consolidation of the people's state, immediate 
struggle against illiteracy. 

The famine of 1944 was not yet checked when in 1945 
an unprecedented flood submerged the most populated 
provinces of the Red River delta. Then came a protracted 
drought. Manpower, cattle and seeds were scarce, about 
250,000 hectares could not be sown, a third of ‘the 
November crop——the most important of the year—was 
lost. Thanh Hoa, Nghe An and Ha Tinh provinces even 
lost 50 per cent of their crops. One could not get rice from 
the South, because the French had reoccupied Saigon 
since September 23, 

Famine was the hardest trial for the people’s power. As 
eariy as September 3rd, President Ho Chi Minh had launch- 
ed a double campaign of mutual aid and solidarity, and 
one for the intensification of production. 

Fired by the enthusiasm born of recovered independ- 
ence, roused by immense patriotic fervour, millions of 
people, following President Ho Chi Minh’s example, saved 
the least bit of food and shared their rations with the 
disinherited. The tiniest plot of land was put under cul- 
tivation. Short-term crops such as sweet potatoes and 
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vegetables were planted in every available place, even in 
public parks, while each family kept a relief rice jar and 
groups of volunteers scoured the country to collect sup- 
plies. The harvest of subsidiary food crops in late 1945 
and early 1946 showed a leap forward: 

230,000 tons of sweet potatoes as against 65.000 tons in 1938-43, 

220,000 tons of maize as against 56,000 in 1938-43 

60,000 tons of soya as against 26,000 in 1938-43. 

These figures are for Bac Bo, i. e. Tonkin, only, 


Meanwhile, the dykes were repaired over 1,200km, 
which had required 11 million work-days and the moving 
of 2 million cubic metres of earth. 

For the first time in Viet Nam’s history, a government 
had been able to eradicate famine through active meas- 
ures; the mobilization of the popular masses gave a bump- 
er crop in the summer of 1946 after the success of the 
last winter-spring crop. Famine was curbed, then checked, 
After this great trial, the entire people felt deeply attach- 
ed to the revolutionary power which had proved its 
organizational ability and its devotion to the people. 

The struggle against famine did not prevent the gov- 
ernment from waging another battle on a nation-wide 
scale, that against illiteracy. On September 8, the Depart- 
ment of Popular Education was set up; nearly 100,000 
people volunteered as instructors and over 70,000 classes 
were organized in pagodas, village halls, temples, factories, 
hospitals, in the shade of banyan trees, in market places, 
on paddy dykes, ete. -Old folks sat beside youths to learn 
to read and write; even children became tutors ‘for their 
parents and grand-parents. Within a year, from Septem- 
ber 1945 to. September 1946, while large numbers of 
foreign troops still remained in the country and the 
struggle against famine required considerable efforts, two 
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million and a half people had learned to read and write. 
At the same time, bases for a national education were laid 
down; in particular, the Vietnamese language, which had 
been shoved in the background throughout the colonial 
period, became the vehicle used at all levels, higher 
education included. 

Right in its first year, the new power had thus won two 
great battles and stood the test, having fufilled to the 
letter the revolutionary program long dream of by 
patriots: to provide the people with rice and education. 

This mobilization of energies could only be accomplish- 
ed on the basis of a broad national union. After the 
triumph of the revolution, the Viet Minh Front wag 
enlarged and consolidated, rallying new people's organi- 
zations and new personalities: patriotic associations of 
traders and industrialists, Buddhists, students functiona- 
ries... Particular importance was attached to cementing 
union between various nationalities and religions, On 
December 8, 1945, delegates of 20 nationalities coming 
from all corners of the country met.in Hanoi to assert the 
principles of union, equality and mutual aid between all 
ethnic. groups. Representatives of various religions — 
Buddhists, Caodaits, Hoa Hao believers, Christians — also 
voiced their adherence to those principles, thus cementing 
the common will to defend independence and build a new 
Viet Nam. 

In 1946, to achieve the largest possible union, the Lien 
Viet Front was founded. The national united front consti- 
tuted the direct support of the organs of power at all 
levels, its foundation remaining the alliance of workers 
and peasants. On this basis, the building of people’s power 

„ was carried on and state organs were rapidly installed. 
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On September 8, President Ho Chi Minh signed a decree 
providing for the election of a National Assembly. The 
election campaign turned into a vast movement to con- 
solidate the revolutionary power in face of the manoeuvres 
of the imperialists, especially of the French colonialists 
whose armed forces had landed in Saigon as early as 
September 23. This was the first general election in the 
country’s history. Every citizen upwards of 18 enjoyed 
the right to vote, and voting was regarded as a personal 
contribution to the safeguarding of threatened national 
independence, particularly in the South where the French 
troops had begun their operations of reconquest. 


On January 6, 1946, the entire people went to the polls; 
in the South, despite repression by the French colonialists, 
over 90 per cent of the population voted. The great major- 
ity of the electors opted for the candidates of the Vict 
Minh, the architect ‘of the reconquest of independence. 
Thus the Vietnamese people clearly confirmed their sup- 
port to the Viet Minh and their confidence in the govern- 
ment presided over by Ho Chi Minh to whom went 98 per 
cent of the Hanoi votes. More than 300 deputies belong- 
ing to various social strata, political parties, ethnic and 
religious groups, were. elected. The National Assembly 
expressed full confidence in the Ho Chi Minh government. 
All the counter-revolutionary manœuvres aimed at un- 
dermining the authority of the revolutionary government 
failed. The Ho Chi Minh government remained the only 
genuine representative of the Vietnamese nation, vested 
with the people’s confidence, holding legitimate power 
and having proved its capabilities in two major fields, the 
struggle against famine and that against illiteracy. Against 
it the imperialists could only line up tiny groups gathering 
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unknown placemen, without any credit among the popu- 
lation and often with a patent record of treason. 

At the local level, the authorities of the old regime, 
mandarins and notables, in nearly all provinces, districts 
and villages, had handed over power to the insurrectionistg 
at the outbreak of the August Revolution. A new decree, 
bearing the number 63, set up at every echelon elected 
people’s committees, which then elected an administrative 


committee for each locality. Thus, from the capital down ; 


to every village, people's power was established, took pub- 
lic affairs in hand and administered them efficiently with 
the people’s confidence and support. 

The new government immediately set to work, devoting 
itself especially to carrying out a series of democratic 
reforms, strengthening the people’s armed forces, and 
ensuring healthy and independent finances. 

In the social field, one had to meet the legitimate claims 
of the peasants and the workers while preserving national 
union. Strategically, the two tasks, the anti-imperialist 


and the anti-feudal, were linked together, but tactically ; 


they could be carried out at different tempos. The safe- 


guarding of national independence then took pride of place © 


and the democratic reforms, albeit substantial, did not 
take on a radical character. 

In the agrarian field, an equitable distribution of com- 
munal lands, which covered nearly 12 per cent of the tilled 
acreage in the whole country, was effected. Land rent was 
reduced by 25 per cent and many debts could be cancelled. 
The lands confiscated from the colonialists and traitors 
were allotted to the poor peasants, on a provisional basis. 
The peasants acquired the right to reclaim waste or virgin 
lands and to become owners of these lands. 
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A social legislation was promulgated : eight-hour work- 
ing day, trade-union liberty, right to strike. Enterprises of 
national import with absentee owners were nationalized 
or requisitioned and the workers acquired the right to 
participate in their management. Many public enterprises 
and workshops were opened which gave jobs to many of 
the unemployed. 2 

Head-tax and the forced buying of opium and alcohol 
and the salt monopoly instituted by the colonial adminis- 
tration were abolished. 

At the start, the new State had only 1,250,720 piastres in 
its coffers. The Bank of Indochina, a bank of issue, had 
escaped the control of the insurrection during the August 
Revolution, but it had nevertheless to execute the payment 
orders of the Vietnamese government. However, on Oc- 
tober 23, 1945, the Bank stopped all payments, in the hope 
of causing a financial crisis which would be catastrophic 
for the people’s power. In the very first days, the govern- 
ment had launched among the population a vast fund-rais- 
ing campaign in which gold, precious objects and money 
were collected to defray the most urgent expenses; al} 
social strata had enthusiastically responded and the civil 
servants worked for several months without pay. But an 
independent currency had to be issued at all costs. 

On January 31, 1946, a decree was promulgated provid- 
ing for the issue of Vietnamese dongs, first in Central Viet 
Nam, then, by the end of 1946, throughout the country. 
What was the security for this currency ? The government 
had neither gold nor foreign currency reserves; the Viet- 
namese state was not yet recognized by any country nor 
did it have any foreign trade relation as yet. This paper 
money was supported by the patriotism of the popular 
masses, their confidence in the government and their will 
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to preserve national independence, The dong was exs 
changed at par with the Indochinese piastre. The first step 
for building an independent national economy was made; 

All those urgent political, social and financial tasks did 
not prevent the new State from discharging its foremost : 
duty at that time: to safeguard independence at all costs; 
Therefore, the greatest attention was to the building 
up. of the armed forces, both a regular army and regional 
and local self-defence forces. s 

Hardly born, the Vietnamese people's democratic State 
was thus sufficiently armed in every respect to fare the 
trials ahead. 


Struggle against 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Plots 


The danger came mainly from external forces. By vir- 
tue of the armistice agreements, Indochina was occupied 
by Chiang Kai-shek troops north of the 16th. parallel, 
and south of that line British troops, who set about prepar- 
ing for the return of the French. a 

Behind the 200,000 Chiang Kai-shek troops led by 
General Lu Han loomed American imperialism, and com- 
ing in their waggons were tiny groups of politicians and 
adventurers, debris of old nationalist parties, which Chiang 
Kai-shek sought to force upon the Vietnamese people as 
puppet rulers, In some provincial capitals near the China- 


Viet Nam border Lao Cai; Lang Son, Quang. Yen, Chiang © 


Kai-shek troops and men of the tiny Viet Cach and Viet 
Quoc nationalist groups had eliminated the revolutionary 
power and set up puppet organs. However, it was not easy 
for these troops to overthrow the revolutionary govern- 
ment supported by the entire people. Yet they demanded a 
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Cabinet reshuffle and even the resignation of President Ho 
Chi Minh in favour of Bao Dai. At the end of December 
1945, General Lu Han sent the government an ultimatum 
asking for the recall of Communist ministers, the handing 
over of the administration to the nationalist reactionaries, 
the outright allotment to the latter of 80 seats in the 
National Assembly (even before the elections took place) 
and the replacement of the national fiag. Meawhile, the 
Viet Quoc and the Viet Cach groups sought to win over 
bourgeois and feudal landowners and rally agents of the 
French and the Japanese in order to sow discord amidst 
the national united front and cause disturbances. They 
kidnapped and murdered men of the government, and 
liquidated French people, then accused the Viet Minh of 
being the instigator. They demanded seven ministries: 
interior, national defence, finance, economy, youth, educa- 
tion, overseas Vietnamese and foreign nationals, and the 
posts of Prime Minister and Chief of Staff. All these dis- 
turbances were kicked up and demands made at the very 
moment when the French troops had begun their attempts 
at reconquest of the South. 

It was easy to struggle against these tiny groups for 
they had no popular backing, but to their masters, the 
Chiang Kai-shek men, one had to oppose a policy that was 
both intransigent in principle and flexible in practice. Of 
the two imperialisms, France was the more dangerous 
enemy because Chiang Kai-shek, threatened in his own 
country by a revolution in full swing, had little chance of 
being able to launch a direct attack on Viet Nam. Lu Han's 
200,000 men, however, constituted a permanent danger for 
the new Vietnamese state. 

One had to avoid direct conflicts with these troops while 
checking their intervention in the internal policy of the 
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country by mobilizing the masses for a political struggle 
each time they tried to encroach upon our national soy- 
ereignty. As for the Viet Cach and the Viet Quoz, their 
sabotage acts and crimes were denounced before public 
opinion and punished if need be, but they were also offered 
political concessions. Asked to present their own candi- 
dates for the general elections and anticipating defeat, they 
rejected the proposal but agreed to send 70 of their men 
to the National Assembly, as demanded by General Lu 
Han. Under the pressure of Chiang Kai-shek troops, in 
January 1946, the government had to appoint Nguyen Haj 
Than, of. the Viet Cach, Vice-President of the Republic, 
and Nguyen Tuong Tam, of the Viet Quoc, Foreign Minis- 
ter. All the counter-revolutionary acts of these tiny 
groups were to no avail, for everywhere the population 
rejected them and power at all levels was well in the 
hands of the revolutionaries. 


French Aggression in Nam Bo 


In the summer of 1945, the French government took a 
series of urgent measures in an attempt at re-establishing 
French sovereignty in Indochina after the Japanese defeat. 
On. August 16, it. despatched. to Indochina the “Massu” 
detachment and the 9th division of colonial infantry with 
General Leclerc as Commander-in-Chief of the Expedi-~ 
tionary Corps and Admiral Thierry d’Argenlieu —a reli- 
gious —as French High Commissioner in Indochina. The 
Commander-in-Chief of the British forces in Southeast 
Asia, Mounbatten, did all he could to speed up the send- 
ing of French troops to Indochina, for British imperialism, 
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concerned about the future of British colonies in Asia, was 
eager to see France re-establish her domination in Indo- 
china. $ i 

On August 23, a oumber of Frenchmen including Cédile, 
delegate of the High Commissioner, were parachuted in 
Nam Bo; Cédile was allowed by the Japanese to contact 
the French in Saigon (the insurrection had not yet broken 
out in this city). On August 29, Cédile contacted the Nam 
Bo Revolutionary Committee to inform it that France 
recognized neitheir Viet Nam’s independence nor hey 
unity. The Committee answered him that Viet Nam had 
won back both her independence and unity and that the 
Vietnamese people would not recognize any form of 
colonial administration. On September 2, during the big 
popular demonstration for independence, French colo~ 
nialists and their agents hidden in a church opened fire 
at the crowd, killing and wounding 47 people. 

In the first days of September, British-Indian troops 
landed in Saigon; they released thousands of Frenchmen 
who had been detained since the Japanese coup de force 
and gave them weapons. Confident of British protection, 
these Frenchmen indulged in many provocations. On Sep- 
tember 13, British troops occupied the offices of the Nam 
Bo Committee, let the French hoist the tricolour and allow- 
ed French troops to relieve the Japanese in some places. 
In face of these provocations, on September 19, the Nam 
Bo Administrative Committee called on the population to 
stand ready to oppose armed resistance to any attempt at 
reconquest by the French. The same day, Cédile declared 
that “order” had to be re-established and “government” 
set up in conformity with De Gaulle’s statement of March 
23, 1945. 


On September 20, British General Gracey banned all 
Vietnamese papers. The next day he instituted a curfew 
and ordered the disbandment of the Vietnamese security 
forces and the handing over of their weapons. The order 
was naturally ignored. Gracey then freed and rearmed 
1,400 French prisoners of war, who carried out many pra- 
vocations, occupying several police stations on Sept. 22, 
On the night of that day, the French launched their attack 
on Saigon. A war of reconsquest began. The Nam Bo 
Administrative Committee immediately called on the 
population to riposte. The motto : “Independence or death!” 
appeared everywhere. On September 26, President Ho 
Chi Minh proclaimed : 

The Government and our compatriots throughout 
the country will do their utmost to support the fight- 
ers and people of the South who are fighting selflessly 
and making sacrifices in their struggle to maintain 
national independence. 


Units of the people’s army were immediately sent to 
Nam Bo. 

From August 25, date of the seizure of power, to Sep- 
tember 23, the revolutionary power installed in Saigon had 
not had time to consolidate its armed forces yet; however 
the ardent patriotism of the masses, the enthusiastic 
atmosphere created by the triumphant insurrection, had 
roused extraordinary combativeness in all. Armed with 
mere bamboo spears, the Nam Bo. population rose up as 
one man to resist the enemy. 

In Saigon where the enemy had occupied the main 
administrative building, the population immediately wag- 
ed an.armed and political struggle. In many quarters, 
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French troops, helped by British and Japanese troops, ran 
into barricades; fierce fighting took place in streets and 
factories, during which the Vietnamese patriots’ unequal- 
Jed heroism more than made up ‘for their Jack of weapons, 
A general strike was decreed as well as non-cooperation 
with the French, who were encircled in the European 
quarters and isolated in a city deprived of light and water. 
The workers burnt down many French enterprises or took 
the machines to pieces and carried them to the countryside. 
The French could not extend their control beyond Saigon 
and were harassed every night by resolute partisans. 

The French then sought to negotiate. On October 2nd, 
contacts took place. The Nam Bo Administrative Commit- 
tee demanded recognition of Viet Nam’s independence. The 
French refused and hostilities resumed after a week-long 
truce. Meanwhile, the first units of the French Expedition- 
ary Corps landed and British General Gracey threatened 
to use force. The Nam Bo Committee sent hima note affirm.. 
ing that: 

We respect the British-Indian troops engaged in 
discharging their task, but if they try to re-establish 
French sovereignty, they will face an entire people 
standing up to defend their independence, 

On the Committee’s order, the urban population began 
to evacuate the towns in order to prepare for the resistance, 
Britsh-Indian troops were greeted with calm, but against 
the French, guerrilla warfare was intensified and the block- 
ade tightened around Saigon. However, with the arrival 
of their Expeditionary Corps the French acquired new 
strength. The British opened the way for them by occupy- 
ing, step by step and in the name of the Allied Powers, 
the urban centres and localities outside Saigon. On October 
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21, Franco-British troops began their offensive against the 
Mekong delta, the country’s rice granary, and the rubber 
plantations, Then they headed for the Tay Nguyen High. 
lands and landed troops in Southern Trung Bo; all this 
was done in November and December 1945, By the end 
of January 1946, with their armour and naval forces the 
French succeeded in controlling the main towns and com- 
munication lines in Nam Bo, Southern Trung Bo and the 
Tay Nguyen Highlands. Outgunned, the Vietnamese forces 
withdrew from the towns and began organizing the resis- 
tance in the countryside. Economic blockade and sabotage 
remained the main patriotic activities in the urban centres, 
The major resistance bases were located in the Plain of 
Reeds, the region of Thanh Phu (Ben Tre province) and 
that of U Minh (Western Nam Bo). The Vietnamese central 
government then considered that the essential task 
consisted in reinforcing to the utmost the resistance in 
the South. 

In December, the leadership of the resistance was uni- 
fied, and Nam Bo divided into three military zones. The 
political, administrative and military apparatus of the . 
resistance was re-organized on new bases. The French were 
compelled to scatter their forces and ran up against many 
difficulties in setting up councils of reactionary notables, 
They intensified terrorist operations against the population, 
carried out summary executions, and tortured patriots, 
but could not break the morale of the masses. On Novem- 
ber 5, President Ho Chi, Minh declared : 

The French colonialists should know that the Viet- 
namese people do not want bloodshed, that they love 
peace. But we are determined to sacrifice even mil- 
lions of combatants and fight a protracted war of re- 
sistance lasting many years in order to safeguard 
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Viet Nam's independence. and preserve our children 
from slavery. We are sure that our war of resistance 
will be victorious ! 
On November 25, the Communist Party’s Central Com- 
mittee formulated these instructions for the resistance : 


.. Cut off communications between the towns oc- 
cupied by the enemy, blockade them economically, 
encircle them politically and harass them militarily... 
wage all-out guerilla warfare, persuade the inhabi- 
tants of these towns to practise non-co-vperation and 
those of the countryside to carry out the scorched- 
earth policy. Maintain liaison between the various 
military zones to ensure a unified command. The 
plans for both attack and retreat must be drawn up 
in detail... 

From the North, despite all economic aid financial difti- 
culties, reinforcements in men and supplies were kept up; 
many people volunteered to go and fight in the South; 
the population saved every cent for the defence of. the 
South, On January 17, 1946, Vo Nguyen Giap declared on 
behalf of the armed forces: 

The preparation of a protracted resistance and the 
sending of reinforcements to the South constitute at 
present the number-one concern of the government 
and the entire people. We must make every contri- 
bution and every sacrifice for the resistance, for the 
Southern front! 

The re-organization of the resistance soon bore fruit. 
French General Pellet admitted : 

The enemy is everywhere. No continuous front, no 
fixed lines of defence where our powerful and modern 
war means could be effectively used. Each cluster of 
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bamboo, each hut perhaps, gives shelter to the enemy: 
How strained our soldiers’ nerves are, for they face 
an elusive enemy in every place and at every mo- 
ment! 

Following is the testimony of another Frenchman, a, 
sailor of worker stock who, on. being sent to Indochina; 
had thought that he was going to fight the Japanese: 

In Indochina, the French troops are acting as the 
German fascists did in France. I am sick of their 
behaviour. Why should our planes daily strafe un- 
armed fishermen? Why should our soldiers plunder, 
burn, kill? Is it to civilize the country ? Facing us is 
not a handful of rebels but a people determined to 
defend its freedom. Here everybody is a Viet Minh, 
In any event, one cannot exterminate an entire peo- 
ple. 

The man who wrote this to his family in 1946 was Henri 
Martin. 

Thus, in the first months of 1946, the situation was 
delicate both for the French and for the Vietnamese gov- 
ernment. The French had occupied the main towns in 
Nam Bo and Southern Trung Bo, but were powerless in ` 
face of the guerillas; besides, so long as there was a revo- 
lutionary government installed in Hanoi the occupation 
of the South remained precarious. While continuing their 
military operations and the sending of reinforcements from 
France the colonialists began to draw up a plan for the 
secession of Cochinchina with an “autonomous govern- - 
ment” made up of men of straw. On the Vietnamese side, 
while the will to defend independence remained unshak~ 
able and popular support fully ensured, material and 
military forces available were insignificant; time was 
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padly needed to build them up. Moreover, the presence in 
the North of Chiang Kai-shek troops backing the reaction- 
ary parties constituted a permanent threat. 

The French colonialists then set about negotiating with 
Chiang Kai-shek, so that he would let French troops take 
over in North Indochina in exchange for the cancellation 
of France’s extraterritorial rights in China, a section of 
the Yunnan railway, a “special zone” in Haiphong, and a 
special status for the Chinese residents in Indochina, An 
agreement was signed on February 28, 1946, without the 
Vietnamese government, whose sovereignty was involved, - 
being consulted. Four thousand French troops, who had 
taken refuge in China, then crossed back into Lai Chau 
while reinforcements from France were to land in the 
North. 

In order not to have to fight both French and. Chiang 
Kai-shek troops, the Vietnamese government preferred 
seeking a compromise with the former to end the occupa- 
tion of the country by Chiang Kaishek men. A compromise 
was hecessary in order to gain time; it was possible be- 
cause the French, while preparing for a total reconquest, 
were not yet ready to wage war throughout the country. 
They just wanterd to introduce first a few troops into the 
North to gain a foothold there and then to extend the oc- 
cupation with the arrival of reinforcements. 

On March 6, 1946, President Ho Chi Minh and Sainteny, 
who represented the French government, signed an agree- 
ment with the following main clauses: 

“{. The French government recognizes the Republic of 
Viet Nam as a free state having its own government, par- 
liament, army and finances, and as a member of the Indo- 
chinese Federation and the French Union. As regards the 
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reunion of the three Ky', the French government under- 
takes to abide by the decision taken by the population 
consulted by referendum. 

“2, The Vietnamese government declares itself ready to 
receive the French army in friendly fashion when, in 
accordance with international agreements, it comes to 
relieve the Chinese troops. 

“3, Immediately after the exchange of signatures, each 
contracting party will take all necessary measures to end 
the hostilities, maintain its troops on their respective posi- 
tions, and create an atmosphere conducive to the speedy 
opening of friendly and frank negotiations. These will deal 
with the diplomatic relations of Viet Nam with foreign 
countries, the future status of Indochina, and French 
economic and cultural interests in Viet Nam.” 

After the signing of the March 6 agreement a complex 
struggle — military, political and diplomatic — began with 
a view to implementing it. 15,000 French soldiers entered 
Hanoi, but on the other hand, the 200,000 Chiang Kai-shek 
troops withdrew from the country, taking with them the 
adventurers of the Viet Quoc and the Viet Cach. From 
now on the struggle was to be concentrated against the 
French colonialists’ military and political schemes. 

In Nam Bo, the French kept up their mopping-up raids 
and bombardments ‘and their repression against the Viet- 
namese patriots. Barely a few weeks after the signing of 
the agreement, French High Commissioner Thierry d’Ar- 
genlieu rigged up, with the help of some stooges, the 
“government of the Nam Ky Autonomous Republic” in 
order to perpetually separate Nam Bo from the rest of 


1. The three “Ky” were the three reglons of the country: North, 
Centre and south, 
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the country. On his arrival in Hanoi, General Leclerc pro- 
vokingly declared that “Hanoi is the last stage of the 
liberation.” As soon as they arrived in the North, the 
- French troops committed countless provocations, murdered 
Vietnamese patriots and encroached upon Viet Nam's 
sovereignty. The French colonialists and the Paris reac- 
tionary leaders firmly believed that the military recon- 
quest of Indochina would be a walk-over and that the 
Vietnamese people would have no way to resist French 
military power. 

In those conditions the negotiations between the French 
and Vietnamese authorities could only be a long-drawn- 
out battle which would lead nowhere. The preliminary 
parleys in Da Lat, beginning in April and lasting until 
May, could only record the fundamental differences in the 
positions of the two parties. The Vietnamese party de- 
fended national sovereignty both internal andexternal, the 
unity of the country from North to South, while the 
French put forward a project of an “Indochinese Federa- 
tion” with a French governor at its head, and claimed to 
represent Viet Nam in all her international relations. The 
' French also wanted to include Viet Nam in the franc zone. 
This amounted to giving a new name to the old colonial 
structure. The main conflict was about the status of Nam 
Bo, which the French wanted to sever from the rest of 
the country. For its part, the Vietnamese delegation stood 
pat on the principle of Viet Nam’s unity. Vo Nguyen Giap, 
head of the Vietnamese delegation, declared: 

If ever Nam Bo is separated irom the rest of the 
country, the Vietnamese people will devote all their 
energies to struggling for its return to a reunified 
Viet Nam. a 
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President Ho Chi Minh proclaimed: 
Our brothers in Nam Bo are citizens of Viet Nam. 
Rivers may dry up, mountains may erode, but this 
truth will remain for ever. 


On July 6, 1946, negotiations opened in Fontainebleau, 
near Paris. The French were adamant. The conference was 
deadlocked. On August 18, Marius Moutet declared that 
“Cochinchina was a French colony.” While Frances re- 
presentatives negotiated in Fontainebleau, the French. 
High Commissioner in Indochina held a conference of 
puppets in Dalat on August 1 to rig up an Indochinese 
Federation. In Viet Nam, French troops multiplied their 
provocations. The Fontainebleau conference had therefore 
no reason to continue. President Ho Chi Minh, who was 
then in France made a last effort at reconciliation by 
signing with Marius Moutet a modus vivendi. How- 
ever, French reinforcements kept coming. The French 
government actively prepared for a war of reconquest. 

In October, the Vietnamese National Assembly entrusted 
President Ho Chi Minh with the task of forming a new 
government on a broad national union basis, At the same 
session, the Assembly adopted the Constitution, which af-. 
firmed as its fundamental principle that “all power belongs 
to the people,” and proclaimed the people’s democratic’ 
rights, and equality between man and woman and among 
all ethnic groups. The Constitution declared that Viet Nam 
is a unified country from North to South. 5 

However, French troops continued their provocations; 
the colonialist? manœuvres became so cynical that their 
placeman, Nguyen Van Thinh, president of the Cochinchi- 
nese “autonomous government” was driven to suicide. 
French troops sought to create incidents everywhere in 
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order to violate Viet Nam's sovereignty. In Haiphong, the 
only port through which the North communicated wih the 
outside world and whose customs duties supplied an 
important part of the revenue of the Vietnamese budget, 
‘the French wanted to establish their own customs service; 
on November 20, French troops opened fire at Vietnamese 
foreesin Haiphong, French warships also shelled populous 
quarters, The French attacks caused several thousand 
victims there. By oceupying Haiphong and Lang Son, the 
two points of entry to the North, the French command 
revealed its intentions. While getting the people prepared 
for more French attacks, the Vietnamese government: 
made.an ultimate effort for peace, but the few agreements 
concluded were quickly sabotaged by the French. 

French provocations now took place right in Viet Nam’s 
capital. On December 17, a French assault on Vermicelli 
Street in Hanoi killed about one hundred people. On De- 
cember 18, the French occupied the Ministry of Finance 
and that of Communications and multiplied their provo- 
cations in the streets. The population and the self-defence 
militia erected barricades, made openings in walls for 

~ house-to-house communication and prepared for French 
attacks. President Ho Chi Minh sent a message to Leon 
Blum, the newly-appointed French Premier, asking him to 
get the signed agreements implemented. No answer came. 
On December 19, the French command sent the Vietnam- 
ese government an ultimatum demanding the dismantling 
of the barricades, the disarming of the self-defence militia, 
and the handing over to the French troops of the mainte- 
nance of “order” in the Vietnamese capital. 

On the evening of December 19, President Ho Chi Minh 
issued-an appeal to the nation: 
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Compatriots all over the country, 

As we desired peace, we made concessions. Bat 
the more concessions we made, the further the 
French colonialists went, because they are resolved 
to invade our country once again. 


No! We would rather sacrifice all than lose our.: 


country and be enslaved. Men and women, old and 
young, regardless of religious creed, political affilia- 


tion and nationality, all the Vietnamese must stand .ų 
up to fight the French colonialists to save the Father->' 
land. Those who have rifles will use their rifles, those `» 
who have swords will use their swords; those who “ 
have no swords will use spades, hoes or sticks, Every.” 


one must endeavour to oppose the colonialists and 


save the country. The hour for national salvation has a 


struck. We must sacrifice even our last drop of blood 
‘to safeguard our country. Even if we have to endure 
the hardest privations and greatest sufferings we are 
ready to make every sacrifice. Victory will surely be 
ours. 


The war of resistance, so far limited to the South, now | 


spread to the whole country. The Democratic Republic of 
Viet Nam, hardly born, had to undergo a decisive trial: 


war against a strongly-armed imperialist power by far ; 


superior to her technically and economically, However, 
the young republic came out the winner after a long 


resistance marked in 1954 by the resounding victory of 


Dien Bien Phu. 
National independence was definitively regained. This 
did not come about by chance, but was the result of a 


protracted national and popular struggle. The Vietnamese © 


Communist Party, now the Viet Nam Workers’ Party, 
heir to a thousand-year-old tradition, continuing a fight 
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begun by various patriotic movements right at the starb 
of the colonial conquest, bearer of new ideas and practis- 
ing new methods of action, had caused this struggle to 
make a leap forward and led it to victory. 

This national independence, built on a broad popular 
basis, with well-defined prospects, and defended by large 
popular masses under the direction of a strong and expe- 
rienced Party with a mastery of revolutionary science, will 
victoriously resist all assaults. 


APPENDIX 


THE LITERARY MOVEMENT FROM 1930 TO 1945 


The far-reaching changes in Vietnamese society, chiefly 
after the First World War, and the seething political 
atmosphere from 1930 to 1945, exercised a great influence 
on Vietnamese literature. A modern literature was born, 
which had completely broken free from the traditional 
genres. Written by new men of letters different from the 
Scholars of old, it answered the requirements of a new 
public. 

The mandarin examinations were abolished in 1918 
(1915 in Tonkin). Quoc ngu, an adaptation of the Latin 
alphabet, definitively replaced the old ideograms. The 
new intelligentsia no longer knew anything about Chinese 
classics but came under the influence of European authors, 
French ones in particular. The new printing techniques 
made possible a larger diffusion of literary works than had- 
been possible with xylography. Newspapers and periodi- 
cals gave rise to new literary genres. New forces and new 
aspirations sought expression in new forms. The taste: of 
the reading public also changed. The scholars of old wrote 
either for a minority of connoisseurs or for the peasant 
communities. The new writers were to write for the towns- 
folk—students, civil servants, employees and intellectuals. 
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Traditional literature, predominantly poetical, was shap- 
ed by strict rules. Thought was expressed in a suggestive 
way which often evaded a clear articulation of ideas, 
The new authors freed themselves from those rules and 
habits. The break was a tumultuous one in poetry. In the 
30s, heated polemics took place between advocates of old 
and new poetry. Naturally, the old school was worsted, 
but Vietnamese poetry could not be described as having 
completely cast off all rules. The rules only became. more 
flexible, the rhymes and rhythms, the tones, could com- 
bine more freely to depict more intimate and personal 
thoughis and feelings. 


Prose conquered pride of place and reflected the various 
aspects of society in its evolution. New literary genres: 
novels, short stories, press reports, modern dramas, made 
their appearance. Essays in history, philosophy, morals, 
were now written in the vernacular instead of literary 
Chinese. Prose lost its rhythmical character and the per- 
fect symmetry of clauses, and there was a more logical 
expression of thought. All these modifications, which began 
to appear in the twenties, definitely prevailed after 1930. 
While the authors of the twenties were still influenced by 
traditional culture, the next generation was essentially 
modern in outlook. But on all of them political events 
exercised considerable influence. i 

To many writers sprung from the petty bourgeoisie, the 
failure suffered by the Quoc Dan Dang in the Yen Bai 
insurrection, the economie crisis, and the bloody repres+ 
sion by the colonial administration shattered all hopes for ’ 
a renewal. They fell into a pessimistic romanticism, born 
directly of the revolt of the petty bourgeoisie against the 
colonial regime and the outmoded feudal structures — 
a powerless revolt, pitilessly crushed. At the beginning, 
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this literature found choice materials in the claims of the 
individual against the rules of feudal life. Aspirations to 
free love, protests against forced marriage, and the dream 
of a free life inspired beautiful pages, poems showing ùa 
certain power and novels with vivid episodes. But these 
dreams of liberty and change soon collapsed in face of 
colonial and feudal realities. Within a few years, romanti~ 
cism turned bleak, poems and novels were shrouded in a 
veil of sadness “coming from the depth of the centu+ 
ries.” The weight of Japanese occupation, added to the 
colonial regime, blocked all prospects of liberation and 
turned the romantic school to mysticism and hermeticism. 

After 1930, a pleiad of romantic poets, among them The 
Lu, Luu Trong Lu, Xuan Dieu, Huy Thong, was warmly 
welcomed by the young generation. The “self” prevailed 
in the new poetry. Novels and short stories, by Khai Hung 
and Nhat Linh in particular, dealt essentially with family 
tragedies in which the young generation clashed with the 
old. The feudal family was subjected to bitter criticism. 
Love became the central theme of these works — love 
frustrated by old social taboos, forced to siruggle to earn 
recognition but often defeated. 

After a short-lived blossoming, the romantic school died 
out, giving way to more vigorous trends. The economic 
crisis set the popular masses in motion and proletarianized 
many intellectuals. The founding of the Communist Party 
introduced new ferment into cultural and ideological. life. 
Its militants discussed in the press problems of art and 
literature-—art for art’s sake? or art for life's sake ? — 
which the people followed with great interest. The activi- 
ties of the Party, the participation of writers in the great 
national democratic movement of 1936-1939 oriented the 
authors towards social realities. A realist tendency gra- 
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dually threw the romantic one into the shade. Novels by. 
Ngo Tat To, Vu Trong Phung, Nguyen Cong Hoan, - 
Nguyen Hong, Nam Cao, etc., bitterly depicted the peas- 
ants’ misery and struggles, and their oppression by man- i 
darins and notables. The struggles of the working class and.- 
the under-privileged in the towns were the subject of- 
many a novel. In his satirical poems, the poet Tu Mo 
castigated the powers that be, H 

However, stringent censorship considerably limited the 
sphere of activities of realist writers. They could criticize 
the mandarin regime but not colonial domination. So, » 
parallel to this legal literature, there was a clandestine 
literature written most of the time by revolutionary mil~ 
itants. Anonymous works were circulated. We have al~ 
ready mentioned the blossoming of songs and poems dur- 
ing the Nghe Tinh Soviets insurrection. The revolutionaries , 
imprisoned after 1930 composed many poems in which ` 
they sang the love ‘for the fatherland, revolutionary her~ 
oism and faith in final victory. This optimism had an im- 
pact on literature as a whole. 

In 1938, a young communist poet, born in 1920, gacled 
from, 1939 to 1942 when he escaped, published a collection 
of poems: “Tu ay” (Ever Since That Day), famous for 
these two verses which were soon engraved in the minds » 
of the youth: i 

Ever since that day, Summer has shane in me, 
_ And the Sun of Truth has illumined my heart, 

Thus, revolutionary romanticism came into being, Pa- i 
triotic and revolutionary themes prevailed in clandestine ` 
literature and in writings published in the liberated zones 
during the Japanese occupation while the kind of litera- 
ture authorized by the French and the Japanese sank into 
hermeticism. 
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An important event gave a new impulse to the revolu- 
tionary trend. In 1943, the Communist Party published its 
theses on cultural problems, advocating a national, popu- 
lar and scientific culture. In 1944, leading writers and 
cultural workers founded the Cultural Association for 
National Salvation, which joined the Viet Minh front. A 
new chapter began for Vietnamese literature, which was 
to enter the revolutionary path, closely bound to the na- 
tional and popular struggle. 

Special mention should be made of a work by Presi- 
dent Ho Chi Minh, written in 1942-1943 when he was 
jailed in South China by Chiang Kai-shek agents. It was 
a collection of poems in literary Chinese, burning with 
inexhaustible revolutionary optimism, and sparkling with 
unparalleled humour and feeling. 

It must also be added that political writings by Ho Chi 
Minh and by Party and DRVN: Government leaders are 
remarkable examples of new Vietnamese prose. 


NOTES 

Foreign readers can read some Vietnamese works which 
have been translated into French, English and Russian, par» 
ticularly : 

Ho Chi Minh, “Prison Diary,” Foreign Languages Publish- 
ing House, Hanoi. 

To Huu, “Collection of Poems,” Foreign Languages Publish- 
ing House, Hanoi. 

Ngo Tat To, “When the Light Is Out, A Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, Hanoi. 

Nguyen Cong Hoan, “Impasse,” Torin. Languages Publish- 
ing House, Hanoi, 

“Europe,” Numéro spécial sur. 1a littérature vietnamienne — 
juillet 1963. 

“Anthologie de la poésie Vietmamiente, >” Editeurs Francais 
Réunis, Paris, 1883. 
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A CIRCULAR LETTER SENT OUT 
BY NGHE TINH PATRIOTS 
24th year of the reign of Tu Due (1817) 


Mone following is a text of the Scholars’ Movement, 
ote: 

~~ The regional character of the appeal (there was 
no national leadership) ; 


National pride, the evocation of an age-old 
fatherland, the resolve to fight; 


— Attacks on Catholics, the scholars being unable 
to define u policy of broad national union ; 


— The programme of restoration of an enlightened 
monarchy. 


Our scholars, our people, standing under the Southern 
heavens, look towards the North Star.+ 


For many decades, like a beneficent rain, the favours of 
Nghieu have been bestowed on us; ? 


Under four reigns, we have not been subjected to the 
fire and water of Kiet.? 


Thanks to education by Emperor Thanh To, we have 
rejected the evil doctrine of the West; ¢ 
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În the land of Viet Nam, civilization is more resplendent 
than ever and the State displays its legitimate continuity. 

The Imperial Gate of the Ha and the Court of the 
Thuong, the founders of the Empire in the eyes of all, still 
fill everyone with gratitude ; 

Those of Phan Duong as well as of Ha Phon, in their 
heart of hearts, continue to harbour boundless loyalty. 

The people remain attached to the Nguyen dynasty and 
ignore the men of the West; 

The latter, with their barbarian customs, have shown 
their dog-and-pig-like faces. 

Once already they had dared to display their ratlike 
visages at our gates, bent on carrying out their perfidious 
intentions ; 5 

Now, they have bared their fangs and are exhibiting 
their arrogance right in our palaces. 

From within and without, they keep nibbling at our 
country, like silkworms at mulberry leaves; 

Churches and conversions; there lies the danger, the 
ground is giving way under our feet. 

Alas, that is the state of affairs, do you know it? 

Those who benefited from the Emperor’s favours now 
deceive him ; 

Those responsible for the destiny of the Fatherland now 
plan a sell-out. 

With the face of a Tu Dao and the heart of a Tan Coi’, 
they form a chain of traitors and shrink from no decep- 
tions to carry through their treason. 

They hide the truth to the Emperor, whose lucidity 
cannot see through the ruses of a Hoan Dau’, and, renew- 
ing Truong Luong’s pretence, simulate loyal ardour. 
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The true doctrine is in the books of our Saints and.’ 
Sages: “To atlack evil doctrines” — this teaching remaing 
inscribed in our universe; “To forbid al] heresies” — thi: 
strict rule has existed since time immemorial. 

To know and to act are but one thing: why should one 
divorce one’s services to the country from one’s ow 
destiny ? 

Like Thuong Son and Thi Trung, we must live in wor 
thy fashion and shed our blood for the Empire; ae 

The flesh of Van Dat and the bones of Cao Dong °, aftèt i 
their deaths, can proudly face our mountains and rivers, ` 

Like heroes, we shall advance with burning hearts; 

We seek no honours, but only to do our duty. 

We shall not drift with the stream, we shall not let th 
wind blow without trying to stop it; once Western ships i 
are driven away, the Perfume River shall again be at ` 
peace 9, te 
Let rich people donate their wealth, let robust people | 
lend the strength of their arms, and we shall exterminate " 
the Western barbarians; we shall be soldiers when mil- i 
itary operations call for it; between two operations, we | 
shall put aside our coats of mail and again be ordinary © 
people; we shall not blame Heaven for our trials; every- $ 
where our people and our scholars are at one: all of ¥ 
us are enduring hardships for the sake of our native land. 
and we shall reinstate our Fatherland in its former bound- 
aries. A 

In this Southern land, the right doctrine shall be- 
restored’ and its limpid stream shall sparkle under the 
autumn moon; $ 

The imperial power of the Nguyen shall stand as firm 
as Mount Thai. 

This call to arms is addressed to all men of good will. 
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A poem follows: 

Ever since that day when in their citadels, 

Our leaders, deceived by the enemy, implored peace, 

War has been discussed throughout the land: 

Here are three dignitaries who try to sell out the 

country! 

And there’s that general, who treats with the enemy ! 

For centuries, Vo Muc swallowed his anger, 

And for millenniums, Di Ngo quivered with rage. ” 

Scholars and commoners, unite your efforts, 

Let fidelity and loyalty be engraved in your hearts. 
This circular letter is addressed to all fellow doctors, 


licentiates, bachelors and scholars of Hanoi, Bac Ninh, and 
Son Tay provinces. 


NOTES A 
1, The Southern heavens: Viet Nam’s location was stated 
in relation to China. 
The North Star: The Emperor. 
2. Nghieu: a mythical Chinese emperor, renowned for his 
virtues. 
3, Kiet: a notoriously cruel Chinese emperor. 
4, Catholicism. = 
5, AW allusion to the French attacks on Tourane, then on 
Hanoi. 
8. Tan Coi: a defeatist official in Chinese history. 
7, Hoan Dau, Truong Luong :. personages of Chinese history. 
8. Names of patriots. 
9. River crossing Hue, the capital.city. 
10. Two generals of ancient Chinese history who opposed 
treason by the Court. 


Note the abundant allusions to Chinese history, as 
usually happeng in the scholars’ writings. With the 
exception of Van Dat and Cao Dong, two Vietnamese 
natriots killed in the struggle against the French conquer- 
ors, all other proper names were taken from Chinese 
history. 
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POLITICAL THESES 
OF THE INDOCHINESE COMMUNIST PARTY 
(OCTOBER 1930) 


(Excerpts) 


This important historic documenti of the Indoch{- 
nese Communist Party was drafted by Tran Phu and 
approved at the First Meeting of the Party's Central 
Committee (October 1930). The Theses applied the 
universal principles of Marxism-Leninism to the 
concrete conditions of our country. It analyzed the 
characteristics and laid down the tasks of the revo- 
lution, and defined its main motive forces, It charted 
the Party’s general line in the national democratic - 
revolution. 


We publish below the first six points ; 


I 


THE WORLD SITUATION 
AND THE INDOCHINESE REVOLUTION 


1. Since fhe end of the imperialist war (1914-1918), thë 
world situation may be viewed as having gone through 
three periods: 

a) During the first period (1918-1923), as a result of the 
war, the capitalist economy suffered depression and crisis, 
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and in many places in Europe the proletariat rose up and 
fought for power. Eventually, on the one hand, the Russian. 
proletariat defeated the imperialists who attacked the 
country from the outside and the counter-revolutionaries 
who carried: out sabotage inside, and set up a firm dictator- 
ship of the proletariat; on the other hand, however, the 
West European proletariat met with failure (for instance 
the German proletariat.in 1923). 

b) During the second period (1923-1928), availing them- 
selves of the recent setbacks suffered by the European 
proletariat, the various imperialisms acted on the offensive, 
exploited the proletariat and the colonial peoples to’ the 
utmost, and brought temporary stability to the imperialist 
economy. On account of its previous failure, the proleta~ 
riat in the imperialist countries acted only on the defen- 
sive. The revolution broke out in the colonial countries. 
Economic consolidation in the Soviét Union helped Com- 
munist influence spread all over the world. 

c) The third period, the present one, presents the follow- 
ing characteristics: Capitalism has not been able fo main- 
tain its temporary stability -and: has, slid. back. into crisis; 
the various imperialisms again have to engage in a sharp 
competition for markets, making a Hew D gerialist war 
inevitable. 

The Soviet economy has surpassed. the pre-imperialist 
war level ; successful socialist construction has exasperated 
the various imperialisms, which seek to overthrow ‘the 
Soviet Union, the citadel. of world revolution.::* 

In the imperialist countries, the proletariat’ has put: p: 
a fierce struggle (large-scale strikes in Germany, France; 
Poland, etc.) ; the colonies (especially China and India) are: 
in a revolutionary effervescence. This is due to increasingly 
harsh exploitation of the masses by capitalism, which. is 
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undergoing a crisis; in the world the number of neme: 
ployed totals scores of millions and the workers and pes 
sanis suffer untold misery. In this third period, proletariax:: 
revolution and colonial revolution have reached a very 
high level; in some places the revolutionaries are ready: 
seize power. 

At present, Indochina has contributed its revolutionary’; 
forces to the seething struggle going on in the world, thus 
broadening the worker-peasant front against imperialism)’ 
On the other hand, the intense revolutionary movement.in” 
the world (especially in China and India) exerts a strong + 
influence on the struggle in Indochina and gives it an even:’ 
more vigorous impetus. And so the world revolution and.. 
the Indochinese revolution are closely connected. 


u ` i 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SITUATION 
IN INDOCHINA 


2. Indochina (Viet Nam, Cambodia, Laos) is a colony of i 
French imperialism. So, its economy is dependent upon: 
that of French imperialism. The following are the two 
outstanding features of the development of Indochina: 

a) Indochina must develop independently, but it cannot 
do so:béčaùuseof its colonial status.’ 

‘b) Class’ contradiétion has grown ever fiercer between; 
the -workerg; peasants and other toiling people on’ the one 
Hand, -and* the feudak landowners, capitalists and impe-'- 
Halist on the other. 


“ay Though the bulk of agrialtutal products is exported 
by the ‘imperialists, the € economy has remained feudal in 


character. Most plantations (rubber, cotton, coffee, etc.) 
belong to French capitalists. The gréater part of the land 
is owned by native landlords, who exploit it in the feudal 
way, i.e. rent it in small plots to poor tenants for a very 
high. rent. Rice yields are, besides, lower in Indochina 
than in other countries (per hectare paddy output in Ma- 
laya: 2,150 kilograms; in Siam, 1,870 kilograms; in Europe. 
4,570 kilograms; in Indochina, only 1,210 kilograms). More 
rice is exported every year, but this is not due to the 
development of rice-growing, only to increased plundering 
of the people’s rice, by the capitalists, 

b) The oppressive regime imposed by French impe- 
rialism hampers the development of productive forces in 
Indochina. The imperialists have not built any heavy 
industries (like iron works, machine building, ete.) for this 
would harm the monopoly of French industry. They only 
develop those industries which serve their administration 
and trade, for instance railway lines, small shipyards, etc. 

The aim of French imperialism is to make Indochina an 
economic dependency ‘of France, and so it promotes only 
those industries which it finds more profitable to develop 
in Indochina than in France itself. Raw materials exploita- 
tion is meant not to. help Indochina’s economy develop 
independently, but to prevent French industry’s: depend~ 
enċe on other imperialisms. 

c) As exportation is in the hands of French capitalists, 
internal trade and production is dependent upon the ex- 
port requirements of the French imperialists.’ The’ more 
exports increase, the more the country is drained of its 
natural resources by imperialism. Another special feature : 
French banks (Banque de |’Indochine, Crédit foncier, ete.) 
collect capital from the native people to aid French 
exporters. 
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In short: Indochina’s economy remains an agricultur; 
one, with predominantly feudal features. All. this inte; 
feres with its independent development. 

4, Class contradictions : 

French imperialism, in alliance with native landlove 
traders and usurers, ruthlessly exploits the peasants,’ 
rakes up the country’s farm produce for export, importi 
French goods for sale within the country, imposes high: 
taxation, drives the peasantry to misery and cr: aftsmen' 
unemployment. 

Land is more and more concentrated in the hands of the: 
imperialists and landlords; the existence of numerous i 
termediaries cause the rent that has to be paid by poor. 
tenants to be all the higher. The latter have to pay such 
high interest rates to usurers that they are often compelled 
to give them their lands or even their children in payment. 
of their debts. ou 

The imperialists pay no attention to keeping the dykes 
in good répair for protection against floods. Irrigation faci, 
lities are in the hands of the capitalists, who exact a high 
price, for their, use: no money, ‘no water, And so more an 


nines, the. capitalists = 
kers. Their wages, 


which are at starvation level, are cut by all kinds of fines. 
They work eleven, twelve hours a day on an average. 
Abuse and blows are rained on them. When they fall sick, 
far from getting any medical attention, they are dismissed. 

. There is no social insurance. In plantations and mines, the 
owners pen their workers up in camps and forbid them to 
wander out. They use a system of contracts to recruit 
Jabourers and move them to places where they can impose 
their own law on the workers and even inflict’ penalties on 
them. Due to such harsh working conditions, large num- 
bers of workers in Indochina suffer from serious diseases 
(tuberculosis, trachoma, malaria, etc.) and more of them 
die at a very young age. 

The Indochinese proletariat is not yet numerous, but the 
number of workers, especially plantation workers, is. on 
the increase. They fight ever more vigorously, The peas- 
ants, have also awakened and fiercely opposed the imperi- 
alists and feudalists. Strikes in 1928, 1929 and the violent 
outbursts of struggle by workers and peasants this year 
(1930) clearly prove that class struggle in Indochina 
is gaining momentum, The most outstanding and most 
important feature in the revolutionary movement in In- 
dochina is that the struggle of the worker-peasant masses 
has. taken on a very clearly independent character and is 
no.longer influenced by nationalism as it used to be. 
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CHARACTERISTICS AND TASK OF 
` THE INDOCHINESE REVOLUTION 


5. The above-mentioned contradictions. account for the 
tact that the revolutionary movement in Indochina is grow- 
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ing day by day. In its initial period, the Indochinese revo- 
lution will be a bourgeois democratic revolution, for it 
cannot yet directly tackle the organizational problems of 
socialism; the country is still very weak economically, 
many feudal vestiges still linger on, the relation of class 
forces is not yet tipped in favour of the proletariat; 
besides, imperialism still holds oppressive sway. For these 
reasons, in the: present period, the revolution will only 
have an agrarian and anti-imperialist character. 

The bourgeois democratic revolution is a preparatory 
period: leading to socialist revolution. Once it has won 
victory, and a worker-peasant government has been estab- 
lished, industry ‘within the country: wijl develop, prole- 
tarian organizations will be reinforced, the leadership of 
the proletariat will be consolidated, and the relation of 
class forces will be altered to the advantage of the prole- 
tariat. Then the struggle will develop both in depth ‘and 
in‘ breadth and the bourgeois democratic révolution will 

- advance towards the proletarian revolution. The pres esent 
period is one of proletarian revohuti 
socialist building in the Soviet i 


countries, Indochina will bypass 
advance direct to sor aljsm: 


and the peasantry: ari vo" main motive forces, but 
only if lead ‘Hands of the proletariat can the 


Ê thè bourgeois democratic revo~ 
: nthe one hand to do away with the feudal ves- 

ges- and the mode. ‘of pre-capitalist exploitation and to 
arry out a-thorough agrarian revolution; on the other 


hand, to overthrow French imperialism and achieve com- 
plete independence for Indochina. The two faces of the 
struggle are closely connected, for only by toppling impe- 
rialism can we eliminate the landlord class and carry out 
a successful agrarian revolution; conversely, only by 
abolishing the feudal regime can we knock down impe- 
rialism. 

In order to reach these essential goals, we must set up 
worker-peasant Soviet power. Worker-peasant Soviet 
power alone is the very powerful instrument which will 
make it possible to overthrow imperialism, feudalism and 
landlordism, give land to the tillers, and legal protection 
to the interests of the proletariat. 

The essential tasks of the bourgeois democratic revolu- 
tion are the following: 

‘l— To overthrow French imperialism, feudalism, and 
and landlordism. 

2 ~- To set up a worker-peasant government. 

3-——To confiscate all lands belonging to foreign and 
native landlords and to religious organizations, and hand 
them over to middle and poor peasants, the right of 
ownership of the Iand being in the hands of the worker~ 
‘peasant: government. 

4. To nationalize all big undertakings of the foreign 
capitalists. 

5 — To abolish all current taxes and corvées and insti-~ 
tute a progressive tax. 

6—To decree an 8-hour workday and improve the 
living standards of the workers and toiling people, 

7 — Indochina to be completely independent; national 
sel{-determination to be recognized. 
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8— To organize a worker-peasant army. 

9— Equality between man and woman. 

10— Support to the Soviet Union, alliance with the 
world proletariat and with the revolutionary movement 
in the colonies and semi-colonies. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF VIET NAM 


On August 30, 1945, President Ho Chi Minh arrived 
in Hanoi, coming from the Free Zone, On September 2, 
1945, before 500,000 people gathered in Ba Dinh Square, 
he read the Declaration’ of Independence of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Viet Nam. 


i “AI men | are created equal. They are endowed by their 
Creato With. gertain unalienable Rights ; among these are 


to live and to be happy and ‘free. 

The Declaration on the Rights of Man and the Citizen, 
made in 1791 at the time of the French Revolution, also 
states: “All men are born free and with equal right, and 
must always remain free and have equal rights.” 


Those are undeniable truths. 


‘Nevertheless, for more than eighty years, the French 
imperialists, abusing the standard of Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity, have violated our Fatherland and oppress- 
ed our fellow-citizens. They have acted contrary to the 
ideals of humanity and justice. 

In the field of politics, they have deprived our people of 
every democratic liberty: ` 

They have enforced: inhuman laws; they have set up 
three distinct political regimes in the North, the Centre 
and the South of Viet Nam in order to wreck our national 
unity and prevent our people from being united. 

They have built more prisons than schools. They have 
mercilessly slain our patriots; they have drowned our 
uprisings in rivers of blood. They have fettered public 
opinion; they have practised obscurantism against our 
people. To weaken our race they have forced us to con- 
sume opium and alcohol. 

In the field of economics, they have fleeced us to the 
bone, impoverished our people and. devastated our land, 

They have robbed us of our ricefelds, out A 
forests, our raw materials. They. have r 
issue of bank-notes and the export trade 

They have-invented numere fidble taxes, and 
reduced our: ‘peopl pecially our. easantry, to-a state of 


They have: prevented our: ational bourgeoisie from 
prospering. ey have: rhercilessly exploited our workers. 
2° dn the <aitumn -of11940, when the Japanese fascists vio- 
Yated‘Indochina’s territory to establish new bases against 
the Allies,'the French imperialists: went down on their 
bended knees and handed over our country to them. 


Thus, from that date, our people were subjected to the 
double yoke of the French and the Japanese. Their suffer- 
ings and miseries increased. The result was that from the 
end of last year to the beginning of this year, from Quang 
Tri province to the north of Viet Nam, more: than two 
million of our fellow-citizens died from starvation. On the 
9th of March, French troops were disarmed by the Japa- 
nese. The French colonialists either fled or surrendered, 
showing that not only were they incapable of “protecting” 
us, but that, in the span of five years, they had twice sold 
our country to the Japanese. 

On several occasions before the oth of March, the Viet 
.Minh league had urged the French to join forces with it 
against the Japanese. Instead of agreeing to this proposal, 
the French colonialists so intensified their terrorist activi- 

. ties against the Viet Minh. members that: before fleeing 
they massacred a great number of political prisoners 
detained at Yen Bay and Cao Bang. 

Notwithstanding all -this, our fellow-citizens have 
always manifested a tolerant and humane attitude towards 
the French. Even after the Japanese coup of March 1945, 
the Viet Minh League helped many Frenchmen to cross 
the, frontier; rescued a number of them from Japanese 
jails and protected French lives and property. 

“From the ‘autumn of 1940, our country had in fact 
ceased to be a French colony and had become a Japanese 
possession, 

After the Japanese had surrendered to the Allies, our 
whole people rose up to regain our national sovereignty 
and to found the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam. 

The truth is that we have wrested our independence 
from the Japanese and not from the French. 
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The French have fied, the Japanese have capitulated. 
Emperor Bao Dai.has abdicated. Our people have broken 
the chains which for nearly a century have fettered us, 
and have won independence for the Fatherland. Our people 
at the same time have overthrown the monarchic regime 
that has reigned supreme for tens of centuries. In its place 
has been established the present Democratic Republic. 

For these reasons, we members of the Provisional 
Government, representing the whole Vietnamese people, 
declare that from now on we break off all relations of a 
colonial character with France; we repeal all the interna- 
tional obligations that France has so far subscribed to on 
behalf of Viet Nam and we abolish all the special rights 
the French have unlawfully acquired in our Fatherland. 

The whole Vietnamese people, animated by a common 
Purpose, are determined to fight to the bitter end against 
any attempt by the French colonialists to reconquer our 
country. 

. We are convinced that the Allied’ nations, which: at 
Teheran and San Franeisco have acknowledged prinol 
ples of self-determination’ and eqisalit 


hation for 
fought side 
during these las 
independent. 

For those reasons; ie members of the Provisional 
Government’ of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam, 
solemnly: declare to the world that Viet Nam has the 
right to be free and independent, and in fact it is so 
already. The entire Vietnamese people are determined to 


es against the fascists 
uch a’ people must be free and 


mobilize all their physical and mental strength, to sacrifice 
their lives and property in order to safeguard their free- 


dom and independence. 


Hanoi, the Second of September 1945 


HO CHI MINH, President 


TRAN HUY LIEU 
CHU VAN TAN 
DUONG DUC HIEN 
NGUYEN MANH HA 
PHAM NGOC THACH 
VU TRONG KHANH 
VU DINH HOE 


VO NGUYEN GIAP 


, PHAM VAN DONG 


NGUYEN VAN TO 
CU HUY CAN 
NGUYEN VAN XUAN 
DAO TRONG KIM 
LE VAN HIEN 
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CHRONOLOGY 
(1847 — 1946) 


April 15, 1847 

Five armoured junks of a Vietnamese flotilla sunk by 
French war vessels in Da Nang, 
August 31, 1858 

Attack on Da Nang by a French squadron. 


Early 1859 

First French attacks against South Viet Nam (Cochin- 
china), 
February 1859 g ; 

Occupation’of Gia Dink by the French., 


June 5; 1862 
Phan Thanh Gian, representative-of the Court of Hue, 
negotiated with Admiral Bonard a treaty according to 
which the Court: ‘ceded to France the threes eastern 
>. provinces: of.Cochinchi Dinh, Bien Hoa and Dinh 


Tuong), and agreed to pay 20 million francs’ damages and 
to open three. ports of Central Viet Nam (Annam) to 
French trade. 


From 1860 to 1864 

Uprisings led by Truong Dinh, Do Trinh Thoai, Phan 
Van Dat, Ho Huan Nghiep, Nguyen Thong, Nguyen Dinh 
Chieu, Nguyen Qui Binh, Trinh Quang Nghi, Luu Tan 
Thien, Le Quang Quyen, Thien Ho Duong (resistance 
bases in Gia Dinh, Cho Lon, Can Giuoc, Tan An, Go Cong, 
Dinh Tuong, and Dong Thap Muoi or Plain of Reeds). 


August 20, 1864 

Wounded in an engagement, Truong Dinh committed 
suicide so as not to fall into enemy hands. His son Truong 
Quyen carried on the resistance. Cambodian patriots led 
by’ Bonze Pokumpo. joined the Vietnamese insurgents in 
resisting French conquest. 


July 1867 

‘The, French colonialists invaded the. three western 
provinces of Cochinchina (Vinh Long, An Giang and Ha 
Tien). 


June 16, 1868 
Nguyen Trung Truc seized “Kien Giang. post (Rach Gia 
province). 


November 19, 1873 

Occupation of Hanoi by the French. Other localities of 
North Viet Nam (Tonkin): delta such as Nam Dinh, Hai 
Duong... fell into the hands of the French. 
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December 21, 1873 

Francis Garnier killed in an ambush at the gates of 
Hanoi. 
March 15, 1874 


Franco-Vietnamese treaty: the French retroceded the 
conquered towns but obtained the right of setting up a 
garrison in Hanoi and in Haiphong, and the opening of 
the Red River to trade. 


1874 
Uprisings 'led by Tran Tan and Dang Nhu Mai in Nghe 
An province. À 


April 25,1882 ` ai 


Henri Rivière seized Hanoi; Hoang Dieu, the governor, 
committed suicide. 


August 26, 1883 


. Harmand Treaty: Viet: ‘Nam meer a French protec- 
torate. 


1883 4 
_ mo Uprising led by Dink Van Chat in Nghe An,’ 


—~ Henri: Riviété killed. near. Hanoi the ‘same place 5 
where Francis Garnier had ied. i ERE ; 


June 6, 1884. 
. Patendtre Treat 
established over. Viet. 


three Ky (Tonkin, Annam, Cochichina) with different 
administrative regimes. 
1884 


Uprisings led by Duong Khai ih Bac Ninh; by, Nguyen 
Quang Bich in the highlands of ‘Tonkin, by Nguyen Cao 
in the mountain regions of Bac Giang province. 


Ture 1885. 


General . Dé Courey ” “landed in Hue to demand the 
disbandment. of the Vietnamese troops. 


July 401 


scholar Phan Dinh Phung and 
Thatig’ in Huong Khe region 
faction covered the provinces of 
ta Tinh, Nghe An and Thanh Hoa. 

` Uprisings led ‘by Nguyen Hanh, Nguyen Xuan On, 
Le Doan Nha, Nguyen Huu Chinh in. Nghe An; by 
Truong Dinh Hoi and Nguyen- Tu- Nhu in Quang Tri; 
by Dang Huu Pho in Thua Thien; by Le Trung Dinh 
in Quang-Ngai. 
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1886 

Uprising led by Pham Banh and Dinh Cong Trang in 
Thanh Hoa, A resistance fortress was built in Ba Dinh. 4 

— Uprising led by scholar Tong Duy Tan in Hung Linh 
region (Thanh Hoa) in alliance with the Muong; ith 
was to last till 1892. i 

— Insurrections led by Nguyen "Phuong in Thanh Hoa; 
by Ta Quang Hien in Thai Binh ; by Le Truc and Nguyen 
Pham Tran in Quang Binh; by Hoang Van Phuc in.) 
Quang Tri; by Nguyen Ba Loan in Quang Ngai; by Tran i 
Van Du, Nguyen Duy Hieu and. Nguyen Ham in Quang 
Nam; by Mai Xuan "Thuong-in Binh Dinh. 


1887 

Insurrection led by Hoang Hoa Tham in Yen The (Bac 
Giang province). The guerilla movement was to last for: 
25 years, till 1913, when its leader was murdered by 
a traitor. ma 


November 1; 4888 
King Ham: Nghi was captured by the French, and. exiled 
to Algeria. 


From 1889 to 1893 


Insurrectiohs led by-De Kieu and Doc Ngu i in the valley 4 
of the Da river,- os 


May 1904 


Phan Boi Chau ‘gathered “the partisa 
Vuong movement - to: found a new o 


1905 


The victory of Japan over Tsarist Russia resounded 
like a crash of thunder all over Asia. 


1905-1908 
Dong Du (Go East) movement. 


August 15, 1906 


Phan Chu Trinh sent the Governor-General of Indo- 
china a letter demanding reforms of the colonial adminis- 
tration, and advocated the abolition of the monarchy and 
the mandarinal system, and the adoption of republican 
institutions, 


“March 1907 


The Dong Kinh Nghia Thue (Tonkin Institute 
of Studies) was founded in Hanoi by a number of scholars. 
among them Luong Van Can, Nguyen Quyen... 


February 1908 


The slogan “Pay no more taxes to the French” was 
launched, 


1909 


In exchange for financial advantages, capitalist Japan 
$ recognized the French conquests in Asia and expelled 
the Vietnamese patriots. 


— Phan Chu Trinh was arrested by the colonialists. 


1909-19140 


Uprising of the M wong in Hoa Binh led by Doe Bang 
-and Tong Kiem. 
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1911-1912 
Uprising of the Meo in Ha Giang led by Chioung Nui 


Tchang. 


From i900 to 1910 

— Many insurrections of ethnic groups in Tay Nguyen k 
(Highlands of Annai): Sedang, Hre, Bahnar, Jarai.. © 
against French colonialists oppression. 

— Setting. up of secret associations iù Cochinchina. 


February 19127 ; 
Phan Boi Chau founded the Viet Nam Quang 

Phuc Hoi (Association for the Restoration. of Viet Nam). : 

. the program- of which. was.to overthrow the colonial 

regime and set up a Republic of Viet, Nem. The A 

wäs i be dista in m: ; ete Pass bs ig ae 


to the Third International and founding of the French 
Communist Party. 


1924 

Pham Hong Thai {a member of the Tam Tam Xa). 
made an attempt on the life of French Governor General 
Merlin in Canton. 


1924-1925 
Big workers’ strikes in Cholon, Nam Dinh, Hai Duong 
and ‘Hanoi. 


June 1925 

The Viet Nam Thanh Nien Cach Mang 
Dong Chi Hoi (Viet Nam Revolutionary Youth 
Association) was founded by Nguyen Ai Quoc in Canton. 

Another party of Marxist tendency, the Tan Viet 
(New Viet Nam) was founded in the country. 

“—Phan Boi Chau was arrested in China and taken 
back to Viet Nam. 


‘August 1925 


A. strike was staged | in the Saigon arsenal to delay the 
departure of two Pree war yesselş for China. 


2541926. 


December 25, 1927 


The Viet Nam Quoc Dan Dang (Viet Nam 
Nationalist Party) was founded with Nguyen Thai Hoc 
as leader. 


1927-1929 


Strikes in Haiphong, Nam Dinh, Saigon, and the rubber 
plantations. 


1929 


. — The first communist cell was set up in Hanoi in 
March. 

— Dissolution of the Viet Nam Thanh Nien 
Cach Mang Dong Chi Hoi- and founding of the 
Dong Duong Cong San Dang (Indochinese 
Communist Party) in Tonkin, the Annam Cong San 
Dang’ (Communist Party of Annam) in Annam, and the 
Dong Duong Cong San Lien Doan (Indochinese 
Communist Federation) in Cochinchina. ~ 


February 3, 1930 


Conference of delegates of the three Vietnamese Com- 
munist parties, held. in Kowloon and presided over by 
Nguyen Ai Quoc: unification of the communist movement 


and founding of the Dang Cong San Viet Nam 
(Viet Nam Communist Party). 


October. 1930 


The First Plenum of the Viet Nam Communist Party 
Central Committee adopted the name of Dang Cong 
San Dong ‘Duong (Indochinese Communist Party} 
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and the political theses presented by its Secretary- 
General Tran Phu. 


1930-1931 

Nation-wide strikes were staged (in rubber plantations, 
the Haiphong cement plant, Nam Dinh weaving mill, Vinh 
and Di An railway depots, Saigon power station, Shell 
and Standard Oil depots, coal-mine...) At the same time, 
big peasants’ demonstrations broke out in 25 provinces. 


September 12, 1930 , 

— Nghe Tinh Soviet movement. After a savage repres- 
sion by the colonial administration it died out in mid- 
1931. ' 

~ AÀ peasant insurrection broke out in Quang Ngai and 
many peasant demonstrations in Cochinchina (Sadec, Vinh 
Long, Soc Trang, etc.) 


1935 
Big strikes in Saigon. 


July 1936 


Decision of the ICP Central Committee on the founding 
of a broad people’s anti-imperialist front and the launch- 
ing of a vast. campaign for the holding of an Indo- 
chinese Congress. 


1936-1938 


A period of seething struggle by the Vietnamese work- 
ing class, starting from the second half of 1936: workers’ 
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strikes in Saigon against the repression of the initiators 
of the Indochinese Congress, a strike of 25,000 workers 
of the Quang Yen coal-mine, ete. 


March 1938 


Decision of the ICP Central Committee on the founding 
of an Indochinese Democratic United Front. 


October. 1938 


The ICP denounced France’s and Britain's policy of 
compromise with the fascists and launched a campaign 
for the defence of Indochina against Japanese aggression. 


November 1939 


Decision of the Sixth Plenum of the ICP Central Com- 
mittee on the setting up of a united anti-imperialist front 
of the Indochinese peoples with a view to directing the 
spearhead of the revolutionary struggle against fascism. 


June 1940 
French defeat in Europe. 


September 27, 1940 
Bac Son insurrection, 


November .23, 1940 
Nam Ky (Cochinchina)- insurrection. 


January 13,: 1941 


Do’ Luong: (Nghe An) uprising. 
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May 10, 1941 


Eighth Plenum of the ICP Central Committee presided 
over by Ho Chi Minh: it decided to boost preparations 
for an armed insurrection and found the Viet Minh front. 


December 22, 1944 . 


Founding of the Propaganda and Liberation Army 
commanded by Vo Nguyen Giap. ‘ 


March 9, 1945 
— The Japanese disarmed the French. 


—The ICP Central Committee met in Hanoi to work 
out a series of resolutions of the utmost importance to 
push ahead the Vietnamese revolution. 


After March 9, 1945 


Guerilla warfare extended in Tonkin and the northern 
province of Annam while famine took on terrible propor- 
tions, taking a toll of 2 million lives. 

—Armed uprising in Ba To, Quang Ngai province 
(March 11). 


April 
Merging of the revolutionary armed forces into a Liber- 
ation Army. . ; 
— Great revolutionary effervescence from North to 
South. 


June 


Most of the territory of the six provinces north of the 
Red River (Lang Son, Cao Bang, Bac Can, Ha Giang, 
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Tuyen Quang, Thai Nguyen) was liberated, constituting 
the .main revolutionary base of the country. 


August 13, 1945 

-— Capitulation of the Japanese. 

~— An ICP National Congress launched these slogans: 
put an end.to foreign aggression, win back national inde- 
pendence and set up people’s power. 


August 16, 1945 : 

The Viet Minh convened a national congress which 
adopted a 10-point program, 
August17, 1945 


— Big demonstration in favour of the Viet Minh in 
Hanoi, 
~—General strike. 


August 19, 1945 


—Huge demonstration of the Hanoi population. 
— Resignation of the puppet government. 
— Triumph of the revolution. 


August 23, 1945 

French intention to reconquer Viet Nam laid bare by 
parachuting of French officials in Nam Bo. 
August 25, 1945 

~~ Abdication of Bao. Dai. 


— One million people in Saigon staged a demonstration 
which set up revolutionary power. 
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September2, 1945 
— Presentation of the Insurrectional Provisional 
Government at Ba Dinh Square. 


— Proclamation of the Declaration of Independence by 
President Ho Chi Minh. 

— During a mammoth demonstration for independence 
in Saigon, French colonialists fired at the crowd, killing 
or wounding 47 people. 


— In early September, British and Indian troops landed 
in Saigon. 


September 13, 1945 


British troops occupied the building of the Nam Bo 
Administrative Committee and authorized the French to 
relieve the Japanese in certain places in the city. 


September 13, 1945 : 

The Nam .Bo Administrative Committee called on the 
people to stand ready for armed resistance against French 
aggression. 


September 21, 1945 
The British ordered a curfew in Saigon. 


September 23, 1945 
French troops led by Leclere landed in Saigon. 


October 23, 1945 

The Banque de 1’Indochine stopped all pay- 
ments with the aim of provoking a financial crisis which 
would be disastrous for people's power. 
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November 5, 1945 

President Ho Chi Minh proclaimed the Vietnamese 
people’s determination to defend national independence 
at all costs. 


November 25,1945 


Directives of the ICP Central Committee on the resist- 
- ance against aggression by French imperialism, 


Late December 1945 

Lu Han, Commander of Chiang Kai-shek’s troops in 
North Viet Nam sent the Vietnamese government an ulti- 
matum demanding the resignation of the Communist 
ministers, the handing over of the leadership of the 
government to the nationalist reactionaries, the outright 
allotment to the latter of 80 seats in the National Assem- 
bly (before the elections), and the replacement of the 
national flag. 


January 6, 1946 


General elections.. The candidates. of the Viet Minh, 
Communists and patriots of ail tendencies, were elected to 
the National Assembly with more than 95 per cent of the 
ballots cast. : 


In. Nam Bo where the war was raging, more than 90 
per cent of ‘the electorate went to the polls. 


January 31,1946. 
Issue of the. dong (Vietnamese monetary unit). 
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February 28, 1946 


A Franco-Chinese treaty allowed French troops to 
relieve the Chiang Kai-shek troops. 


March 2, 1946 


First session of the National Assembly: Setting up of 
the legal Government of Viet Nam led by President Ho 
Chi Minh. Later on, a government decree instituted 
elected people's committees at various levels, which then 
elected an administrative committee for each locality. 


March 6, 1946 

Franco - Vietnamese. preliminary agreement: the 
French government recognized the Republic of Viet Nam 
as a free State with its own government, parliament, 
army and finances, within the French Fedération and 
French Union. 

A few weeks later, in violation of the above-mentioned 
agreement, the French rigged up a “government of the 
Autonomous Republic of Nam Ky.” 


April 1946 


Preliminary talks between the Vietnamese and French 
delegations brought out fundamental differences between 
the positions of the two parties. 


May 1948 


Setting up of the Lien Viet- Front to achieve the broad~ 
est possible national union. 
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July 6, 1946 


Opening of Franco-Vietnamese negotiations at Fontaine. 
bleau. Yet the French government actively prepared for a 
war of reconquest. 


October 1946 


The’ National Assembly met to entrust President Ho 
Chi Minh with the setting up of a new government on a 
broad national union basis. A Constitution was adopted, 


November 20, 1946 


French attacks on Haiphong and Lang Son. 
Bombardment of Haiphong by French artillery, causing 
thousands of dead. 


December 17-18, 1946 
The French intensified provocations in Hanoi. 


December 19, 1946 


In answer to a French ultimatum, President Ho Chi 
Minh called on the people to siand up against colonialist 
aggression. The war of resistance spread all over the 
country. 
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PART THREE 


THE TWO RESISTANCES 


(1945 — 1973) 


I— THE LONG RESISTANCE 
(1945 -- 1954) 
NGUYEN XUAN LAI | 


On September 2, 1945, President Ho Chi Minh proclaitn- 
ed the independence of the Vietnamese nation and the 
founding of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam (D.R. 
V.N.), thus putting an end to nearly a century of French 
domination, A new page was opened in the history .of 
the Vietnamese people who were thus among the first’ 
to cut a deep. gap in the colonial system immediately after 
the.end of the Second World War. . 

From its first days, the infant democracy had to face 
numerous difficulties. Indochina was then occupied by 
Japanese troops in surrender and by British and Chiang 
Kai-shek troops; the French forces, badly mauled: by 
the Japanese coup de force of March 9, 1945, were 
feverishly beefed up with British aid while France 
dispatched an expeditionary corps to Saigon. 

On September 23, 1945, the French forces opened fire ` 
in that city. Furthermore, the economic situation was, so 
to speak, desperate. Five years of Japanese occupation 
following 80 years of colonial rule had left behind ‘a 
completely devastated economy; hoarding and specula- 
tion by. the French and Japanese authorities, plus 
natural calamities, had caused close to 2 million people 
to.die of starvation in 1944-45. 
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Thus the first yeats of ihe D.R.V.N.’s existence was 
marked by complex striggles— political, military and 
egonamic, 


After a whole, series of attacks and encroachments, 
in December.1946, the French armed forces thought that 
they could alvéady make a final crack-down on the 
Vietnamese: ‘national movement and reconquer Viet Nam 
in a lightning ‘offensive. But the Vietnamese people and 
government were fully prepared: on December 19, 1946 
armed. struggle spread throughout the country. The 
National: ‘Resistance began. 

Under the great impulse ‘of their love of the country, 
the efitire people responded to the calls of the government 
(December 20, 1946) and of the Party (December 22, 
1946). “Liberty or Enslavement,” “Independence or 
Death,” there was no other choice. “The people had made 
the.choice since September 2, 1954.” Apparently it 
was a “fight between the locust and the elephant,” How 
could one fight with sticks, swords, picks and obsolete 
guns against a modern army of a great power, equipped 
with tanks, cannon, armoured cars and aircraft? 

The Resistance first broke out in the capital. Then it 

- extended to other big cities (Nam Dinh, Hai Duong, -Vinh, 
Hue, Da Nang, etc.) where French troops were stationed 
under the terms of the March 6, 1946 Agreements. 

In Hanoi, the French Command ranted about “wipping 
out all resistance within 24 hours”: fighting there lasted 
two months. During 60 days, the Hanoi Regiment, 2,000 
strong, made-up mostly of young people, equipped with 
1,500 ancient rifles of all calibres, faced an enemy army 
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of 6,500 crack troops, supported by 40 tanks, hundreds 
of armoured cars and 30 aircraft. It was an unequal 
battle indeed, but these Hanoi patriots, “resolved ta die 
to make sure that their Fatherland might live on”, 
heroically accomplished their mission. During two months, 
they pinned down the enemy in the Capital, creating 
favourable conditions for the country to switch from 
the state of peace to that of war. Relying on the popula- 
tion and barricading themselves behind dwelling-houses 
in a maze of streets, they inflicted heavy losses on the 
enemy (500 killed and 1,500 wounded). The battle over, 
the “Regiment of the Capital” withdrew. 

The “Hanoi battle’ was a source of confidence and 
hope. It inspired other cities to fight. At the very outset, 
it had the character of a “people’s war” in which parti- 
cipated all social strata swearing to “live or die with the 
Capital.” It made it possible to foretell that “the Resist- 
ance will win.” 

With reinforcements coming from the South, the enemy 
counter-attacked and tried to enlarge his occupation zone 
and control the main communication lines; while new 
political intrigues were carried out. Puppet administra- 
tions were set up in the villages with the idea of creating 
a stooge government, To divide the patriotic forces, anti- 
communist campaigns were launched. On March 6, 1947 
the French Parliament ratified the policy of the Ramadier 
Government instituting Indochina as a Federation of 
autonomous states “independent within the framework 
of the French Union,” with foreign affairs and national 
defence always assured by metropolitan France. This 
position was obviously a retrogression compared with 
that defined in the Agreements signed on March 6, 1946 
under which France already recognized Viet Nam as an 
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independent state. The radical-socialist Bollaert was 
called upon to replace Thierry d’Argenlieu as High 
Commissioner in Indochina and entrusted with the appli- 
cation of this new policy which implied the formation 
of a puppet government and political parties styled as 
“nationalist” or “collaborationist.” 

In face of the counter-offensive by a powerful and 
exceedingly well equipped army, the Vietnamese armed 
forces practised “a strategy of long-term armed struggle.” 
They withdrew from the cities and consolidated their 
rural bases for the conduct of a long war of resistance. 
The scorched-earth tactics was applied wherever the 
enemy advanced. The guerilla force was organised on a 
nation-wide scale. All the para-military forces were 
unified into, the people’s militia. 

Though forced to take up arms, the Vietnamese people 
never ceased reaffirming their desire for peace.’ After 
December 20, 1946, President Ho Chi Minh launched 
appeals to the French people, Parliament and government, 
urging them to cease hostilities and solve the Viet Nam 
problem by peaceful methods. French policy-makers, far 
from taking account of these peace offers, exerted them- 
selves to discredit the Vietnamese Resistance through 
slanders and trumped-up stories, Didn’t Paul Reynaud 
allege that the “Vietnamese government was. installed 
by the Japanese ?” Ramadier went so far as to. pretend 
that “the letter addressed by President Ho Chi Minh to 
ex-premier Leon Blum bore a forged. signature.’ Marius 
Moutet even hinted that “nobody has seen Ho Chi Minh 
since December 19, 1946 and there is no knowing if he 
is still alive.” 
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On April 26, 1947 the Vietnamese Government formally 
proposed an armistice and negotiations to the French 
Government. Forced to give an answer, Ramadier, sent 
Paul Mus who met President Ho Chi Minh on May 11, 
1947, The French conditions calling for: 

— disarming of the Vietnamese armed forces. 

—free movement for the French troops on the whole 
of Vietnamese territory, 

— return of French or foreign troops who had crossed 
over to the ranks of the Vietnamese Resistance, and 

—-release of French nationals and Vietnamese “colla- 
borators” 

were tantamount to a capitulation, pure and simple. 
In his speech on September 10, 1947 in Ha Dong, Bollaert 
showed his intention to annihilate the adversary by 
military action. The war raged on unabated. 

Jn autumn-winter 1947, the French launched a big 
offensive, the “ea” operation, against the Viet Bac where 
were the leading organs of the national Resistance. 

With 20,000 well-trained troops, 40 aircraft: and 800 
armoured ears, they thought they could “finish with the 
Viet.” They did not obtain the desired results; 3,300 of 
their men were killed, 4,000 others wounded, 18 planes 
shot down, 38 river craft and 255 armoured cars destroyed 
and 8,000 weapons of different types captured by their 
adversary... This was their biggest defeat since their 
return to Indochina. Their lightning war was definitely 
a failure. 

The “Viet Bac victory” helped strengthen confidence 
and consolidate unity. With it ended the first phase of 


the Resistance. 
* 
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The D.R.V.N. in the 1950's 


Being compelled to wage a protracted war, the French, 
from 1948, sought to pit Vietnamese against Vietnamese 
and drain this country’s resources to the utmost “to feed 
war by war itself.” This policy envisaged large-scale 
“pacification” which would ensure them a solid rear for 
the realization of the “oil spot” tactics. This called for 
the setting up of a puppet administration and army 
against the powerful mass movement. Thus they set about 
rigging up a puppet administration and a “national 
army.” From then on, their strategic plan was to “pacify 
the occupied regions,” instead of “occupying territory.” 
Lightning offensive gave way to defensive tactics. 

Major mopping-up operations were launched through- 
out the country, especially in Nam Bo and in the 5th 
inter-zone. Whole villages were razed and transformed 
into “no-man’s land”. 

The war assumed a new aspect. Economic and political 
actions were taken as well as military, since the country’s 
material and human resources were to be squeezed as 
much as possible. 

Faved with this policy of “pacification and cleaning-up,” 
the Party decided to intensify guerrilla warfare in the 
whole of the country. 

At the beginning of 1949, great changes took. place in 
the world with consequent repercussions on the Viet Nam 
situation. The socialist camp, essentially the U.S.S.R. had 
completed its reconstruction. The capitalist world faced 
its first major post-war economic crisis. The national 
liberation movement. was growing in South-East Asia 
and Africa, The Chinese Liberation Army marched on 
South China and the Chinese Revolution approached its 
final victory. France encountered numerous difficulties ; 
governments fell in quick succession, the people’s struggle 
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for social benefits and for peace in Viet Nam gained 
momentum, the economic situation worsened because of 
the heavy war burden, and U.S. interference in the 
country’s home and foreign policies augmented. 

In Indochina, Pignon replaced Bollaert as High Com- 
thissioner. Mopping-up operations involved heavy losses : 
on an average, 1,000 soldiers were wiped out every month, 

In October 1949, the People’s Republic of China was 
founded, an event of capital importance which tipped the 
balance of forces in favour of the socialist camp and 
constituted a sure guarantee for the struggle for peace 
and democracy. The emergence of this great ally and 
neighhour on the international scene was an invaluable 
bource of encouragement for the Vietnamese people and 

» inspired them to redouble efforts in their struggle. 

At the beginning of 1950, China, the U.S.S.R., then 
the other socialist. countries, recognized the Democratic 
Republic of Viet Nam, 

The policy of “pacification” did not bring the French 

` the expected results. Instead, they were confronted with 
an ever-growing guerrilla movement. 

In this international juncture and especially as the 
Chinese Liberation. Army approached the Sino-Viet- 
namese frontier, General Revers was dispatched in a 
hurry to Indochina on a “save-the-situation” ‘mission. 
‘New ‘operational plans were worked out by the French 
command to: 

-— send more reinforcements to Bac Bo, the country’s ` 
principal front, 

-— consolidate and extend the occupation of the delta, 
’ — close the Sino-Vietnamese frontier to cut off any link 
“between Viet Bac and People’s China, 

—~-strengthen the east-west corridor in: Bac’ Bo, 
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—defend the Lang Son— Hong Gai— Hanoi— Hai- 
phong parallelogram, 

=— develop the puppet’ army destined to replace the 
metropolitan troops in the occupation of the territory, and 

— set up mobile units with French and African soldiers 
and those of the Foreign Legion for sweep-and-clean 
operations and for anti-guerilla fighting. 

A series of campaigns was launched during 1949-1950: 

— Campaign Pomone on Phu Tho (April 29, 1949), 

—~ Campaign Bastille to occupy Bac Ninh and Bac Giang 
(July 13, 1949), 

-~Campaign Canigou to occupy Vinh Yen and Phuc 
Yen (August 18, 1949), 

—Campaign Anthracite to occupy Bui Chu and Phat: 
Diern (October 26, 1949), 

— Campaign Diabolo to occupy Ninh Giang. and Hung 
Yen (December 22, 1949), 

— Campaign Tonneau to occupy Thai Binh (February 
8, 1950), : 

—Campaign David against. Van Dinh (Ha Dong) 
(April 21, 1950), 

-— Campaign Nine to occupy Ninh Binh (April 27, 
1950), 

— Campaign Foudre to occupy Phu Ly (May 21, 1950). 

in one year, the enemy succeeded in occupying. almost 
all the important centres in the Bac Bo delta. -The liber~ 
ated: zone was narrowed. Along the’ Sino-Vietnamese 
frontier, strongholds and Road 4 were powerfully 
defended, Thirteen battalions of reinforcements were 
moved in. Two powerful mobile groups were maintained 
on a permanent basis and ready for emergency interven- 
tion. Pressganging of. youth increased to reinforce the 
puppet army whose strength rose from 96,000 men‘in 
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1949 to 122,400 in 1950, accounting for half the total 
number of troops under the French Command in Indo- 
china. 

But the more mopping-up operations were intensified, 
the more the enemy met, not only with an increasingly 
intense guerilla war, but also with strong popular oppo- 
sition covering almost the whole population in the occu- 
pied areas. Self-defence forces were organised in the 
countryside. “Resistance villages” were built everywhere. 
Storage depots, strategic and economic centres and com- 
munication lines were under constant attacks and 
destroyed. The war was brought to the very heart of big 
cities — Hanoi, Haiphong, Hue and Saigon— where the 
French thought themselves secure. From the free ta the 
occupied zones, from the delta to the mountain regions, 
everywhere, men and women, old and young alike, all 
took part in the guerilla war, vying with one another in 
initiative. Armed struggle in the countryside gained in 
strength and scope. The ground was cut from under the 
enemy’s feet. War was fought anywhere and everyhere. 
It became “total” and one “of the entire people.” Togeth- 
er with the guerilla force, the people's army. launched 
a series of campaigns during 1949-50 in the whole of 
the country, causing heavy losses. to the enemy (more 
than 10,000 killed), destroying more than 200 fortified 
positions and liberating a territory of 42,500sq. kilo- 
metres in the mountain regions. 

During the last period, especially the three years 
1948-50, the Resistance had to surmount great diffi- 
culties, not only in the military but also in the economic 
field.. At the very outset, the Party had defined the 
general principles of the long-term armed struggle: 
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-—to be prepared for a war of resistance which would 
be hard, long and complex, but which would surely end 
in victory, and for all-round Resistance waged by the 
entire people, 

— to rely chiefly on one’s own strength and not on any 
foreign aid. 

In this spirit, the entire people made all-out efforts to 
hoost development in all fields. 

The liberated zones, mainly covering the countryside, 
were narrowed after the occupation of the delta by the 
enemy, but their economy, at first worse, was gradually 
stabilized. All means were employed to achieve a self- 
sufficient economy, to increase production, esseritially 
agricultural production, so as to ensure supplies for the 
front. Thoroughly implementing President Ho Chi Minh’s 
slogan “Sufficient food, powerful army” 
our people brought every plot of idle land under cultiva- 
tion, practised food saving and kept “pots of Resistance 
rice” ', In the whole of North Viet Nam, annual rice out- 
put reached the 1940- 44 average. f 

Thanks to the encouragement brought to small in- 
dustries and handicrafts, most consumer goods hitherto 
imported were produced on the spot. Not having 
machines, workers and technicians tasked their minds to 
produce arms, medicine and sanitary material for the 
front, etc, by hand. 

in the monetary and financial spheres, the Vietnamese 
dong gradually took the place of the Indochinese 
piastre, the use of which was banned by a government 
decree in 1948 and which completely disappeared in the 


1. In every family, some rice was put aside, kept in a pot and destined 
tor the armed torees. 
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liberated zones early in 1949. State expenditure was 
mainly covered by land-tax: 83 per cent in 1950 as 
against 67 per cent in 1947. However, as the budget 
disequilibrium increased day by day, the receipts hardly 
covering one-quarter of the expenses, an ever-growing 
inflation was necessary in order to finance the Govern- 
ment budget. 

In spite of the hard conditions of war, education was 
not neglected: literacy classes and general education 
courses continued functioning: a medical school and a 
basic sciences school were founded deep in the jungle. 

Autumn 1950: the national Resistance moved into its 
5th year and the war entered a new stage. 

The victory of the Chinese revolution worried the im- 
perialist power. They tried to sea) off the Sino-Vietnamese 
frontier, a task entrusted to the French army in Indo-: 
china. Along this frontier, the well-fortified positions of 
Cao Bang and Lang Son and the important posts of Dong 
Khe and That Khe were strengthened. Important rein- 
forcements composed of elite European and African 
units were quickly brought in. 

The Viet Bac region, where the central organs of the 
Resistance were to be found, was thus caught in a pincer 
movement. This encirclement had to be broken and the 
frontier liberated at all costs. The “Frontier Campaign” 
was thus decided upon by the High Command of the Viet- 
namese army. 

On the night of September 16, 1950 the attack was 
launched. After 6. weeks’ fierce fighting, the French fled 
from the frontier, leaving 10 regiments totalling 8,000 
men in our hands. All the strongly-defended ‘frontier 
posts fell. 
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The pincers were broken and the frontier completely 
disengaged. Cao Bang, Lang Son, Lao Cai, Thai Nguyen, 
Hoa Binh and a series of other centres were liberated. 
The Viet Bac region henceforth a “wholly secure zone” 
was linked with the socialist camp as with a vast rear 
extending from China to Czechoslovakia. 

This great victory won by the Vietnamese army sowed 
disarray among the enemy. Martial law was proclaimed 
in Hanoi, French nationals received orders to prepare for 

_ their evacuation. The morale of the French troops was at 
its lowest ebb. In France, contradictions became sharper 
and sharper: with more vigour, the people demanded 
cessation of hostilities and repatriation of the Expedi- 
tionary Corps, political parties were divided, some calling 
for more effective and more direct U.S. intervention, 
others advocating abandonment of Indochina to reinforce 

` the defence of North Africa and other colonies. French 
policy became more and more dependent of the U.S. 

Though entangled in their war of aggression in Korea, 
the Americans granted every necessary financial and 
material aid to France for war intensification, American 
arms poured in; American military and aid missions 
succeeded. one another. in Indochina. At the Singapore 
Conference in May 1951, French, Americans and British 
reached agreement on a joint defence of Bac Bo which 
they considered the main anti-communist bastion in 
South-East Asia. 

De Lattre de Tassigny, one of the best, if not the best, 
French generals, was sent to Indochina as High Commis- 
sioner and Commander-in-Chie?, to try and turn the 
tide. 
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Soon after his arrival, De Lattre put into operation a 
plan tending to: 

—increase the reinforcements coming from metro- 
politan France, and American aid in arms, especially 
aircraft, 

—re-organize and strengthen the “national army” by 
intensifying mopping-up operations, 

~— consolidate the “Vietnamese State” with Bao Dai as 
puppet Chief of State, 

—strengthen the defence of ihe delta by creating a 
“white belt” in which all dwellings were to be destroyed, 

~intensify the pacification of the occupied regions 
with a view to realizing at all costs the policy of “setting 
Vietnamese against Vietnamese” and of “keeping up the 
war by war itself.” 

Thus the war continued on a wider and wider scale, 
Air raids on the free zone became more frequent and 
destructive, demolishing all irrigation works of primary 
importance for agriculture and secking to obstruct all 
agricultural activity. Sweep-and-clean operations by re- 
equipped mobile units were launched more deeply into 
the liberated territories, causing devastation, and perpe- 
trating crimes and atrocities against the population. The 
enemy tried their best to defend Bac Bo and regain the 
initiative. 

Judging that the occasion was favourable. De Lattre 
decided to “strike hard.” In Noveraber 1951, he launched 
an attack against Hoa Binh and occupied it. 

The rebuff was not late to arrive. y 

Since the “Frontier Campaign” the Vietnamese army 
had grown numerically, materially, technically and ideo- 
logically. It had become a regular army, powerful enough 
and capable of carrying out large-scale operations far 
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from its bases and practising mobile warfare. In 1951, it 
launched 2 campaigns in the Bac Bo delta: the Hoang 
Hoa Tham campaign to break the coastal defence line 
(Dong Trieu — Uong Bi) and the Quang Trung campaign 
in Ha Nam, Phu Ly, Ninh Binh and Phat Diem along 
with guerilla activities in the enemy’s rear. 

As the enemy attacked Hea Binh, the High Command 
of the Vietnamese army decided upon a counter-offen- 
sive on two fronts: on the one hand, the bulk of the 
regular army was dispatched to besiege Hoa Binh: on the 
other hand, two divisions infiltrated into the occupied 
regions to co-ordinate their action with that of regional 
forces and guerrillas. The enemy thus found themselves 
between the ‘devil and the deep sea. If they sent in 
reinforcements to relieve Hoa Binh their rear would be 
at the mercy of the adversary. What was to be done? 

Salan, replacing De Lattre who was taken ill in the 
thick of the Hoa Binh battle and sent back home where 
he died some time later, declared that Hoa Binh should 
be defended at all costs. 

After 3 months of fierce fighting, the French beat a 
retreat, leaving behind 21,500 dead and wounded, both 
in the rear and in Hoa Binh, The De Lattre plan was 
shattered. The “national army” and the puppet adminis- 
tration went to pieces. “Pacification” was reduced to 
failure. The morale of the French troops was seriously 
affected. 

Following the Hoa Binh debacle, Letourneau, former 
Minister for Overseas France, was nominated High 
Commissioner in Indochina. Together with Salan, he went 
all-out for a “total war” in the delta, with increasingly 
destructive mopping-up operations conducted by forces 
of from 15 to 18 battalions and supported by massive 
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bombings: Operation Amphibie in Ha Nam (March 1952), 
Operation Mercure in Thai Binh (April 1952), Operation 
Polotureo in Bae Ninh (April 1952), ete. 

Counter-raid actions were taken everywhere by the 
regional armed forces and the guerrillas in co-ordination 
with the regular army, and heavy losses were inflicted. 
on the enemy. The guerrilla movement was carried to 
its peak. 

Although the principal front always remained Bac Bo 
where big battles had taken place, fighting in Nam Bo 
was no less hard and heroic. In the first days of the 
Resistance, Nam Bo was regarded by the French as 
“pacified.” Nevertheless the war raged on there. Ag it 
constituted a kind of “reserve” in human and material 
resources, ruthlessly exploited by the enemy to serve 
his war of reconquest, it experienced, like the rest of 
_the country, bloody. repression,. especially in the early 

. fifties. Large-scale mopping-up operations were launched 
against the Plain of Reeds and various provinces (Tar. 
An, Bien Hoa, Ben Tre, Gia Dinh, ete.) Everywhere, 
the enemy met stiff resistance from the people. Guerilla 
fighting was carried on even to the vicinity of Saigon, 
Big attacks causing heavy losses to the enemy were 
made by the people’s army.in 1947, 1948 and 1949 in 
Giong Dua, La Nha and Tam Vu; in 1951 in Cai Be; 
in 1952 in Cape St: Jacques and particularly in Phu Tho 
against an ammunition depot, destroying 3 million litres 
of gasoline, 2 million litres of fuel, one thousand 500-kilo 
bombs.and 200 million cartridges, etc. At the end of 1953, 
fighting increased especially in the provinces of My Tho, 
Long. Xuyen, Chau Doc and Ha Tien where more than 

` 2,000 operations were launched against the enemy. 
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Alongside armed struggle, political. and economic 
struggle was also carried out, Plantations were burned. 
In major cities, especially in Saigon-Cho Lon, big 
demonstrations took place with the participation of 
hundreds of thousands of people. A case in point was the 
demonstration held on March 19, 1950 against the arrival 
in Saigon of American warships, 

Thus, after being the first to start the anti-French 
Resistance in 1945, Nam Bo was also the first to wage 
anti-U.S. struggle from 1950. 

During the Resistance years, great transformations took 
place in the liberated zones. The people’s regime distri- 
buted 650,000 hectares of land to poor peasants, combated 
illiteracy, democratized village administration (out of a 
total of 1,214 villages, 1,075 were placed under its 
authority), ete, 

After the “Hoa Binh Campaign,” the years 1952-1953 
were marked by two big campaigns launched by the 
Vietnamese army: 

the “Tay Bac Campaign” in October-November 1952, 
when a zone of 28,000 sq. kilometres with a population 
of 250,000 inhabitants was liberated. The free zone now 
extended from Viet Bac to the Laos-Viet Nam border; 

— the “Upper Laos Campaign” in April 1952, in 
co-ordination with the Laotian patriotic: forces, following 
which a vast zone embracing the provinces of Sam Neua, 
Xieng Khoang and Phongsaly came under the authority 
of the Pathet Lao and was linked with Viet Bac. 

The Vietnamese Resistance now possessed a vast and 
solid rear. 

In February 1951, a historic event, of capital impor- 
tance, occurred: the 2nd National Congress of the Indo- 
chinese Communist Party was held and the Party hence- 
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forward officially took the name of Viet Nam Workers 
Party. At this Congress, the guiding line of the new 
stage of the Resistance was defined, with the watchword 
“Everything for the Front, everything for victory.” 

In the economic field, this period (1951-1953) was 
characterized by the stabilization and development of 
the national economy. The main preoccupations remained 
the boosting of agricultural production, An emulation 
movement was launched to stimulate the peasants to 
produce as much as possible. In the occupied regions, 
production was carried out alongside counter-raid actions, 
attacks on enemy convoys and military posts, destruction 
of communication lines, ete. 

In the financial fields, radical measures were taken to 
control galloping inflation and to check budgetary dis- 
equilibrium. In May 1951, decisions were taken on: 

— the founding of a National Bank; 

— the putting into circulation of a new currency (the 
new dong being equal to 10 old dong); 

—the imposition of a unique agricultural tax, which 
replaced all duties, taxes and other contributions incum~ 
bent on the peasants; and 

— the establishment of the State Trade Service. 

The receipts, covering 82 per cent of the budget expen- 
diture in 1952 as against 23 per cent in 1950 and 30 per 
cent in 1951, reached a record figure in 1953: 116 per 
cent, 

Prices were established day by day: in Viet Bac in 
one year, the price of rice was lowered by 35 per cent, 
that of salt by 55 per cent and that of cloth by 39 per 
cent, 
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As the war proceeded, the partition of zones was 
abolished; trade intercourse between the two zones, 
occupied and free, was established, io the advantage of 
the latter. 

With the opening of the Sino-Vietnamese frontier, trade 
with People’s China augmented. 

The economy of the D.R.V.N. took on a new aspect. The 
outlines of a democratic and people’s economy, prelude 
to a socialist economy, showed more clearly, 

In feudalist and agrarian Viet Nam, the peasantry, 
especially the poor peasants, made up the majority of the 
population. Agriculture constituted the principal sector, 
on which the country’s economy depended. From the 
beginning of the Resistance, the poor peasants played a 
“decisive part in it, ploughing, harvesting, repairing dikes 
and dams, building roads, organizing the guerilla foree 
and hunting down enemy spies, without mentioning the 
fact that they constituted the bulk of the soldiers of the 
People’s Army and of the army of voluntary porters who 
ensured food and ammunition supplies for the front, and 
that they made the greatest contribution in taxes and 
other contributions to war erpenditure. , 

With the continued extension of the war and inten- 
sification of mopping-up operations and raids it would 
have been impossible to cope with the situation without 
a general mobilization of the whole population, parti- 
cularly the poor peasaniry who constituted the decisive 
force. Therefore it was necessary to break the feudal 
shackles which had weighed on the peasants for centuries: 
exorbitant land rent and interest rates on loans, bullying, 
brutalities, extra-economic burdens, etc. It was high time 
to break the old structures in the villages and abolish the 
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centuries-old land ownership by the feudalists, in other 
words, to “bring land to those who till it.” 

In January 1953, the Central Committee of the Party 
formulated its theses on Land Reform and decided to 
launch a campaign of mass mobilization for its accom. 
plishment. On December 4, 1953 the National Assembly 
voted the Law on Land Reform, This historic event 
roused great enthusiasm in the peasant masses, in the 
army and in the entire people who were ready for every 
sacrifice to annihilate the enemy. 

In orded to group all social strata of different political 
leanings and religious creeds, the Viet Minh Front was 
merged in March 1951 with the Lien Viet into a broad 
National United Front. 


Winter 1953: the war reached a turning~point. 

The Americans, especially after their defeat in Korea, 
sought to take. the place of the French in the conduct 
of the war in Indochina. American aid accounted for up 
to 60 per cent (375 million dollars) of the French war 
expenditure in 1953 and 80 per sent in 1954 as against 
only 12 per cent in 1951. American arms supplies, averag- 
ing 6,000 tons per month in 1951, reached 25,000 tons in 
1953 and 88,000 tons in July 1954. American missions led 
by high-ranking officials, including Secretary of State 
Foster Dulles and. Vice President Nixon, came and 
inspected the Indochinese front. Airlifts were organized 
from France, the Philippines and Japan for supplies to 
Indochina. Two aircraft carriers of the 7th Fleet were 
dispatched to the Tonkin Gulf, 250 American pilots took 
a direct part in the fighting. 
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In May 1953, Navarre replaced Salan. The “Navarre 
Plan” was elaborated in conformity with the Pentagon’s 
instructions. It aimed at annihilating the Vietnamese 
forces and completely “pacifying” ihe country in 18 
months and 3 stages. 

With increased American aid, Navarre busied himself 
with re-organizing the “national army” which soared to 
320,000 men in 1954 and consisted of 86 battalions. By 
the end of 1953, the strength of the French Expeditionary 
Corsp had reached 250,000 men, with an artillery 26 
battalions strong, an air force of 528 craft and a marine 
force of 390 units. 

Major mopping-up operations were launched in the 
.whole of the country, involving dozens of battalions and 
air and naval units: 

— Operation Camargue in Binh-Tri-Thien, 

— Operation Brochet in Thai Nguyen — Hung Yen in 
September 1953, 

— Operation Gerfaut in Thai Binh in December 1953, 

— Operation Tarentaise in Nam Dinh in August 1953. 

Attacks with massive bombardments were directed 
against the liberated regions such as in Ninh Binh, Phu 
Tho and the 4th and 5th Interzones. 

The situation seemed to “have improved” after 
Navarre’s arrival. 

To smash the Navarre Plan was the immediate task of 
the People’s Army in the Autumn - Winter Campaign of 
1953. The Vietnamese High Command then decided to 
launch an offensive in the direction of the Northwest and 
Central Laos. In the 5th Interzone, it was also urgent to 
open the road towards the High Plateaux to the regular 
forces. Together with the regular army, in the occupied 
regions, the regional armed forces and the guerrillas were 
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to attack the enemy's rear. The hub of this offensive plan 
was Dien Bien Phu. 

In an effort to win back the initiative, Navarre opened 
Campaign Mouette in October 1953 directed against the 
free region of Ninh Binh, an operation which incurred 
heavy losses. 

On December 10, 1953 the big Winter-Spring Campaign 
of 1954 of the People’s Army was opened with an attack 
on Lai Chau, which the French evacuated on December 
5 to withdraw to Dien Bien Phu, a powerfully-defended 
entrenched camp. Lai Chau was liberated on December 
12, with a vast area of 10,000sq. kilometres and 160,000 
inhabitants. 

In Laos, in face of the offensive launched by the Viet- 
namese and Pathet Lao armed forces, the French aban- 
doned Thakhet and other centres to take refuge in Seno 
which they transformed into a fortified position, 

All these offensives compelled Navarre to scatter his 
forces which were concentrated in the Bac Bo delta in 
order to “preserve territory” and build up systems of 
“hedgehog” positions believed capable of resisting the 
assault of the Vietnamese armed forces and holding up 
the adversary. 

In January 1954, Navarre embarked upon the 2nd stage 
of his plan with the opening of Campaign Atlante 
launched against the 4 provinces of Phu Yen, Binh Dinh, 
Quang Ngai and Quang Nam of the 5th Interzone. Instead 
of putting up a frontal resistance against the adversary, 
the People’s Army moved the bulk of its troops to the 
High Plateaux, liberating Konium, encircling Pleiku and 
driving the enemy out of the northern part of the district. 
After that the free area of the 5th Interzone was extended 
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to the frontiers of Cambodia and Lower Laos. The offen- 
sive on the High Plateaux compelled Naverre to deploy 
his forces destined for Campaign Atlante to Pleiku 
which he transformed into another fortified position. 
Thus Campaign Atlante was smashed. 

In March 1954, almost ali the French mobile units, 
hitherto concentrated in the Bac Bo delta, were moved 
to different fronts. The “pacified” regions were left 
exposed and seemed difficult to protect from intensified 
guerrilla activity. 

The Navarre Plan seemed to be heading for utter 
failure. 

In January 1954, the People’s Army encircled Dien 
Bien Phu. After 55 days and nights of fierce fighting, this 
entrenched camp, commonly described as “impregnable” 
by the French, fell under the blows of the Vietnamese 
armed forces. On May 7, 1954, General De Castries, field 
commander, surrendered with 16,200 men. This victory 
of the Vietnamese army and people brought to nought 
all the manœuvres intended to torpedo the Geneva Con- 
ference which had been going on since April 1954 to 
discuss the re-establishment of peace in Indochina. In 
spite of its desperate efforts, Washington could not 
prevent the signing of agreements which put an end to 
hostilities. 

Every bit of the French imperialists’ will ‘for recon- 
quest was smashed forever, and the danger of a war 
having to be fought against a joint Franco-American front 
was averted. 

On July 20, 1954 the Geneva Agreements solemnly 
recognized the independence, sovereignty, unity and 
territorial integrity of Viet Nam (and of Cambodia and 
Laos). 
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A provisional demarcation line, drawn at the 17th 
parallel, enabled the two belligerent armies to regroup 
in the two zones, North and South. 

On October 10, 1954, the Government of the D.R.V.N. 
returned to Hanoi. In the completely liberated Northern 
zone, the building of socialism commenced, while in the 
South, the struggle to complete the national and demo- 
cratic Revolution continued against U.S. imperialism and 
its valets. 
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{i — AMERICAN INTERVENTION 
IN VIET NAM 


NGUYEN KHAC VIEN 


By the end of the Second World War, when the Viet- 
namese peaple had wrested back their independence after 
nearly a century of unremitting struggle against French 
colonialism, US imperialism had become the ringleader 
of the imperialist camp, dreaming of world hegemony 
and assuming the role of international policeman. To 
stamp out revolutionary movements everywhere on the 
earth became one of the main goals of US global strategy. 
Therefore, the more thorough the struggle for indepen- 
dence and social renovation in Viet Nam, the sharper the 
clash with US imperialism, which at last grew into a 
large-scale war. 

Washington hax been facing a people with a vigorous 
national tradition, who had waged a protracted fight, 
under the leadership of a battle-seasoned Marxist- 
Leninist party, against old colonialism. Thus, US impe- 
nalisra has been compelled to use all its material, political 
and military menns, all the tricks and schemes either 
of its own contrivance or designed by European colonial- 
isms, to try and break the Vietnamese people's resistance. 
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As a result, the Viet Nam-USA duel became a decisive 
test not only for the two countries but also for the 
struggle which opposes US imperialism to the revolu- 
tionary and progressive forces in the world. 

A brief summary of the various phases of American 
intervention in Viet Nam during the past quarter century 
may help to place each event and each fact in its historical 
context. 


First Designs 


Until the Second World War Washington, too busy 
with its undertakings in Latin America and still unable 
to oust European imperialisms, only intervened in a 
marginal way in Asia. World War Two gave it the oppor- 
tunity to set foot in China first, then in Japan. Aid and 
support to the Chiang Kai-shek regime to crush the 
Chinese revolution became a basic policy of the United 
States in Asia, The resources of Southeast Asia (oil, tin, 
rubber) also attracted US monopolies while the national- 
liberation movement rocking that area of the world 
greatly worried them. With its experience in neo- 
colonialism acquired in Latin America, Washington cun- 
ningly put on an anti-colonialist mask to try and hoot 
out French colonialism from Indochina and pick placemen 
among the Indochinese. 

The first US significant move was made at Potsdam, 
in 1944 when Washington obtained the. agreement that 
after the Japanese surrender Indochina would be occu- 
pied north of the 16th. parallel by Chiang Kai-shek’s 
and south of it by British troops. Thus, the French were 
driven out and the national-liberation movements faced 
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with a huge coalition of military and political forces. 
Behind the 200,000 Chiang Kai-shek troops coming to 
occupy northern Indochina with a view to stifling the 
national movement and setting up a puppet government 
stood US power. What could a Vietnamese government 
still entangled in considerable difficulties, so it was 
thought, do in face of Chiang Kai-shek troops but to 
yield, and in face of alluring promises of US financial 
and technical assistance but to accept? 

The August 1945 Revolution baffled the Washington 
strategists, Upon their arrival in Viet Nam, the men of 
Chiang Kai-shek and the British found a genuinely 
national and popular government already established. 
All attempts at replacing it by submissive puppets were 
of no avail. But Washington did not give up and tried 
to coax the new Vietnamese leaders with the promise 
of financial and technical assistance. As a matter of fact, 
the Vietnamese economy had been completely disrupted 
and ruined; two million people had starved to death. 
Chiang Kai-shek troops had plundered the country. The 
revoluticanry government had no financial reserves, either 
in local currency, gold or foreign currencies. 

But to Washington’s great surprise, the Government 
of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam turned down 
the offer. Despite all manceuvres by Chiang Kai-shek men 
in the North, all attempts at aggression and reconquest 
by the British and the French in the South, despite the 
considerable economic difficulties and the complete lack 
of foreign aid, the Vietnamese revolutionary government 
held out. Again Washington had to revise its plans. 

Besides, in 1945 the British and the French still hoped 
to restore their colonial privileges and would not let 
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themselves be ousted. Washington needed French co-op- 
eration to rig up the Atlantic military bloc, while in China 
Chiang Kai-shek, on whom US hopes rested, was heading 
for a debacle. The Chinese Kuomintang regime, which 
was serving as a screen for US designs in Asia, was 
rapidly collapsing under the blows of the revolutionary 
movement. 

That is why when the French in 1946 embarked on a 
typical colonia: war to try and reconquer Indochina, 
Washington did not oppose it in spite of anti-colonialist 
pledges by US presidents. But it continued its machina- 
tions. As early as 1947, US agents contacted Emperor 
Bao Dai while Washington urged Paris to adopt a more 
“intelligent” policy in Viet Nam, i.e. to substitute neo- 
colonialist for old colonialist methods, the latter being 
too conspicuous and therefore ineffective. Step by step, 
this policy was to he followed by the French, who had 
bitterly failed in their military offensives. 

In January 1949, the White House officially informed 
the French government that it fully backed the latter’s 
efforts to establish the Bao Dai “national” government. 
The French used Bao Dai to try and lure a part of the 
population away from the resistance movement and set 
up an efficient puppet army; they consequently received 
increasing US financial and military aid aimed at helping 
them to carry on and eventually win the war. Relying 
also on the Americans, Bao Dai and his accomplices for 
their part tried to snatch the most. advantages possible 
from the French. As for Washington, by giving assistance 
to the French colonialists and keeping a hold on the Bao 
Dai government, it secured for itself a privileged position. 

On February 7, 1950, the United States recognized the 
Bao Dai government to which France had symbolically 
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transferred powers on December 30, 1949. Meanwhile, 
Chiang Kai-shek had been ousted from mainland China 
and a revolutionary government had been set up in 
Peking. Washington readied itself! for war in Korea and 
issued a call te arms in the “f world” for a great 
anticommunist crusade, 

The Western camp's aim was not only to erush the 
Vietnamese national movement but alse to tarn Indochina 
into a bastion against People's China and the revolution 
in Asia. On March 16, 1950, two US warships moored in 
Saigon while US planes flew over the city. This show 
of force in favour of the French colonialixts triggered a 
strong reaction from the Saigan population. On March 
19, several hundred thousand demonstrators ted by mimy 
prominent personelities, among them Lawyer Nguyen 
Huu Tho, turned out in the streets te protest against this 
American intervention. The US warships were corpellert 
to leave Saigon that yery dit 

In April 1950, the Foreign Ministers of the USA, France 
and Britain met in Londen ta devise a comman polity in 
Indochina. US aid in weapons aned money tu the Prench 
colonialists inerea. On June 27, 1958, President 
Truman sent to Indochina a mitit sion which was 
to work hand in piove with the French command ‘The 
Korean war haq alre artyk US missions followed 
one another in Indoohins. some to cantrul the use of 
economie aid, others to supervi ryo plans On 
December 23, 1950, the USA, Franee and the Indorbinu. 
“Associated” Ste ianed a “undnnl dedence” 
to the effect that “Prange and the Associated States phali 
to receive all tho American persmnel required to imple 
ment this accord ancl te risidiiy anil thoroughly sive: them 
all necessary facilities for fuller tede raski” 
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Rapidly Washington tightened its hold. The main goal 
being to suppress the Vietnamese national movement, 
arms supplies to the French expeditionary corps were 
boosted : 73,000 tons of war material in 1950-1951, includ- 
ing 126 aircraft (about 60 billion old francs). By October 
1952, up to 200 shipments of US weapons had arrived in 
Indochina, In 1953, ai the instigation of Washington and 
in close co-operation with US military missions, the 
French command, having received a substantial aid from 
the USA, worked out the Navarre plan which was to deal 
heavy blows at the Vietnamese resistance and enable 
France to terminate the war in a position of strength 
within 18 months. 

US arms supplies kept pouring in: US credits covered 
more than 70 percent of the war expenditure in 1954. 
American technicians helped the French air forces while 
American, officers shared in the making of operational 
plans. This massive US participation, particularly in arms 
deliveries, was to enable Washington to sabotage all 
attempts by Paris at negotiation with the Vietnamese 
resistance and to supervise the conduct of the war. The 
base of Dien Bien Phu was thus successively inspected 
by US Generals Trapnell and O'Daniel. 

Despite French opposition, US hold upon the puppet 
government and army grew steadily. As early as Septem- 
ber 1951, an agreement on “economic co-operation” was 
signed between Bao Dai and Washington, which brought 
pressure to bear upon the French and implanted its agents 
step by step in the Bao Dai administration. In 1953, in 
exchange for substantial aid to France for the implemen- 
tation of the Navarre plan, the Americans obtained direct 
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participation in the training of puppet troops. Barly in 
1954, General O'Daniel headed a mission to this effect. 

When French defeat became imminent, particularly 
in April 1954, during the siege of Dien Bien Phu, the 
“hawks” with Vice-President Nixon at their head wanted 
to send US troops to Indochina, Massive bombings were 
planned to be carried aut by bombers taking off from 
the Philippines and escorted by fighters of the Seventh 
Fleet. But the victories recorded by the Vietnamese 
resistance and the reactions of French and world opinion 
kept the British government out of the venture and 
Operation “Vulture” was called off. Moreover, it was also 
opposed by US generals, among them Ridgway, former 
C-in-C of US troops in Korea, who had learnt that to 
send GIs to Asia was to court certain defeat, or at least 
to get caught in a protracted morass. 

Washington then strove to prevent the convening of 
the Geneva Conference on Indochina and, having failed, 
directed its efforts in two ways: on the one hand to 
torpedo the conference, back the preposterous claims of 
Bao Dai and his ilk for an outright capitulation of the 
Vietnamese resistance, and on the other to rally impe- 
rialist and native reactionary forces in Southeast Asia 
into a coalition for carrying on the war. The first move 
fizzled out. The Geneva Conference ended on July 20, 
1954, with the conclusion of cease-fire agreements which 
put an end to the war. The project of military co-opera~ 
tion in Southeast Asia had to be put off until a few weeks 
after the signing of the armistice in Indochina. 

Meanwhile, Washington had succeeded in imposing on 
the French Ngo Dinh Diem as Prime Minister of Bao Dai 
(June 1954). 


The US-Diem Regime 


Once the cease-fire in Indochina signed, Washington 
did not reconcile itself to its setback and wasted no time, 
Its goals were obvious: to turn South Viet Nam into a 
new-type US colony, a military base from which to start 
the reconquest of North Viet Nara, and a political and 
strategic base for the domination of Southeast Asia, The 
plan was briskly carried into effect. 

In September 1954, there was set up the Southeast Asia 
military bloc (USA, Britain, France, Australia, Pakistan, 
Thailand, the Philippines) with a protocol in the treaty 
which made possible intervention in Indochina. Countless 
US economic and military missions and US advisers in 
all fields supervized the functioning of the Saigon admin- 
istration. They took in hand all branches of activity and 
all projects, from the drafting of a constitution, the 
training of the armed forces and police to ihe preparation 
of an “agrarian reform” and school curricula. Rapidly, 
through the Paris agreement and the granting of a few 
economic and cultural advantages to France, the Ameri- 
cans stopped all direct French influence. Pro-French secis 
and parties were liquidated either by corruption or by 
force of arms. 

On April 28, 1956, French troops definitively evacuated 
Viet Nam: Paris shirked its responsibilities for the imple- 
mentation of the Geneva Agreements which provided for 
the holding of general elections that year to bring about 
the peaceful reunification of the country. 

The Americans’ Viet Nam policy, however, was based 
on frenzied opposition to this reunification. In open 
violation of the Geneva Agreements, Washington sent 
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weapons and military personnel en masse to South Viet 
Nam in order to build a large puppet army and set up 
logistic, air and naval bases, and a dense network of stra- 
tegic communications. 

Flouting these accords, the Americans also advised Ngo 
Dinh Diem to ereate a separate state of South Viet Nam, 
with its own “National Assembly” and “Constitution.” A 
rigged referendum overthrew Bao Dai and brought Ngo 
Dinh Diem to the highest office. 

US neo-colonialist policy in 1954 was thus clear: 

~-To eliminate French presence and take direct control 
of South Viet Nam ; 

—To rig up a puppet dictatorship devoted to 
Washington ; 
`— To liquidate the national and revolutionary move- 
ment in South Viet Nam; 

-= Lastly, to embark on a reconquest of North Viet 
Nam, 

The Hquidation of the national and revolutionary move- ~ 
ment was the sine qua non condition for an Amer- 
ican hold on the country. With the help of US advisers, 
right from the start the Diem administration applied a 
cruel policy against the whole population. The experience 
of old and new colonialisms in the field of repression, the 
Nazi-inspired fascist methods, the medieval practices of 
the Vietnamese feucualists, of whom Ngo Dinh Diem was 
the representative — everything was resorted to in an 
attempt ta terrorize the population and suppress all 
opposition, 

A repressive apparatus covered the entire country, from 
the capital to the remotest villages. Mass slaughters, 
torturés, deportations, mass detentions, mopping-up of 
vast areas — never had the South Vietnamese people gone 
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through so dark a period. The few years of -so-called 
“peace” from 1955 to 1959 made more victims than many 
years of war. 

Faced with American and Diemist terror, in the first 
years after the armistice, the population, in order not to 
violate the signed agreements, only resisted by using 
political means: demonstrations, petitions, meetings... The 
peasants, in particular, fiercely opposed the landlords’ 
and headmen’s attempts to rob them of their lands. From 
1945 to 1954, in many areas they had been granted land 
by. the revolutionary power and had lived under a 
democratic regime. During that period the feudalist had 
fled to the towns to live under the protection of the 
French expeditionary corps. With the Diemist dictatorship 
they now returned to their villages to wrest back their 
lands and re-establish their administrative and political 
control, 

The Americans and Diem had set up a repressive appa- 
ratus which included armed forces. and an omnipresent 
police. Besides regular troops, the army comprised 
security units at provincial level and civic guards. at 
village evel. Several. parallel police services were in 
operation. Anyone who had in any way participated in 
the anti-French resistance was charged with “commu~ 
nism”. or “connivance with the communists,” the parents 
of cadres and fighters regrouped in the North were sub- 
jected to a real witch-hunt. The charges of “communism” 
could cause anyone to be jailed for an indefinite period 
and often to be tortured to death. “Tiger cages” had 
existed since the early days of the regime. 

After July 1956, having refused to hold general elec- 
tions as scheduled in the Geneva Agreements, the Saigon 
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administration stepped up its repression. Popular opposi- 
tion having developed, repressive measures became éver 
more brutal and bloody. Vast areas were subjected to 
sweeps involving up to 10,000 and even 15,000 men, and 
people were concentrated or deported wholesale allegedly 
to build ‘agrovilles’ or “agricultural settlemerits” 
(agrovilles in rural areas and agricultural settlements in 
mountain regions). 

Except for a small group gathered around Ngo Dinh 
Diem's family and adventurers who would do everything 
just to get a few dollars, all social classes and strata were 
hit by the repression: peasants, workers, intellectuals, 
bourgeois who either were patriotic-minded or simply 
wanted normal relations to be established with the North, 
ethnic minorities, non-catholic religious sects... Even 
‘Cabinet ministers had to go into self-exile to escape the 
police. With US blessing and advice, Diem and his 
brothers — and sister-in-law — lorded it over the country 
and held power of life and death over the people. Wash- 
ington came to think of US hold in South Viet Nam as 
unshakable and dubbed Diem the “Churchill of Asia.” 

But the Americans had reckoned without the Viet- 
namese people’s abilities. Since 1860, the South Viet Nam 
population had untiringly waged an arduous political and 
military struggle against French colonialism; between 
1945 and 1954 this national and democratic struggle had 
reached a very high level and involved all strata of the 
people. It should be recalled that as early as March 1950, 
when the war against the French colonialists was raging, 
hundreds of thousands of people had demonstrated against 
American intervention, How could the Americans hope to 
camouflage this interference, now that it was even more 
open? The anti~national policy of the Ngo Dinh Diem 
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family which perpetuated the division of the cauntry and 
the bloody repression which hit the bulk of the popula- 
{ion provoke: an ever wider and stronger opposition. 

In 1959 this repression was even given a legal cover: 
in May that year the Saigon “National Assembly” ‘passed 
Law 10-59 which empowered special military tribunals to 
try and execute, on the spot and without delay, anyorie 
arrested by the police or captured during a mop-up 
operation. A threat of. extermination hung over the 
patriotic movement and the whole population. From 
political struggle the latter gradually shifted to self- 
defence armed struggle. The first engagements with the 
Diem army, and police broke out in remote villages and 
mountain areas. In January 1960, in Ben Tre province 
(Mekong Delta) the people’s forces wrested power in 
many places and set up a people’s self-management 
power, This “chain insurrection” rapidly spread to many. 
provinces, thoroughly shaking the Diem administration in 
the countryside, 

The crisis of the Diem administration spread to the 
towns and even to part of the Saigon army. On Novem- 
ber 11, 1960, some officers and units attempted a coup. 
Although it aborted, this was evidence that the regime was 
deeply undermined. 

Face to face with the neo-colovialist regime rigged up 
by the Americans, there had risen up a vast national and 
popular movement including all social classes, ethnic 
groups, various religious and political groups, among a 
people who had had long experience of political and 
armed struggle. On December 20, 1960, those organiza- 
tions and groups born of the opposition and resistance to 
the US-Diem regime merged into a National Front for 
Liberation (NFL) whose program called for the overthrow 
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of the Diem administration, the liquidation of all foreign 
interference, the establishment of a national-coalition 
government, the setting up of a democratie regime, a 
to n policy of peace and neutrality, and gradual 
advanes tuwarn the peaceful reunification of the country. 
Early in 1801, the People’s Liberation Army came into 
being. 


Special War 


The Kennedy administration which had just come to 
power in Washington was placed before this alternative : 
either to tet dewn fhe Diem regime and renounce its 
attempted held on South Viet Nam, or to make war upon 
the Vietnarnese people, If chose the latter solution. With 
Kennedy, US global strategy was radically directed 
againal the Third World which was regarded as the revo- 
lutfonary hotbed io be urgently suppressed. The Kennedy- 
Taylor-McNamara team set ap a whole political and mili- 
tary apparatus, and even worked out a “doctrine” to try 
and conquer the Third World, and crush the national 
liberatian movements in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
or detect them fror their goals, Attention was paid in 
particular to “countyr-insurgeney" methods and weapons 
to den} with guerilla warfare and other forms of armed 
struggle af the colonized peaples. 

‘Thug the "spevial war” strategy saw the light of day. 
as it has become ever mure difficult in our time to send 
classi ions with direct intervention by 
US trunps, 
proxy. With its material and financial power, it could 
sustain a jarge puppet administration and army and equip 
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these mercenaries with most up-to-date weapons, and 
needed only to cap this army with US “advisers” specially 
trained for’ this kind of war, in which carefully studied 
politico-military moves helped by an ultra-modern war. 
technology could check the revolutionary war of colonized 
peoples. 

Washington then chose South Viet Nam as a testing 
ground for this new strategy of “special war.” The prepa~_ 
rations having been completed in February 1962, a US 
operational command was set up in Saigon with a staff 
of advisers to direct the puppet troops, its number 
swelling to 25,000 in 1964. 

All categories of puppet troops regular, regional or 
local — were strengthened, totalling half a million in 
1964. An air force with 500 aircraft, an armoured corps 
with hundreds of vehicles including amphibious tanks, 
many river flotillas, ultra-rapid submachineguns, a huge 
artillery and many electronic devices gave this army great 
mobility, considerable fire-power, ultra-modern means of 
detection and intelligence gathering. For the first tirne in 
the history of mankind, toxic chemicals were dropped on 
vegetation and crops. 

Thus, both in terms of manpower and. armaments. 
Washington mobilized for this special war more resources 
than’France had done in 1954, at the time of Dien Bien 
Phu. Starting in-1962, the US-puppet command launched 
repeated operations, several each month, some involving 
up to 15,000-20,000 men. 

Washington pursued a double goal: on the one hand 
to wipe out the liberation armed forces by swift military 
operations, and on the other to pen up the rural popula- 
tion ih more than 16,000 strategic hamlets, real concentra- 
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tion camps where Saigon could enforce a direct and 
draconian control behind barbed wire fences. 

The helicopters, in particular; were to ensure absolute 
supremacy for the puppet troops, enabling them to strike 
anywhere by surprise and pounce upon tracked down 
guerillas like “hawks upon sparrows,” to quote the pro~ 
moters of this weapon. Systematic bombings, continual 
artillery poundings, toxic chemical sprayings and indiscri-. 
minate terrorism were to stamp out any attempt at resist- 
ance on the part of the population and compel it to join 
the strategic hamlets. In fact, this implacable war, these 
huge means of destruction and slaughter did make many 
victims, and at the start, particularly in 1962, had caused 
many difficulties to the popular resistance. That year, 
20,000 operations were launched and 600 million dollars 
of US aid were granted to the Saigon administration — 
four times the 1960 figure. In the minds of the American 
leaders, the pacification of South Viet Nam: was to be 
achieved by late 1962 (Staley-Taylor plan). 

However, the South Vietnamese and their armed forces 
quickly found an answer to US armaments and strategy. 
Combining armed with political struggle, building combat 
villages everywhere, fighting both in the countryside and 
the towns, in the plains and in the mountains, using rudi- 
mentary weapons, traps and modern arms captured from 
the enemy, the population and the liberation armed forces 
set up a vast net which paralysed the giant US~puppet 
military and administrative apparatus while inflicting 
heavy losses upon it. Explanation and political persuasion 
work among the puppet forces-completed their demorali- 
zation. 
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In January, at Ap Bac, 60 kilometres from Saigon, the 
two trumpeards of special war—helicopters and amphi- 
bious tanks proved to be quite vulnerable, After Ap Bag, 
1963 was marked with severe setbacks for the puppet 
army; the victories of the liberation ‘forces greatly helped 
the population to wage a tenacious and vigorous struggle 
against relocation. Many strategic hamlets were demolish. 
ed or turned into combat villages. Many of them changed 
hands repeatedly, with the Americans and their puppets, 
vainly seeking to re-impose their control on those freed, 
The entire population, men and women, old and young 

«in all localities, was engaged in this merciless struggle, 
By the end of 1963, 80 per cent of the strategic hamlets 
had been destroyed. 

The repeated military setbacks and the failure of the 
relocation program showed Washington that Diem was no 
longer equal to his task. On November 1, 1963, Diem and 
his brother Nhu were liquidated, and the US services 
brought to power a military junta with General Duong 
Van Minh at its head. In 1964, McNamara came to Saigon 
to work out new pacification plans ancl Washington sent 
new technical means to Viet Nam. But the deeply shaken 
puppet administration and array were plunged into an 
irretrievable and endless crisis: coups d'état followed one 
another in Saigon where the US services tried in vain to. 
find a formula of government likely to allow the war to 
be conducted in an efficient way: military junta, associat- 
ed. miliiary-civilian government, dictatorship under one 
general, rule by veterans or “young Turks.” 

For their part, the population and the liberation armed 
forces, having rapidly mastered armed and political 
struggle, went on to the offensive, When 1965 began, the 
failure of the “special war” was patent: 
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— The puppet army was disintegrating and losing all 
cornbativeness ; 

— The puppet administration was undergoing a deep 
crisis ; x 

— The “strategic hamlet” policy had fizzled out; 

— The liberation armed forces, far from being wiped 
out, had become ever more battle-seasoned and were 
able to foil all US arms and tactics; 

--The NFL liberated zone covered nearly four-fifths 
of the territory with two-thirds of the population; and 

— American opinion began to stir while US interna- 
tional prestige began to suffer. On the other hand, the 
NFL’s international audience steadily grew. 

Once again, Washington was placed before an alterna- 
tive: either to give up its attempt at domination over 
South Viet Nam and make peace, or to carry on the war . 
and intensify it—in sum to escalate — so as to try to save 
the collapsing puppet regime at any cost, and cling to Viet 
Nam and Indochina by book or by crook. 


Escalation and “Limited” War 


As early as late 1964, foreseeing the fiasco of the “spe- 
cial war,” the US command made a first escalation step. 
On August 5, 1964, planes taking off from Seventh Fleet 
carriers bombed several coastal localities of North Viel 
Nam, Washingion’s line of reasoning was simple, even 
simplistic; the treat of annihilation through air bombing 
should be enough to bring Hanoi to its knees and conse- 
quently cause the South Vietnamese resistance to give 
way, But the planes coming to bomb the DRVN met with 
strong riposte while the South Viet Nam people’s forces 
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pressed on. President Johnson ordered further escalation, 
On February 7, 1965, US planes again struck at the DRVN 
and more raids look place in the following weeks: on 
March 6, a frst contingent of marines landed in Da Nang, 
On April.?, while stepping up the bombing, Johnson put 
forward peace proposals which amounted to a real capitu- 
lation of the Vietnamese resistance, For the American 
leaders, an intensified threat of extermination would force 
the Vietnamese people to accept American terms. 
However, the Vietnamese people did not flinch. Wash- 
ington then set its military machine in motion: US stra- 
tegists had decided that in case the “special war" failed, 
US forces with their tremendous fire-power would inter- 
vene to carry the day and impose Washington's diktat, 
Within a few months, while bombings were stepped up 
against North Viet Nam, the best American divisions land- 
ed in force in South Viet Nam, accompanied by mercena- 
ries from satellite countries (Park Chung Hee's South Ko- 
reans, Australians, New Zealanders). The Seventh Fleet 
and Thailand-based US air forces participated in the 
operations. By November 1965, when the dry season began, 
US forces in South Viet Nam had reached 190,000 (more 
than the French expeditionary forces- in 1954}; together 
with the puppet army, the mercenaries from satellite 
countries, the Seventh Fleet and the US units in Thailand, 
they added upto 800,000 men with several thousand planes 
and helicopters (450 helicopters for the US Air Caval- 
ry Division alone), and severaj thousand pieces of artillery. 
Confidence of success, the US command launched its first 
dry-season counter-offensive in November 1968. One hun- 
dred battalions were hurled in five directions in Nam Bo 
and Central Viet Nam with a view to crushing the NFL 
:, Pegular forces, reconquering a great part of the liberated 


areas. and driving the Vietnamese resistarice to the re~ 
motest mountainous regions. Never had any army had at 
its disposal such immense fire-power, such great mobility 
and such numerical superiority over its adversary. What 
was to be done in face of this huge war machine? Should 
the Vietnamese people unconditionally accept American 
terms? Especially in view of the fact that the war was 
conducted in a merciless way: massive artillery poundings, 
B.52 carpet bombings, intensive use of chemical products, 
napalm, steel-pellet anti-personnel bombs. Even while the 
first engagements were taking place, American propaganda 
already sang victory. 

The 1965-1966 dry season came to an end. In April 1966 
the US command had to order a retreat and admit that no 
main objective had been achieved. For its part, the NFL 
announced that it had wiped out 100,000 enemy troops 
including over 40,000 GIs. Put to the test the myth of an 
invincible American war machine had been exploded. 

The failure of its first dry season counter-offensive was 
attributed by the US command simply to insufficient 
means. Fresh US ancl puppet troops were thus mustered. 
By late 1266, American effectives in South Viet Nam. had 
run to 380,000 and by carly 1967 to 440,000. Counting the 
puppets and mercenaries from satellite countries, the fig~ 
ure reached over one million. The number of planes and 
helicopters amounted to 4,500, that of ordnance pieces to 
nearly 3,000, and that of armoured vehicles to 3,500, Each 
month, the Americans rained 1,700 million shells and 
50,000 tons of bombs on Viet Nam. 

Despite this increment in military power, for the 1966- 
1967 dry season the US command displayed more caution, 
assigning less ambitious objectives to its counter-offensive, 
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and concentrating its forces particularly in Tay Ninh 
province, northwest of Saigon, where the headquarters of 
the NFL was supposed to be located. Greater attention 
was paid to pacification, specially entrusted to the puppet 
army. Destruction of villages, relocation of people and 
massacres of civilians became current pratice. 

Prom late October 1966 to April 1467, the US command 
successively launched three big operations in the direction 
of Tay Ninh, the most important of which, Junction City, 
involves as many as 45,000 men, 800 armoured vehicles 
and several hundred planes. For their part, the puppet 
troops helped by 40,000 “civic action” agents specially 
trained for that purpose, tried to “pacify” the country. 
Never had the US military effort in South Viet Nam been 
boosted to such a level, while the bombing of the North 
was stepped up. 

The big operations in Tay Ninh failed, so much so that 
even.as they were unfolding Washington had to dismiss 
two generals commanding the sector. 175,000 American 
and puppet troops were put out of action during that dry 
season, 1,800 planes and helicopters destroyed or damaged 
on the ground. The US command had to put off sine die 
the project of re-occupying the Mekong delta. Early in 
1967, while the US-puppet troops suffered heavy setbacks 
northwest of Saigon, the liberation forces opened another 
front on Route 9, near the 17th parallel: Westmoreland 
hastened to send the best American and puppet units to 
this new theatre of operations, thus leaving the Nam Bo 
front exposed, The US-puppet troops lost all initiative 
and had to fall back to ensure the defence of Saigon and 
the major bases and communication lines. Desertion rate 
increased in the puppet army. 
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Throughout 1967, Washington tried to send new rein- 
forcements to Viet Nam, but owing to the increasing oppo- 
sition of American opinion it was able io dispatch only 
100,000 men (180,000 in 1166). By the end of 1967, US 
effectives in South Viet Nam numbered 480,000 and by 
the beginning of 1968, over half a million, not counting 
the units stationed in Thailand and the Seventh Fleet. 
With the swelling of all categories of puppet troops and 
mercenaries from satellite countries by early 1968, the US 
command had 1,200,000 men at its disposal. 

This colossal army could not prevent the US side from 
being subjected to repeated onslaughts by the liberation 
forces: firmly holding the initiative, the latter attacked 
the US-puppet bases and posts northwest of Saigon or on 
the High Plateaux in the course of regular operations, 
while guerrilla war was intensified in the Mekong delta. 

It was in those conditions that the South Vietnamese 
people and liberation armed forces started their 1968 Tet 
offensive. On the night of January 29 and in the following 
days, armed attacks and popular uprisings broke out in 
about sixty cities, towns, population centres and military 
bases. The population closely co-ordinated their action with 
that of the liberation forces. On the night of January 30, 
a series of key-centres inside Saigon itself were assaulted : 
the US embassy, the “Presidential Palace,” the FLQ. of the 
puppet, Inter-arms General Staff, the radio station, the 
H.Q. of the puppet commands of marines and paratroops, 
‘the Central Police H.Q. and many depots of munitions and 
fuel. The 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th wards of Saigon city 
were occupied by the liberation forces and the population 
immediately organized self-defence units and people’s self- 
management committees. 
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In Hue on January 31, the liberation forces entered the 
city, hoisted the NFL flag on the main tower of the Impe- 
rial City and freed 2,000 prisoners, On February 6, an 
NFL special communique announced that Saigon, Hue, 
Dalat, Nha Trang, Da Nang, Qui Nhon together with tens 
of provincial and district towns had been attacked, and 
that everywhere the population had co-operated with the 
armed forces, putting out of action 50,000 enemy troops, 
including 16,000 Americans, and destroying 1,500 planes 
and helicopters, most of them on the ground. 

The 1968 Tet offensives and uprisings proved that the 
liberation forces were able to spring closely co-ordinated. 
onslaughts everywhere at a time when the Americans and 
the puppets had brought their own cifectives to the highest 
level, and when their propaganda unceasingly tried to 
convey to the world the impression that the NFL had been 
completely crushed by US military power. The NFL's 
resounding victories deeply stirred world and American 
opinion. ! Washington had to relieve Westmoreland of his 
command in Indochina and replace him by General 
Abrams. 

Not only was the Pentagon compelled t0 appoint a new 
commander-in-chiet, it had also to completely change ita 
strategy. It was impossible to send to Viet Nam the 200,000 
men required by Westmoreland afier the 1968 Tet losses, 
Abrams received the order to hold on to a defensive stra- 
tegy, and instead of launching operations to “search and 
destroy” the NFL regular units, he confined himself to 
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“clearing and holding” the areas surrounding major cities 
and bases, particularly Saigon. 

This did not mean that the Pentagon had relinquished 
the idea of imposing a pax americana upon Viet Nam 
by force. Obliged to cut down the scope and number of 
ground operations, the US command intensified its aerial 
and naval bombardments, artillery poundings and chemical 
sprayings. The areas surrounding Saigon and other cities 
were practically razed on tens of kilometres, and every 
shrub doused with chemical products. The bombing of 
North Viet Nam was stepped up. 

However, American opinion grew impatient as Johnson 
and the Democratic Party started their election campaign. , 
What angered world and American opinion most was the . 
air escalation against the DRVN, an independent and sove- 
reign state and a member of the socialist camp. On March 
31, 1968, Johnson had to state that the bombing would be: 
restricted to a limited area of North Viet Nam, that he 
would not stand for election, and that Washington agreed 
to discuss with representatives of the DRVN Government. 

The proposal was rapidly accepted and talks began in 
Paris in May 1968. 

After March 31, US air forces concentrated their raids 
on the southern part of North Viet Nam, from Vinh down 
to the 17th parallel, hoping to cut all communications be- 
tween the North and the South, and to terrorize the popu- 
lation of this region by systematically destroying towns 
and villages. As a matter of fact, in this sector the popula- 
tion and the communication lines were concentrated in a 
narrow corridor between the mountains and the sea. For 
seven months the region was subjected to intensive aerial 
and naval bombardments of unprecedented savagery. But 
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this supreme effort against the DRVN was in vain. The US 
presidential election was drawing near. On November 1 
Johnson had to order the unconditional cessation of the 
bombing of the DRVN. This last-honour manœuvre failed 
to save the Democratic Party which lost the presidential 
election: the American people had lost confidence in John- 
son and his party, whom they held responsible for the 
aggravation of the war in Viet Nam, With his promises of 
peace. Richard Nixon got himself elected. The Republican 
Party came back to power. 

Talk peace but make war, such was the policy adopted 
by Johnson. in 1964 before his re-election. Nixon was to 
follow the same path. A dedicated champion of war, in 
1954 he had advocated direct US intervention to back the ` 
French colonialists. This time, having come to power, he 
was determined to win the war. But the situation in 1969 
did not enable him to act as freely as Johnson had been 
able to do in 1965, Unable to reinforce the US expedition- 
ary corps, he was compelled to siart bringing the “boys” 
home, American losses in Viet Nam had reached unaccept- 
able proportions for the American people. War expendi- 
ture for Indochina amounted to 30 billion dollars a year, 
while many projects for social welfare and educational 
development were neglected for lack of money. Opposition 
to the war policy ran high, especially among the students, 
America was restive. 

To carry on and win the war while culling down Amer. 
ican casualties and spendings to a level acceptable by 
American opinion and still seeking to impose American 
terms upon the Vietnamese people-~Nixon wanted to 
solve this thorny problem through the “Vietnamization of 
the war,” 
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The question was: 

— To provide the puppet army with enough men and 
material to make it the main force that would liquidate 
the Vietnamese resistance and constitute the essential prop 
of a Saigon government fully devoted to Washington's 
interests. 

— To gradually withdraw US ground forces. 

-— To maintain in Viet Nam enough US air and artillery 
forces to give effective support to the puppet army. This 
American military occupation will last as long as required. 

— To step up pacification, that is to make life unbear- 
able ‘for the population by massive aeral bombings and 
unceasing chemical sprayings so as to drive them to the 
towns controlled by the Americans and their puppets. 

. This “forced urbanization” was to turn the remaining « 
part of South Viet Nam into a desert pocked with millions 
of bomb craters, where no vegetation would grow, no bird 
would sing, and consequently no revolutionary forces 
could set foot or be revived, 

Nixon was all the more in a hurry to apply this barba- 
rous policy as the South Vietnamese resistance was not 

. only developing in the military field but also rapidly grow- 
ing politically just at a time when he was compelled to 
begin withdrawing GIs step by step, Soon after the 1968 
Tet offensive took place the Alliance of National, Demo- 
cratic and Peace Forces (ANDPF) was born, which rallied 
the intellectuals and middie classes in the occupied towns 
for joint action with the NFL. Then in June 1969, the 
NFL and the ANDPF convened a national congress which 
decided to set up the Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment (PRG) of the Republic of South Viet Nam, which 
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was rapidly récognized by many governments and interna. 
tional organizations Revolutionary people's committees 
were elected in most villages, districts and in many prov~ 
inces. This deepening implantation of the national and 
democratic movement and power in all regions and social 
categories stands in sharp contrast with the mounting and 
irretrievable crisis of the puppet regime. 

Indeed, the massive intervention of American troops had 
saved that regime from collapse, but only to make glar- 
ingly evident the anti-national character of the placement 
put by Washington at the head of the Saigon government. 
While the increasing US economic aid enabled the regime 
to survive, it also aggravated inflation and precipitated the 
ruin of local industries. And above all, the pressganging 
of youths triggered ever more violent opposition from the 
draftees and from all other strata of the population. De- 
bauchery, corruption and the brutal irruption of the 
“American way of life” brought about a deep anti-Amer- 
icanism, even among those who profited by US largesse. 
Whereas the supreme goal of “Vietnamization” was to rig 
up a puppet administration that could hold its own with- 
out the presence of American troops, the puppet regime 
needed this presence more than ever. 

In those conditions and under the pressure of the coming 
presidential elections, Nixon had more and more recourse 
to total war, In 1969, while North Viet Nam was bombed 
only sporadically, the tonnage of bombs dropped on Laos 
and particularly on South Viet Nam far exceeded that of 
1968, running to 1,389,000 tons, not to mention the artillery 
poundings and chemical sprayings, the latter covering 
several million hectares and resulting in real biocide. 
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Extension of the War 

Neither the intensification of bombardments and de- 
structions nor the build-up of the puppet army in effec- 
tives and armaments succeeded in crushing the South Viet- 
Nam popular forces, still less in ensuring the solidity of 
the Saigon regime. While Vietnamization meant the pro~ 
longation of the war in Viet Nam it also Jed toan extension 
of the war throughout Indochina, the “protection” of 
South Viet Nam being only ensured if Laos and Cambodia 
were integrated in the American sphere. That was the 
way French. colonialism had followed. 

Losing South Viet Nam, Nixon rushed headlong into 
yenturesome operations that none of his predecessors had 
dared to launch. 

In Nixon's view, Vietnamization is to be completed by 
“Indosinization” then “Asianization”: Indochinese are to 
fight against Indochinese, Asians against Asians to ensure 
US domination in Asia. Washington will have to supply 
only dollars and weapons; the colour of the corpses will 
change but US hold will be maintained. 

In Laos, as carly as 1969, Washington strove: 

— ta shore up the rightist forces on the military and 
political planes ; 

— to vigorously build up the mercenaries of “General” 
Vang Pao to spearhead them against the liberated zones ; 
and 

— to bring in Thai troops. 

Bombardments of regions controlied by the Lao patriotic 
forces were rapidly stepped up. Up to 600 sorties were 
made daily by all kinds of planes, including B.52s. The 
population of many villages was forcibly taken by heli- 
copter ta “refugee” contres for relocation. 

In August 146, there were 12,000 US advisers in Laos; 
50 battalions supperted by a mighty aviation attacked the 
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Plain of Jars-Kieng Khoang area. The fighting was to last 
until February 1970 when the Lao patriotic forces in a 
powerful offensive drove the enemy out of the region, 
inflicting severe losses upon. him. In this operation the US 
command had mustered all its most effective means for 
a first test of the Nixon doctrine: specially trained merce- 
nary troops, many American advisers and considerable air 
support. 

The failure of this operation led to a new flight forward, 
On March 18, 1970, the American services masterminded 
a coup d’état against the Cambodian neutralist govern- 
ment; Prince Norodom Sihanouk, a staunch advocate of 
Cambodian independence and neutrality, was overthrown 
by pro-US agents, Lon Nol and Sirik Matak. However, the 
Lon Nol government soon ran against a firm popular resist- 
ance. The appeal launched by Norodom Sihanouk, then 
the holding of a Summit Conference of the Indochinese 
Peoples in April to concretize, through a common program 
of action, the founding of the National United Front of 
Kampuchea (NUFK) then of the Royal Government of 
National Union of Kampuchea (RGNUK) greatly stimulat- 
ed the Khmer popular resistance. 

To take the Lon Nol government out of these dire straits, 
on April 30 the US command hurled Saigon and American 
troops against Cambodia: 70,000 men invaded this coun- 
try while US and Saigon planes struck at cities and vil- 
lages, and Cambodia in turn knew all the horrors of an 
American-style war, But the Khmer people valiantly 
fought back. Answering the NUFK. appeal, the bulk of 
the rural population rose up and rapidly organized itself 
to deal smarting blows at the Phnom Penh puppet admi- 
nistration. Led on the internal plane by Vice-Premier 
Khieu Sam Phan, the RGNUK not only wages a victorious 
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military resistance, but also gives a strong fillip to econo- 
mic, medical and educational work. The coup d'état against 
Norodom Sihanouk has brought thoroughly unforeseen 
consequences to Washington: the great majority of the 
population of a so far neutral country now carries out a 
resolute armed struggle against US imperialism and its 
jackeys, in close unity with the Vietnamese and Lao 
peoples. 

Owing to American and world public reaction against 
the invasion of Cambodia, Nixon was compelled to with- 
draw US ground troops after June, but through an increas- 
ing aid in weapons and dollars Washington continues to 
pack up the tottering Phnom Penh regime at all costs, 
The most important task, military support, is entrused to 
the Saigon troops, who come and ocewpy Cambodia like a 
conquered territory. This is the Nixon doctrine in its full 
meaning: to make Asians kill Asians for the sake of US 
interest. 

Nixon’s warlike and adventurous policy has firmly 
strengthened the unity of the three Indochinese peoples, 
which has accounted for the most severe sethacks of the 
GIs and the Washington mercenaries. To isolate the nation~ 
al anc local resistance jn each country in order to stifle 
jt more casily and to cut all communications between the 
Indochinese countries became, after the heavy setbacks of 
1970, a major goal for the US command. The liberated zone 
of Southern and Central Laos constitutes a real umbilical 
cord which the Pentagon wanted to cut early in 1971. 

The Southern Laos operation was thus launched in 
February with all the means available: 2,000 US planes 
and heleept the hest Saigon units (paratreops, rangers, 
First Infantry Division, armour}, and strong US ground 
units, a total of 45,000 men, were involved in the front 
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along Route 9, which runs near the 17th parallel from the 
coastline of South Viet Nam to the Mekong river. With 
such a display of forces, particularly of aviation, the US 
command hoped to cut its adversary’s communication 
lines, thus preventing him from supplying the force fight- 
ing further south, and to crush him under the almighty 
US aviation if he engaged in combat. Under the protection 
of these air forces, helicopters landed Saigon troops on 
the hills which line the road while armoured columns 
fought their way to Chepone, a road junction. But the 
popular forces opposed a strong resistance. Their heavy 
A.A, fire downed helicopters loaded with men and mate- 
rial by the hundred, while the posis set up on the peaks 
along Route 9 were crushed by their artillery. Falling into 
ambushes and mine-traps, the enemy's armoured columns 
were decimated. The baitle which began on February 8 
ended on March 22 with the annihilation of nearly all the 
puppet forces engaged in Southern Laos and heavy losses 
for the Americans and puppets stationed in the South 
Vietnamese sector of Route 9: 23,000 men put out of 
action, 730 planes and helicopters downed, and 1,400 mili- 
tary vehicles destroyed. It was one of the greatest battles 
of the Indochina War since 1954. 


For the US command, the gravity of this defeat lies 
in the fact that it had played its best irumpecards; crack 
units drawn from the strategic reserves of the Saigon 
army, maximum US air support, carefully studied tactics. 
Washington had wanted to use this operation as a test for 
the policy of Vietnamization of the war: this new strategy 
met with fiasco, 

In this mid-1971, with the presidential elections 18 
months away, Nixon faces a none too brilliant situation: 
the resistance of the Vietnamese, Lao and Khmer peoples 
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is steadly growing, the support they receive from the 
socialist countries and the world’s peoples is on the 
increase and the reaction of American opinion is gaining 
momentum, 


On July 1, 1971, on behalf of the PRG Mme Nguyen Thi 
Binh presented a 7-point plan for the settlement of the 
Viet Nam problem, with iwo fundamental conditions: 
withdrawal of the US troops, and resignation of the 
Thieu government. A new administration would start 
talks with the PRG with a view to forming a government 
of national concord. This proposal, warmly supported by 
world public opinion as well as 70 governments, received 
no serious response on the part of Washington. Announc- 
ing his trip to Peking, Nixon tried to make believe that 
the Viet Nam question could be setiled, not with the 
representatives of the Vietnamese people, but between 
great powers. “Nhan Dan” central organ of the Viet Nam 
Workers’ Party, dotted the i's and crossed the t's: “Nixon 
js heading in the wrong direction. The way out is open, 
yet be rushes headlong into a blind alley. The time when 
the great powers could decide the fate of small nations 
is past and gone.” 

However, Nixon persisted in his military and political 
manoeuvrings in the hope of imposing his diktat, On Sep- 
tember 21, 200 US aircraft heavily raided Quang Binh 
province in North Viet Nam, and on October 3, Thieu 
had himself re-eleefedl president with alleged “94 per 
cent of the voles.” Pacification operations continued, but 
yan into vigorous resistance, especially in Tra Vinh, 
province in the western part of the Mekong delta in 
October, On Octuher 11, Kissinger presented an American 
peace plan, but without giving a date for American troop 
withdrawal while demanding the maintenance in Saigon 
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of Thieu as a sole government. Military operations inten- 
sified in the last months of 1971, in Viet Nam as in Laos 
and Camlodia. In South Viet Nam, the “pacification” of 
the U Minh region in the west of the Mekong delta cost 
Saigon 16,000 men killed ar wounded. In Cambodia, bat- 
tered Lon Nol forces in December had to put an end to 
Operation Chen-La 2 begun in August — the most severe 
setback so far for the Phnom Penh administration, In 
Laos, the patriotic forces almost compietely freed the 
Plain of Jars, annihilating many Vang Pao and Bangkok 
units. American aircraft continued to fly reconnaissance 
and bombing raids on some regions of North Viet Nam, 
Repression was intensified in Saigon while in Cambodia 
Lon Nol, more and more isolated, engineered a new coup 
@état on March 10, 1972, dissolving the National 
Assembly and arrogating to himself the tittles of Presi- 
dent of the Republic and Prime Minister. 

1972 was for Nixon the year of the presidential clec- 
tions. In order to get himself re-elected, he had to give 
the impression that he was determined to put an end to 
the Indochina war. But being an obstinate neo-colonialist, 
he wanted to keep the American hold on Viet Nam and 
impose his terms on the Vietnamese people. Three years 
of “Vietnamization” had made it possible for him to 
strengthen considerably Thieu’s army and police, which 
now numbered as many as 1,200,000 men, and were sup- 
ported by air, naval, river and armoured forces equipped 
with the most modern war means. Thirteen elite divisions 
(rangers, paratroops, marines) spearheaded this army, 
whose task was to destroy the adversary’s regular forces 
and protect the major cities and bases, American air and 
naval power gave strong support to those forces, while 
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merciless “pacifications sowed untold terror in zones con- 
trolled by Saigon. Liberated areas were turner into 
wastelands by continuous bombings. 

More than 76,000 officers have been trained to com- 
mand that army, they control the political levers and are 
mixed up in all sorts of rackets. The type of his groups 
is Nguyen Van Thieu himself before putting himself at 
the sevice of the Americans, he was a paratrooper in the 
French army, and his wife and close relatives collect con- 
siderable profits from various shady businesses. This 
“military-political-trafficking” caste, indoctrinated by the 
Americans, constitutes the country’s real ruling class. It 
is neither a bourgeoisie nor a native feudal class, but a 
purely American creation, just as the enormous military 
and police apparatus it commands has been created by 
American dollars and with it the policy of systematic 
destruction of the South Vietnamese countryside, which 
has Jeft millions of people with no other choice than to 
enlist in that army. Hooligans and thugs are given special 
training and used to kill and torture people, control the 
troops, carry out dirty jobs and sow terror, By relying on 
this gigantie machinery and by undertaking large-scale 
diplomatic manoeuvres ~-trips to Peking and Moscow —~ 
Nixon thought he could successfully complete “Vietnami- 
gation” and gradually withdraw his ground forces, the 
more so since he could order heavy bombing raids on 
North Viet Nam at any time. Great efforts were also made 
to secure a certain prosperity to regions that had remain- 

i ed under Saigon control, 

In some ways Nixon might be said to have achieved a 
certain sucess. fhe enormous economie and technical 
potential af the United States which has been bronght to 


bear on a smal country for so many years was bound to 
produce some effect, thus it was not without reason that 
Nixon began his electoral year with confidence. 

The confrontation of 1972 was to be decisive. On the 
Vietnamese side, the answers bad to be found to several 
military questions of major importance: 

— Was it possible to shake the peripheral defensive 
system set up by the Americans and the Saigon regime? 

-— Was it possible to decimate the crack units of the 
Saigon army ? 

~- Was it possible to neutralize the firepower of Amer- 
ican aero-naval forces? 

— Was it possible to ensure continuous supplies for a 
prolonged offensive ? 

Great light was shed on the problem by the offensive 
started by the popular forces on March 30. Up to May 1, 
fortified positions north of Quang Tri province near the 
17th parallel, those located northwest of Saigon in the 
Loc Ninh and An Loc areas, and important bases along 
‘Highways 14 and 19 in the Central Highlands all fell to 
the powerful blows of the PLAF artillery, tanks and 
infantry. The best Saigon units failed to held out in spite 
of powerful American air and naval support. Quang Tri 
province was wholly liberated. 

“Vietnamization” had gone bankrupt. Washington was 
foreed to “re-Americanize” the war. Important aero-naval 
units came to reinforce those still in Indochina. The num- 
ber of tactical aircratt and fighter-bombers was increased 
to more to more than 1,300, and that of B. 52s to 200. 
Saigon had to be rescued for not only were the peripheral 
defences threatened but also the “pacified” zones in the 
rear began to stir, Guerilla warfare was raging and the 
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administration set up by Saigon in many region such as 
Binh Dinh and the western part of the Mekong delta was 
proken, In order to help Saigon troops reconquer Quang 
Tri town, American air and naval forces had to pour 
15;000-20,000 shells on this citadel every day, while 200- 
300 aircraft operated over hostile lines. 

In order to save his “Vietnamization” policy from utter 
failure, Nixon started a new escalation against the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Viet Nam. On April 16, B. 52s destroyed 
many quarters in Haiphong, the second largest city in 
North Viet Nam, which was to be systematically bombard- 
ed until the end of 1972. American aircraft conducted 
their raids over North Viet Nam in two ways: 

— They launched terror raids against the population by 
laying carpets of bombs on towns and villages; and 

— Carried out pinpoint bombings with sophisticated 
engines (laser-guided, for instance) against economic tar- 
gets, ports, factories, etc. 

Almost all North Vietnamese towns were either wholly 
or partially destroyed and all industrial installations were 
hit. The aim of Washington was systematically to destroy 
the whole of the country's industrial economy. Agricul- 
ture was also struck al, and the more important water 
conservation projects relentlessly bombed. The network 
of river and sea dykes were subjected to numerous raids 
with a view to causing catastrophic Moods when the rains 
came in July-August. 

To complete thr effects of the bombings, on May 8, 
Nixon ordered the mining of all ports of the DRIN so as 
to cut off all supplies frosa the outside. North Viet Num 
hit back hard. Many American aircraft were downed, 
while transport operations continued te be ersured and 
the population remained calm and determined to fight. 
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Saigon forces failed to retake the iown of Quang Tri in 
spite of desperate efforts. Although massive intervention 
by American forces had saved the Saigon army and 
regime from collapse, Nixon had failed to impose his will, 
In the North, there was little rain during 1972 and the 
raids against the dykes did not give the expected results, 
In Laos an attempt by Vang Pao mercenaries to reconquer 
the Plain of Jars was foiled. Nixon was unable to hold up 
any peace prospect before the American electorate and 
the nomination of McGovern as the Democratic presi- 
dential candidate was a serious threat. Intensified bomb+ 
ings had caused great losses to the Vietnamese people 
and given a breathing space to the Thicu regime, but the 
Nixon policy remained in a blind alley. 

On September 11, the PRG proposed a fair and reason- 
able solution: Withdrawal of US troops, formation of a 
tripartite provisional government of national concord, to 
include the PRG, the Saigon government, and the other 
political forces in South Viet Nam. Neither a Communist 
regime nor a US-controlled government was to be impos- 
ed on South Viet Nam. Nixon found it more and more 
difficult: in an electoral period to oppose an obstinate 
refusal to all peace plans put forward by the Vietnamese 
side. He had to resign himself to allowing the negotiations 
to progress, the more so since American losses in planes 
and pilots had inereased. From April to October, 554 US 
aircraft were shot over North Viet Nam, and on October 
17, the 4,000th plane brought down in North Viet Nam 
since 1964 was of the latest type produced by American 
technique: a swing-wing F. 111. 

In the first weeks of October, negotiations progressed 
apace between the delegations of the DRVN and the USA. 
It was agreed that. an accord would be initialled in Hanoi 
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on October 22, and officially signed by the two countries’ 
foreign ministers in Paris on October 30. On October 22. 
Nixon sent a message to the DRVN Prime Minister. Thus 
he was able to present himself before the American elec- 
torate as having solved the Viet Nam problem. Once this 
result had been obtained, on October 23, Washington used 
difficulties raised by Saigon as pretexts to put the whole 
matter of the accord and the agreed schedule back in 


question, Military operations continued in the South while 


bombing raids were carried on against the North. The 
US command took advantage of the lull to send important 
shipments of arms, especially planes, helicopters and 
armoured vehicles, to the Saigon army. By the end of 
1972, the Saigon air force numbered over 2,000 aircraft, 
the third largest air force i: the world. US officers dis- 
guised as civilians and technicians worked as “advisers” 
for Thiew’s army. US air and naval forces struck hard at 


' North Vietnamese provinces located between the 20th and 


17th parallels. Intending to deprive the Vietnamese people 
of their fundamental national rights, Washington demand- 
ed that changes (126 in all) be made in the key clauses 
of the agreement reached in October. 

Having failed to foree the Vietnamese negotiators to 
accept his terms, on December 18 Nixon hurled his B, 52 
strategic bombers at the major cities of the DRVN, From 
December 18 to 30, hundreds of fighter-bombers and 
about 156 B.52s operated every day over North Viet Nam. 
Vietnamese anti-aircraft defences brought down 81 
American planes, among them 34 B.52s, until then con- 
sidered invulnerabic. A large wave of protests rose in the 
world. The failure of his B.52s to sow panic among the 
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North Vietnamese population, the heavy American losses 
in planes and pilots, and the indignation which swept the 
world compelled Nixon to halt the bombings and come 
back to the negotiating table. January 27 saw the signing 
in Paris of the Agreement on Ending the War and Restor- 
ing Peace in Viet Nam, which stipulated in particular 
that the USA had to respect the Vietnamese people’s fun- 
damental rights and that all US troops, military advisers 
and military personnel, and those of US allies, were to be 
withdrawn from South Viet Nam by March 27. The with- 
drawal of American forces opened the way to a political 
settlement. Implicitly, the Paris Agreement recognized the 
existence in South Viet Nam of two administrations and 
two armies, and of three political forces, which should 
work to bring about national concord. On February 21, in 
Vientiane, the two Lao parties signed an Agreement on 
Restoring Peace and Achieving National Concord, which 
guaranteed for the Lao people the exercise of their fun- 
damental national rights. The USA had to stop all inter- 
vention and aggression, and all military involvement in 
Laos, and to disband the special forces it had set up in 
the country. A new provisional national union government 
was to be formed as well as a political consultative coun- 
cil with equal participation from the Vientiane govern- 
ment and Lao patriotic forces. 

Thus, in January and February 1973, Washington had 
to recognize at least in principle the right of the Viet~ 
namese and Lao people to setile their own affairs with- 
out American intervention. The most important fact was 
the obligation for the USA to take all their military forces 
out of South Viet Nam. If one remembers the sytematic 
character of the policy of intervention pursued by the 
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USA in Viet Nam since 1950, one realizes that this was 
a serious setback, a grave defeat for US imperialism. Its 
strategy has hinged on the subjection of the Third Worid 
and for more than twenty years it had striven to crush 
“the Vietnamese national movement. Yet now it has been 
compelled to recognize the existence of the Democratic 
Republic of Viet Nam and the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet Nam. The 
American nation was torn by dissensions, doubt was gnaw~ 
ing at its youth and army, and its national honour was 
indelibly stained by the scale of the crimes perpetrated. 
This indeed was a grave failure for the neo-colonialist 
Jeaders in Washington. 

For the Vietnamese people, the protracted national 
struggle which had begun in 1858 with the arrival of the 
first French colonialist troops ended in March 1973 with 
the departure of the last American GI. During this period 
there had been also the Japanese occupation and a brief 
intervention by British troops. Of course the struggle is 
far from over yet, Ameviewn imperialism has not given 
up its neo-colonialist. designs. Through the agency of the 
Thieu administration, i. e. the cnormous military and 
police apparatus it has created, Washington will seek to 
undermine the Vietnamese national movement by other 
means. Armed incidents provoked by the Thieu adminis 
tration have multiplied. Arrests, tortures, imprisonments, 
deportations continue, American weapons keep flowing to 
‘South Viet Nan while American military men disguised 
, 8s civilians go on "advising" the Saigon army. War con- 
* iiinues in Cambodia, more Mereciy than ever. with mi 
intervention hy American irer: 
is persisting in his agressive neo-coleniulist policy. 


But it is no less certain that the departure of American 
ground forces is a heavy blow to that policy. The patriotic 
forces of Viet Nain, Laos and Cambodia can carry on their 
struggle for independence and freedom in much more 
favourable conditions. A new stage begins for the Viet-. 
namese national movement, which must lead first of all 
to the formation of a government of national concord in 
the South, the setting up of a national and democratic 
regime for the whole of the South, and then to the 
gradual and peaceful reunification of the country, 
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CONCLUSION 


The Vietnamese land is no free gift from nature. For 
more than four thousand years men have conquered it, 
inch by inch, from a grudging nature. Floods, drought, 
typhoons — year after year, century after century, the 
men of Viet Nam have never ceased {lighting them. Dykes 
containing the rivers, levees keeping the water in rice- 
fields, canals, ditches, ponds, lakes, dams—-the Viet- 
namese man never ceases working the soil, which is soak- 
ed with his blood and sweat, One easily understands 
why he is so deeply attached to his land. 

This struggle, waged every day for centuries, calls for 
organization. Village and country remain the solid frame- 
work without which man could not face the elements, 
Neither could he confront other dangers, which are the 
doings of men. For iwo thousand years, the Vietnamese 
man has had to repel many foreign aggressions; each 
time, all energies have had to be mobilized. 

In this twofold struggle against nature and foreign 
aggression, the men in the deltas and those in the moun- 
tains have had to make common cause. The products of 
the plains and the sea are indispensable to the mountain- 
eers, just as wood and other forest products are to the 
plain-dwellers, Whereas the plains supply the bulk of 
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manpower for defence, the mountains constitute a strate- 
gic barrier for the country, and a bastion in case of retreat. 

Thus was gradually formed the Vietnamese country and 
nation, with its well-demarcated territory, its own lan. 
guage, its specific culture, and especially a history whose 
main characteristic remains stubborn resistance to all 
aggressors, no matter how powerful, 

* 
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This unified nation, however, did not have a homoge~ 
neous social body — like all nations where class strugge 
is going on. Deep contradictions took place within it and 
decided its historical course. 

The most fundamental one opposed those who tilled the 
soil to those who owned it. This land tilled at the cost of 
so much effort, this land soaked with sweat and tears did 
not belong to those who had conquered it. At the centre 
of Vietnamese history stood the peasant, grim and heroic 
defender of the land bequeathed by his ancestors against 
foreign aggressors, but also periodically rising up against 
the home rulers, in an endless revolt, 

The integration of mountain and plain-dwellers into a 
single nation was also hindered by the exploitation and 
oppression exerted by the feudalists in the delta against 
ethnic minorities living in the mountains. The latter's 
frequent revolts constituted a serious weakness of the for- 


mer monarchy. 
* 


a * 
History is at the same time continuity and revolution. 
The resolute and victorious resistance of the Vietnamese 

people to the French colonialists then to the American 
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imperialists continues a tradition begun as early as the 
first century by the TRUNG sisters. The present-day 
people’s armed forces continue the tradition of the peas~ 
ant-soldiers instituted by the Ly and Tran dynasties, 
which made it possible to defeat the Mongol invaders in 
the 13th century. The combination of guerilla and regular 
warfare and that of armed and political struggle were 
already practised by NGUYEN TRAI in the 15th century. 

However, modern imperialism has at its disposal means 
that feudal invaders of yore did not: sophisticated tech- 
niques, policy and machinery for ideological warfare. 
Neither the traditional methods of combat nor the forms 
of struggle borrowed from the practice of Western bour- 
geoisie are adequate. In order to lead the national struggle 
to victory, it is necessary to wage, parallel to it, a radical, 
uninterrupted revolution. While continuing the past, one 
must break up the old structures, give land to the tillers, 
dismantle the old administrations and ideologies, inspire 
new ideas, mobilize all energies. 

The peasantry has-found in the working class and its 
party both an ally and a guide, and for the first time, has 
been able to put its immense strength in the service of a 
cause of the future. While coming onto the historical stage 
to defend it own interests, the working class has assumed 
a leading role in the national struggle. 

* 
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Without leadership by a Marxist-Leninist party, there 
would have been in Viet Nam neither a people’s army, 
nor a national front, nor a correct national and interna- 
tional policy. The national movement would have been 
mercilessly crushed by the Japanese, the French, then the 
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Americans. It is not by accident that HO CHI MINH, the 
first Vietnamese Marxist, appears in the eyes of all as 
the most resolute and the most consistent patriot. Some 
would like to oppose Ho Chi Minh’s patriotism to 
his Marxism. This simply means thai they understand 
nothing of either. 

National struggle leads to social revolution, which 
crowns it and gives it its true meaning; national libera- 
tion should be accompanied by the liberation of the Jabour- 
ing classes, otherwise it would be purely formal; on the 
other hand, social revolution could not be accomplished 
without doing away with all dependence, even covert, on 
imperialism. The country’s feudal and reactionary forces 
could draw strength only from their ties with imperialism, 
American imperialism in the first place. 

The building of socialism in North Viet Nam gives its 
full historical sense to the national and democratic 
struggle which is being victoriously waged by the South 
Vietnamese population against American imperialism; on 
the other hand, the Scout Vietnamese people’s victorious 
fight gives effective protection {o the revolutionary achieve- 
ments in the North. In spite of a dephased social. evolu- 
tion, North and South having adopted different structures, 
this dephasing being essentially due to brutal intervention 
by imperialist forces, never has the unity of the Viet- 
namese people, of the Vietnamese nation, been expressed 
in such real and forceful manner as in the fierce common 
struggle against American aggression. 

In Cu Chi, not far from Saigon, whole villages have 
been entirely razed by American artillery and aircraft, 
B.52s included, Yet, whenever American troops come, 
men rush out of underground galleries and decimate 
them. Cu Chi remains a free land. When old folks of Cu 


Chi are asked why they should cling to a land where not 
a tree is left standing, they answer: “Here lie the tombs 
of our ancestors. We shall stay here at all costs.” In Viet 
Nam one cannot violate the tombs of people’s ancestors 
and get away with it. 

Meanwhile in the North, in order to level ricefields and ' 
arrange new plots fit for scientific rice-growing, in many 
villages, tombs scattered among the ricefields are being 
grouped into cemeteries. Those who in the South are 
clinging to their ancestors’ tombs and those in the North 
who are moving them to new sites belong to the same 
people. They are inspired by the same feeling. The land 
bequeathed by the ancestors is being defended by the 
ones, embellished by the others. 

Those ignorant of history will fail to understand many 
a thing in present-day Viet Nam, but those who forget 
that a radical revolution is unfolding will be grossly 
mistaken if they wish to appeal to outdated historical 
notions. F 

The French command learnt it at its own expense in 
1953-1954 when in the Dien Bien Phu campaign it wanted 
to play upon the antagonism which historically opposed 
mountaineers to delta people and which French officers 
had skilfully used in the 19th century in order to weaken 
the Vietnamese resistance. In. 1953-1954, in both North 
and South, mountain-dwelling people had become full- 
fledged citizens in the new Viet Nam, having acquired 
rights and advantages never known to their ancestors, 
And so they ardently participated in the common national 
struggle. The ethnic minorities of the Southern plateaux 
have turned their mountains into an inexpugnable bastion 
against the Americans and their valets. In the North, with 
new technical and economic means, economic and cultural 
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integration has been quickly realized, the individuality 
of each nationality being fully respected, and the moun- 
tain regions receive substantial aid from the delta. The 
Vietnamese nation, while safeguarding the originality of 
each ethnic group, has achieved unity at a much higher 
level than formerly. 


While guns are crashing, Vietnamese archaeologists are 
digging the soil in search of traces of men of former times, 
scientists are probing secrets of nature in laboratories, 
Party and State leaders are working out an orientation 
for technical and scientific development over the coming 
twenty years. 

The past, the present and the future are inextricably 
linked together ; never has the Vietnamese man lived such 
a fully historic period. 

Historic not only in the national, but also in the inter- 
national sense. The Vietnamese people know that they 
are supported by the forces of progress all over the world, 
They know that they are part and parcel of the irresistible 
moyement carrying the world forward. 

Running counter to the stream of history, American 
aggression against Viet Nam has been defeated and any 
new scheme can only end in failure. 
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